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SWEET SEVENTEEN. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE WEATHERCOCK. 



Instead of immediately recording in what manner Richard 
Garland replied to his sweetheart's important question, let 
us leap over an interval of some two months, and join Miss 
Rippingille in the Finsbury Square drawing-room a week 
before Christmas. The weather was seasonable, but dismal. 
Overhead there hovered one of those chameleon-like fogs, 
which keep passing through all the gradations of yellow and 
brown, deepening at times into a darkness appalling to a 
foreigner, while a thip drizzle descended from the sky, too 
trifling to cause the expansion of any sensible umbrella, yet 
sufficient to convert the pavement into a greasy and trea- 
cherous sliding-ground. 

Miss Rippingille was sitting alone, writing letters. For 
awhile she trusted to the fitful gleams of daylight, and the 
flickering blaze of a cheerful fire ; but at length, during one 
of those intervals of Stygian blackness, she determined to 
strain her eyes no longer, and rang for the lamp. Let us take 
the opportunity of this illumination to steal a glance at the 
worthy lady. She scarcely looked so well as she had looked 
some weeks earlier. Her complexion had lost some of its 
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healthy freshness ; her cheeks were scarcely so round and 
plump as they used to be ; her brown eyes, generally so clear, 
seemed swollen and heavy, as if of late they had shed many 
tears. Even Henry, though for the most part absorbed in 
the contemplation of his own phthisical and dyspeptic 
symptoms, or immersed In those fascinating columns of the 

* Weekly Dispatch' which treat of snug businesses for sale, 
even Henry remarked that his mistress's countenance showed 
the traces of grief and anxiety. 

* I didn't think she had so much feeling in her,' he observed, 
confidentially, to Jane. * To me she's always been as hard as 
nails, seeming to fancy a servant couldn't be hill.' 

*She knew your poorliness was only nerves, Henery,* 
answers Jane, courageously. 

* Only nerves, indeed 1 ' exclaims the footman, in wrath. 

* Ham I, or ham I not, an invalid, Jane ? ' 

* Not much of a one, else I wouldn't marry you,' replies 
the lady. And so there begins a lovers' quarrel — said lovers' 
united ages being upwards of ninety years — which presently 
terminates in a reconciliation in the back-kitchen. 

Now what was the reason of this unfavourable alteration 
in Miss Rippingille's appearance? Was it because her 
darling Nelly was parted from her, and because the ship 
which carried her, wafted by a strong western breeze, was 
momentarily inoreasing her distance from Old England ? Or 
was it because — But instead of replying to the question in 
this manner, let us listen to Charles Brandram, who made 
his appearance in the drawing-room very soon after Henry 
had lighted the lamp, thereby causing that valetudinarian 
domestic to ascend and descend the stairs no less than six 
times within fifteen minutes. 
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* It's a killing of me/ murmured Henry, as he subsided 
into the pantry, and comforted his soul by perusing a glow- 
ing description of a comeivshop in a crowded neighbourhood, 
where the coming-in was low, and where the coal-trade 
afforded a vast and unexplored field of enterprise to a perse- 
vering couple. 

* Now then, Charles ! ' exclaimed Miss Rippingille, * come 
and sit by the fire ; how cold your nose looks 1 — and tell me 
all about her. She writes so briefly, and so deceptively 
— ^I'm obliged to use the word deceptively — that I reaUy 
know nothing. My dear creature, why do you keep away 
over tliere ? ' 

* Because I've studied the laws of heat,' answered Mr. 
Brandram, as he quietly wiped the fog from his spectacles, 
*and don't want to get chilblains or frost bites. Well, about 
Nelly Bayne. She looks rather pale, but she's picking up 
wonderfully, considering how ill she was when she came to 
us. I attribute her recovery, under Providence, to three 
causes: first, to my mother, who, though I, her son, say it, 
is a regular trump ; secondly, to Maria, likewise, though in 
a lesser degree, a trump ; and thirdly, to our pure Bucking- 
hamshire air.' 

* Does she seem very dispirited ? ' 

* Not nearly so much as I expected. I was up at Oxford, 
you must remember, during the worst part of the affair. I 
should say she is wonderfully cheerful, considering all things ; 
but I believe, poor girl, a good deal of the cheerfulness 
is assumed. I notice that sometimes in the midst of conver- 
sation she becomes quite distrait^ the tears come into her 
eyes, and she makes some excuse for getting away into 
solitude.' 

b2 
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* Poor darling ! Although I miss her every moment of 
the day, I believe she is better away from this gloomy house, 
especially as it is now fall of painful reminiscences. But, 
Charles, we mustn't let your mother be troubled with her 
too long/ 

* Troubled 1 Mother is quite delighted to have her. And 
even if it were a trouble, she would still wish to keep her. 
Don't you know by this time, Penelope, that my worthy 
mater is never happy unless she is trying to make somebody 
else happy ? But she is really glad to have Nelly in the 
house, because Nelly helps to take Maria off her hands. 
You are aware that to simple-minded, illiterate people, such 
as mater is, my betrothed wife is rather an awful personage. 
Maria is fond of talking on abstruse subjects, such as, 
Prehistoric Man, the Progress of Democracy, or Assyrian 
Architecture, and as, when she launches into these topics my 
dear mother cannot, like the great Sir Joshua, " shift her 
trumpet and only take snuff," she is very pleased to have 
Nelly at hand, who is nearly as clever, but not such a blue- 
stocking as Maria. Nelly makes wonderfully sensible 
remarks, though she isn't a bit book-learned. I sometimes 
wish Maria was rather less of a scholar, but I suppose Dr. 
Ca,rver has been to blame for that ; it was his hobby to give 
his boys and girls exactly the same education.' 

* You needn't be afraid, Charles. Maria will forget all 
about Democracy and Assyria when you are settled in your 
curacy, when she has to look after the Clothing Club, and 
especially when Charles Brandram the younger makes his 
appearance. But I do sometimes regret, Charles, that you 
didn't fall in love with Eleanor. You would have been a 
pair after my own heart.' 
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* Thanks for the compliment. Well, I do regret it some- 
times, but don't you talk too much about it, or .1 shall be 
doing it one of these days. It's a dangerous thing to have 
Nelly Bayne in the house alongside of one's ladylove. 
" Caparisons are odorous," and I'm always making " odorous 
caparisons." There's no question which is the prettiest; 
in fact, except myself, I doubt if anybody sees beauty in 
Maria. Several times, my good coz, since I came down from 
Oxford, have I caught myself staring at Nelly's lovely face ; 
all the lovelier now that it often looks so sad, and I have found 
myself wondering why I never thought of her as a possible 
wife. I suppose it was that I always looked on her as a 
child and nothing more. But you needn't alarm youreelf, 
for even if I were to fall ever so desperately in love with her, 
she wouldn't reciprocate the passion.' 

* For poor Maria's sake, I suppose ? * 

* Hang it, Penelope, don't call Maria poof ; it sounds as 
if I had begun to ill-use her. No, no — nothing to do with 
Maria. Nelly is a most amiable, unselfish girl ; nevertheless, 
such is the force of Love — I mean Love of the ardent Nelly 
Bayne type — that if she really loved me, Maria's supposed 
privileges would be swept away — excuse an agricultural 
comparison — as Farmer Gould's hayricks were in the flood 
last autumn. But I don't want Nelly to love me ; I am 
satisfied with my jogtrot engagement, and luckily there is no 
chance of her doing anything of the sort.' 

* Why not?' 

* Because she is wholly and solely devoted to one person — 
you can guess who that is ?' 

' I'm very sorry for it,* said Miss Rippingille, sighing. 
* Now that he has gone away, I really wish to have nothing 
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more to do with him. Yes, you may stare, Charles, but I 
mean it. I hope that by degrees Eleanor may forget him. 
She is very young, you know, Charles, not eighteen yet, and 
perhaps after a time she will see somebody else whom she 
will prefer even to Mr. Richard Garland. I shall be so 
pleased to see her married happily without the necessity of 
leaving England. But we mustn't trouble her with love- 
matters for a long time to come. Let the old wound heal up 
first. What makes you think she still cares for him, Charles ? ' 

' Sundry small phenomena, observed by my mother and 
Maria. She is to be seen in the garden on a bitter day, 
oblivious of the north-east wind, slowly strolling about, and 
reading a small packet of letters, with a northern postmark 
on them ; she displays emotion if the Australian colonies are 
mentioned ; why, she blushed scarlet because I happened to 
say that Australian ministries were usually short-lived ; 
and once, when Maria, during a tete-a-tetey ventured to hint 
that Garland's conduct was open to misconstruction, your 
sweet protSgSe turned upon her like a tiger bereft of her cubs/ 

* I hope Eleanor was not rude and ill-tempered ? ' said 
Miss Rippingille, anxiously. 

*Oh 1 no. I exaggerate— you know I am of an exagge- 
rative turn. Still she did give my fiancee a considerable 
dressing-down ; her eyes sparkled, her arm waved, her tongue 
grew so eloquent that my calm- tempered Maria was rapt 
with admiration, forgot all about Garland, and only re- 
membered that she was looking at a fine display of genuine 
human passion. Poor little Nelly I I had no notion till 
Maria told me this that she loved my old Ballarat chum so 
intensely. And now, Penelope, I wish you'd tell me how it 
was that the match was broken off, fori really know nothing 
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about it. Except during that brilliant outburst to which 
Maria was the sole witness, this deceitful young person has 
never hinted to one of us that such a being as Richard 
Garland ever existed/ 

* It pains me,' said his cousin, * to recall what happened, 
and yet I shall like telling it to you, Charles, because you 
take such an interest in my dear girl. First, then, let me 
bestow blame where blame is especially due, that is, on my- 
self. I cannot forgive myself for my shameful indecision 
throughout the whole afikir. I actually did not know my 
own mind for two minutes together. One minute I wanted 
Mr. Garland to marry Eleanor, because he had been so 
kind to you, and because he seemed so kind to his sister ; 
and because — I daresay you will think I am terribly indul- 
gent — I tho 1 my assent would give such pleasure to 
Eleanor. But the next minute I remembered what a very 
long way off Australia was, I could not endure the idea of 
separation, and so I hoped that obstacles might arise which 
would put a stop to the match. Oh I Charles, I behaved 
very weakly and foolishly I I ought to have stoutly opposed 
Mr. Garland's enterprise from the beginning. I ought to 
have known that an acquaintance begun in that clandestine 
manner in Madame WeitzeKs music-room could never come 
to any good.' 

* Then, Penelope, you really think Garland a bad fellow, 
do you ? ' 

* I scarcely know what to think. My opinion fluctuates as 
much as it ever did. When my darling lay tossing in bed, 
murmuring his name in her feverish sleep, I wished that I 
had persuaded her to marry him. I believe that my opinion 
weighs more with her than that of any other person, and I 
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angel I ) was beginning to waver, and would, I think, for 
the sake of gaining her, have consented, though sorely 
against his inclination, to give up all thoughts of Captain 
Bayne's money, when my poor father, who always interferes 
at the wrong moment, burst in upon us, stormed and bullied, 
and insulted Mr. Garland by telling him bluntly that 
Captain Bayne's intended bequest was his only qualification 
as a bridegroom, and that he would sooner marry Eleanor 
to a crossing-sweeper, provided he (the doctor) could keep 
her at home, than to a penniless Australian clerk — in fact, as 
Jane truly said, " Master went on shameful." This rude 
assault roused Eleanor's spirit; she told my father that 
much as she owed to his kindness she would not be bribed 
into marrying any man ; that she loved Mr. Garland as much 
as ever, but that she had made a condition, and would abide 
by it Then Mr. Garland again showed symptoms of waver- 
ing, whereupon papa (I am really quite ashamed to say so 
much against him, but remember, Charles, he is seventy-five, 
and more eccentric than ever) roundly told Richard that he 
was nothing better than what Mrs. Shanks had described 
him, namely, an impostor, and that his so-called documents 
were pure forgeries from beginning to end.' 

^ I almost wonder Garland wasn't tempted to knock some- 
body down,' said Brandram. 

* Mr. Garland kept his temper beautifully — ^I must say so 
much for him. I am sure he felt what papa said most 
acutely — it was all uttered in Eleanor's presence ; he grew 
very pale, clenched his fists, and bit his lip, but not a 
reproachful word came out of his mouth. When papa had 
exhausted his eloquence, Mr. Garland simply took his hat 
and very politely wished us all ^' Good morning," touching 
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Eleanor's hand lightly with his lips as he passed out of the 
room. Oh, Charles, there was such a look of anguish on 
my darling's face, as he went away I * 

* And did he never see her again ? ' 

' No, he called two days afterwards — perhaps it was cruel 
— but I forbade Henry to let Eleanor know that he was in 
the house. He called to tell me that he was about to return 
to the north to say the last farewell to his family. He asked 
me if there was any hope, poor fellow I with such a sad, 
earnest look in his eyes, and I, indecisive to the last, 
returned an ambiguous answer, and implied that even at the 
eleventh hour matters might be emicably arranged. Then 
came Eleanor's sudden and alarming illness, and just as she 
was in the very crisis of the fever, Mr. Garland appeared 
again. He had known nothing of her attack, for I had not 
the heart to write and tell him, and I perceived that he 
scarcely believed my words. But at that moment Dr. Middle- 
ton came into the hall, straight from Eleanor's room^ and soon 
convinced Mr. Garland of the reality of her illness. I 
ventured to say, foolishly perhaps, but I was excited, " Mr. 
Garland, would you like to see her ? " Dr. Middleton in- 
terposed (I am sure he was right) and said sternly, " On no 
account." Mr. Garland called several times afterwards, but 
I could not bear to see him again. According to Henry's 
account, he seemed very wretched and woe-begone. Mrs. 
Shanks (who came every day, and was, I must say, most 
kind to Eleanor during her illness) spoke to Mr. Garland 
one night at the door, and expressed her regret, so she told 
me, that the marriage had not taken place. All this ex- 
cellent relative's rancour against her niece seemed to have 
disappeared as soon as she learnt that Eleanor was sincerely 
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determined not to touch Captain Bayne's money. Well, at 
last, poor Mr. Garland sailed. He had deferred his de- 
parture till the very latest moment, thereby, so Henry told 
us, running a serious risk of losing his appointment ; and I 
rejoice to think that the last news he received from us was 
that Eleanor was in a fair way to recover. I sent that news 
to Plymouth, and received this letter in reply, which you 
may like to read.' 

* I observe, Penelope,* said Brandram, smiling, as he took 
the proffered letter, ' that you don't think Garland such a 
bad fellow, after all.' 

' As I said just now, Charles, I don't know what to think. 
He certainly behaved insincerely while he was paying his 
addresses to Eleanor. Still, I feel almost sure that he loved 
her. Mere disappointed avarice would never have made 
him look so miserable. At the very last moment, I longed to 
detain him a month longer in the country, until Eleanor had 
perfectly recovered. I am such a bundle of contradictions, 
that I believe I should have felt intense pleasure in present- 
ing him with his pale but beautiful bride. But Government 
regulations are inexorable, and so the poor fellow departed, 
while Eleanor remained behind, a victim to my detestable 
indecision.' 

Brandram read Richard Garland's letter aloud. 

*Ship"Constantia," 
* At Plymouth, Nov. — , 1860. 
*Dear Miss Rippingille, 

* I thank you heartily for sending me at the last moment 
such cheering news. It makes me happy, in spite of my 
disappointment, to know that my dear Eleanor is really 
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better. I feared that I might hear something very different 
— something so dreadful that even now I cannot bear to 
speak of it. I wanted some good news, for I was feeling 
rather dowi^-hearted. I parted from my poor father just as 
he was hovering between life and death, and I have come 
on board ship a lonely bachelor instead of a happy husband ; 
but it was worse than all to remember that I had left behind 
me on a bed of suffering that dear girl whom I loVe so 
much, and that my misconduct had caused her illness. Will 
you give her my love, and tell her that I do not yet despair ? 
I do not venture at such a time to write to herself, and so I 
trust to your kindness of heart to do me this great favour. 
If you wish her never to think of me again, of course you 
will suppress my message, but I entreat you not to do so. 

* I have fortunately got some work to do, which will keep 
me usefully employed on board. A fellow-shareholder in a 
Ballarat mine has asked me to take care of his wife and 
fiimily, who are coming out to him. They came by sea 
from London to Plymouth, and as Mrs. Webb and the three 
elder children are entirely prostrated with sickness, I have 
taken charge of the little ones. Perhaps it will make 
Eleanor smile if you tell her that the poor fellow who ex- 
pected to return to Melbourne by the Overland Route as an 
exulting bridegroom, is acting as nursemaid to the wife of a 
working carpenter. The pilot (who takes our letters) is just 
going over the ship's side, so I must hurriedly say " Good- 
bye." I never felt so homesick as I do at this moment 
I could almost jump into his boat, and forfeit all my pro- 
spects for the sake of Somebody.' 

* Sincerely yours, 

^ RiCHABD GaBLAND.' 
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^ I am 80 sorry for him,' murmured Miss Rippingille, 
with her handkerchief to her eyes. 

* You"are a good soul, Cousin Pippy/ answered Brandram, 
* and as changeable as the cowl on that chimney-pot yonder. 
Well, I am nearly as bad. I wanted Nelly to choose either 
Garland or Carnaby, I couldn't make up my mind which, 
and both of them, you see, are likely to lose her. Do you 
suppose Vincent will have any chance now ? ' 

* I can't telL I wouldn't for the world trouble her with 
such questions at the present time. On that account alone 
I am glad that she is away in Buckinghamshire, for papa is 
quite capable of worrying her to accept Mr. Carnaby, now 
that Mr. Garland is gone.' 

* How disappointed poor Miss Garland must be I ' 

* I have no pity for that young lady,' said Miss Eippin- 
gille, severely. * Her intriguing spirit has caused all the 
mischief; besides, she acted most dishonourably in taking 
her brother's letters without his leave.^ 

* I can scarcely believe she did take them.' 

* Who did, if she did not ? ' 

* I don't know ; but I'm inclined to think that there has 
been some occult influence working against the Garlands. 
I'll tell you why I think so — I went down this morning to 
Kew to fetch a carpet-bag which I left there last autumn, 
and Mrs. Kidgeley handed me a small parcel, which she said 
Mr. Garland had desired her to give me. What do you 
suppose was in the parcel ? — but you'll never guess.' 

* If it's no use trying to guess, tell me, Charles.' 

* Why, a clean shirt-collar, marked E. G. For a moment 
I fancied that disappointed love had turned poor Garland's 
brain — that he had drowned himself, and left me this collar 
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as a keepsake ; but a note, which escaped my notice at first, 
explained the mystery. Here it is : 

*"Dear Brandram, 

* " As I fear I shan't see you before I sail, I must write. 
I want you to do me a favour. Don't laugh at the enclo- 
sure, but listen. This collar (never mind how I came by it) 
belongs to a man who acted as a spy upon my movements 
while I was in Jersey, and who showed, during a brief diar 
logue which we had together, that he knew a good deal about • 
Miss Bayne and her suitors. He asserted that she had three 
admirers. I can guess who two of them were, but can't 
make out the third. Had I been successful in my suit, I 
should not have troubled my head about this meddlesome 
personage ; but now I am naturally anxious to find out who 
he was, for I can't help fancying that he assisted in bringing 
about my disappointment. I can give you no clue except 
this collar, and a very vague personal description. He is a 
thin, bony-faced man of thirty, with very scanty whiskers. 
He has a sullen, morose manner, and is, I should judge, a 
London clerk. Thanks for all your kindness to me. I still 
hope to win Miss Bayne, and remain, ever truly yours, 

* " EicHARD Garland." * 

Miss Eippingille listened with much interest to the read- 
ing of this letter. When it was finished, she said, ^ This 
bony-faced man is evidently no other than Mr. Joddrell, 
Captain Bayue's sworn enemy. He is bent on mischief, and 
I feel quite relieved that Mr. Garland is gone. Had he 
married Eleanor — ' 

* Oh I you weathercock I ' interrupted Brandram, with a 
laugh. 
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* My dear Charles, I can't help being a weathercock. I 
am blown about by such conflicting eddies. But don't you 
think this bony-faced man is Joddrell ? ' 

*I don't know anything about Joddrell,' answered the 
Oxonian. ' Who is Joddrell ? ' 

* I'll tell you all I know about him,' said Miss Rippingille, 
and forthwith entered into details with which the reader 
is already sufficiently acquainted. When she had ended, 
Brandam said : 

* I certainly think Garland's intention of marrying Nelly 
has raised up some enemies against him, but they did not 
ruin his enterprise ? ' 

* No,' answered his cousin. ' Whatever mischief this 
bony-faced man meant to do to Mr. Garland, was effectually 
accomplished by Mr. Garland's own packet of letters.' 
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CHAPTER 11. 

AT bath's hotel. 

Let 118 return to the Antipodes for awhile, and once more 
visit the good town of Ballarat, as it lies blinking and 
winking in the blazing February sunshine. Most of the 
usual phenomena of a Victorian summer had made them- 
selves visible during the month. Three days' insufferable 
heat and drought, followed by a thunderstorm and three 
days of cloud and chilliness; universal grumbling among 
miners, because there was no water wherewith to wash up 
their *dirt,' succeeded by a furious flood, which perhaps 
carried away dams, tents, and ' dirt ' altogether ; millions of 
flies swarming everywhere, so that the sensitive eye revolted 
at the sight of a butcher's shop, and longed for vegetarianism ; 
all the heads in church wagging and gesticulating, not in 
approval or disapproval of the sermon, but because of those 
winged tormentors; weather-beaten, blue-shirted bullock- 
drivers, powdered up to their eyes with yellow dust, and 
carrying green boughs in their hands to fan away the same 
thirsty insects. Newspapers filled with terrifying anecdotes 
of snakes, which supply the place of the gigantic gooseberries 
and enormous catches of pilchards which figure in the home 
prints. Parliament sitting in its palatial mansion at the top 
of Greiat Bourke Street, painfully passing a New Land Bill 
VOL. in. c 
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through Committee, to be found perhaps unworkable six 
months hence. 

To descend from generals to particulars, let us turn our 
attention to our old acquaintance, Mr. O' Flaherty, who on 
one of the hottest days of this same month of February, 
1861, had spent a wearisome afternoon in the Court of 
Mines, listening to an interminable argument from a prosy 
counsel named Le Mesurier (commonly called Long Mea- 
surer) which nearly lulled court, bar, plaintiflFs, and defend- 
ants into a sweet slumber. As soon as the court rose, Mr. 
OTlaherty determined to indemnify himself for his tempo- 
rary purgatory. He retired to a cool, semi-private chamber 
in Bath's Hotel, hung up his coat, put his feet on a second 
chair, and bade the waiter bring bim a ' brandy-spider' — a 
grateful compound of cognac, lemonade, and sparkling ice — 
very acceptable during the prevalence of hot northern winds. 
He had just lighted a mild cheroot, and would have sunk 
into an elysium of sensual bliss, but for those abominable 
flies, when Mr. Evan Davies and Mr. George Downing came 
in, hung up their coats, and also ordered cooling restorative 
drinks. Downing seemed very languid, he smoked his pipe 
in silence, and when O'Flaherty asked him for news, replied 
by silently handing that day's 'Argus' to the inquisitive 
Irishman. Davies, however, was full of vivacity, and an 
animated conversation soon sprang up between the two 
Celtic gentlemen. 

'You should have come to me for news, O'Flaherty,' he 
said ; ' I can tell you something worth hearing. I had a 
long talk to-day with Weitzel — you know who I mean — 
Weitzel the photographer ? ' 

OTlaherty nodded. 
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* He came to consult me regarding his liability to pay a 
call on some shares in the " Hit or Miss " — Captain Tre- 
gurtha's company.' 

* I say, Davies, for Heaven's sake, sink the shop,' inter- 
rupted Downing, sulkily. ' Look at the thermometer, 84 in 
this shady room ! ' 

*Mr. Downing!' exclaimed the choleric Welshman, 'I 
beg to inform you that I will tell my story in my own way.' 

* Faith, Downing,' observed OTlaherty, good-humouredly, 
* if ye'd had such a dose of Le Mesurier as I've had to-day, 
ye'd think Davies quite charming by way of contrast. Fire 
away, my little mountain-goat.' 

Davies grew rather red at this allusion to his nationality, 
but as the Irishman was some eight inches taller than him- 
self, he prudently uttered no retort, but hastened to tell the 
point of his story. 

* Dick Garland's going to marry an heiress I ' 
Downing looked up at these words with an air of surprise. 
O'Flaherty exclaimed, * Tell me where he picked her up, 

and if there's any more of the same breed about the neigh- 
bourhood.' 

* A hundred thousand pounds,' continued Davies. 
A smile appeared on Downing's lip. 

* It's a lie,' said O'Flaherty, bluntly. ' I don't mean to 
call you a liar, Davies, my boy, but somebody's been 
cramming you.' 

* I do not think so,' answered the Welshman. ' Weitzel 
showed me a very circumstantial letter, written by his sister- 
in-law, in London. It's a queer story. There's an old 
fellow living in this colony, incog., who committed a murder 
some years ago in England ; well, he has a daughter, a most 
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lovely girl, who has been educated in the first society in 
London, and he has promised Garland a hundred thousand 
pounds if he can manage to marry her, and bring her out 
here. According to Weitzel's account. Garland was going 
on swimmingly; he had had a stolen interview with the 
heiress at some musical place — ' 

* Canterbury Hall?' interposed O' Flaherty. 

* I daresay it was/ said Mr. Davies, gravely. He knew 
very little about London. ^Garland was almost certain 
of marrying her, and he meant to bring her out by the 
Overland steamer, with a valet, a lady's-maid, and a French 
cook, to wait on them. I should think hell cut the Govern- 
ment service.' 

*I hope he won't cut me,' observed O'Flaherty. * A man 
with a hundred thousand pounds, and a French cook at his 
elbow, is worth knowing. I say. Downing, what are ye 
sitting so glum for ? Do you believe a syllable of this yam 
which little Caermarthen has been spinning ? ' 

' I daresay there's something in it,' said Downing, curtly. 

*Bedad!' cried O'Flaherty, after a few moments of 
silence, 'I've got the right bull by the horns! I know 
what it's all about ! Davies is talking of that old fellow on 
the Lake Learmonth Road, who's always to be seen with a 
pot of paint in his fist. I mean Captain Parkinson. Why, 
Downing, ye sly divil, you're his confidential adviser I I 
say, Davies, look at Downing's face, d'ye see how he's 
colouring! Oh ! ye gods and little fishes, how intense must 
be the sense of shame and confusion which can bring a blush 
to the cheek, not merely of an attorney, but of a Victorian 
attorney, of a Ballarat Victorian attorney, nay more, of a 
Lydiard Street Ballarat attorney, who practises imder the 
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name of George Downing. Gentlemen of the jury, I pause 
for a reply.' 

Mr. OTlaherty, who had risen to his legs during this 
peroration, sank back into his seat again, and sipped his 
* spider.' 

*I've no reply to give,' said Downing. 

* You have,' answered OTlaherty. * You know some- 
thing of this affair, and as a member of the honourable and 
select fraternity which holds its meetings in this chamber, 
you are bound to reply to any questions which may be put 
to you.' 

* That's absurd,' said Downing. ' We meet here for good 
fellowship, not to disclose our clients' confidences.' 

* What a downright John Bull it is, eh, Davies?' observed 
O'Flaherty. 'My dear friend,' cried the boyish Irishman, 
assuming a serious tone, ' of course we don't want to pump 
you, we wouldn't think of committing such a breach of 
decorum ; we merely want to know whether the story which 
Mr. Weitzel told Davies is a myth from end to end, or 
whether there is a substratum of truth in it. Come, be a 
good fellow, and let as much out as that.' 

' 1 shouldn't let out a word,' replied Downing, ' in spite 
of all your entreaties, if the story hadn't got wind ; but as 
it has, and in such a garbled condition too, I think it only 
fair to my client to tell the truth.' 

* Hear, hear,' exclaimed the brace of Celts. 

*Well, then, to begin with, O'Flaherty is right about 
Captain Parkinson, he is the man. But now to clear away 
a few absurdities. Parkinson is not a murderer, but, as I 
have lately ascertained on good authority, an unlucky fellow, 
who once committed a homicide of a most excusable descrip- 
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tion; secondly, he does not want Garland to marry his 
daughter, for he has no daughter, but his niece; thirdly, 
that young lady has not been brought up in the first society 
of London, but in a quiet medical man's family in the City ; 
fourthly, Parkinson has not a hundred thousand pounds to 
leave, for his whole estate does not amount to a fourth part 
of that sum ; and, fifthly, if Garland makes his appearance 
in Ballarat with a valet and French cook, all I can say is he 
will be a less sensible fellow than I always thought him. I 
don't even believe in the lady's-maid, but that is possible.' 

* And now, what's her name ? ' cried O'FIaherty. * We 
must drink her health forthwith.' 

* What I the lady's-maid's name ? ' said Downing, with a 
quiet smile. 

*No, ye omadhaun^ the niece's name, Mrs. Richard 
Garland's name ? ' answered O'FIaherty. 

*Mrs. Richard Garland, I should hope, by this time,' 
answered Downing, drily. 

*D'ye want to tempt me,' exclaimed O'FIaherty, with 
aflPected wrath, ' to shy this bottle at your head. Downing, 
and prove to Davies by ocular demonstration with how little 
brains a flourishing Ballarat solicitor can carry on his 
business ? I mean the young lady's maiden name.' 

* Oh ! I can tell you that,' observed Davies, waking up 
from an apparent reverie. 

* Then why didn't ye say so before, ye little irritating 
thing, and save me the trouble this hot evening of brow* 
beating Downing ? ' 

* I thought the name of no importance,' said the Welsh- 
man. ' However, you shall hear it — Miss Helen Payne.' 

O'FIaherty rose to his legs, and grasped his tumbler. 
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* Miss Helen Payne ! ' he cried. * For she's a jolly 
good—' 

* I say, stop/ cried Downing, laughing ; * you don't want 
to drink the wrong lady's health, do you ? Davies has got 
hold of a garbled name ; I'll set it right. The real name 
is Eleanor Bajme.' 

Again Mr. O'Flaherty rose, and gravely proposed the 
toast, which was drunk with the customary honours. * And 
now, Downing, let me ask you what's the latest news about 
the affair ? ' be said, as he resumed his seat 

^ The latest news was that Garland had proposed to Miss 
Bayne, and she had accepted him.' 

* Hurrah 1 ' shouted O'Flaherty. 

* Moderate your transports,' quoth tranquil John Bull. 
* That news reached me in December, and I've heard 
nothing since.' 

' Depend upon it it's all right if she has accepted him,* 
said O'Flaherty. 'I'll warrant they were happily spliced a 
few days after, and had got something pleasanter to think 
about than writing to a dry stick of a lawyer — I only use 
the expression in a parliamentary sense — nothing personal, 
my boy.' 

* We ought to see Garland in a few days, oughtn't we ? ' 
asked Davies. 

*Ye8,' answered Downing. * He's almost at the end of 
his tether. His twelvemonth's leave is nearly up, and the 
big-wigs in Melbourne are very strict about punctuality. 
Garland runs some risk of losing his appointment. I am 
surprised that such a cautious fellow should ventmre to sail 
so close to the wind.' 

* I wonder, Downing,' said Davies, * that you haven't pro- 
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posed to give the bride and bridegroom a dinner at Bath's 
Hotel. That's your usual recipe for conferring honour where 
honour is due, isn't it ? ' 

* A dinner ! ' exclaimed O' Flaherty, contemptuously. 
* Away with such Saxon barbarism ! No, sir, a ball ! A 
full-dress ball, with ,^all the beauty which the counties of 
Talbot, Grant, and Grenville can furnish, and myself setting 
gracefully to the beauteous Eleanor in the Lancers I A 
ball's the thing ! ' 

* Anything you please,' answered matter-of-fact John 
Bull, ' as soon as the couple are landed. But they haven't 
made their appearance yet.' 
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CHAPTER III. 

HONEST JOHN GETTING FIDGETY. 

Few travellers passed along the Lake Learmonth Road for 
the first time without pausing to admire Captain Parkinson's 
trim little cottage. The slated roof, the bright green 
shutters, the door grained in imitation oak, with a smart 
brass knocker, looked so Old Country-like — so different from 
the rough ramshackle dwellings in which men are usually 
content to live when sojourning in the Australian bush. 
The drayman piloting a load of goods consigned to some 
station in the £Eir interior, would remark to his mate, or to 
himself if he were companionless, that if ever he left off 
being a fool and ^ knocking down ' all his earnings at some 
bush-tavern, that was the kind of place he should like to 
build. Everybody who knew nothing of the owner opined 
that he must be a happy, contented man. But unluckily 
for the peace of human breasts, no amount of paiiit, how- 
ever skilfully applied to doors and window-sashes, can 
obliterate the memory of past events ; and Honest John 
was, as we know, by no means a happy man. Of late he 
had become extraordinarily fidgety and difficult to please, 
insomuch that Mr. Timothy Grogan, as he sat smoking his 
after-supper pipe in the snug kitchen, watching the knitting- 
needles flashing to and fro in his wife's taper fingers, had 
solemnly stated that one of these days he should have to 
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give *the masther' warning. Mrs. Grogan, being of a 
placable disposition, suggested that the master was only 
fretting because Mr. Garland was away, and that things 
would all get straight again as soon as the young man came 
back. To this theory her husband replied, that for nine or 
ten months after Mr. Garland's departure, ' the masther ' 
had seemed easy enough, and that it was only lately he had 
grown so cross-tempered and contrary. 

Captain Parkinson's fidgetiness may be easily explained. 
He had waited with intense anxiety for the news of Richard's 
first introduction to his niece; he was delighted to learn 
that the feat had been accomplished without the interven- 
tion of his jealous sister Fanny, and still more delighted 
when Eichard wrote to say that Miss Bayne was a most 
charming young lady. Mrs. Shanks had only mentioned 
Garland once, and had then spoken of him in a very dry, 
formal way, as a person who had called upon her af Captain 
Parkinson's request, and had never come near her house 
since. But Honest John did not trouble himself about his 
sister's acidulated letters while the intelligence from Garland 
continued so satisfactory. Later news from the young man 
stated that a rival aspirant to Miss Bajme's hand had 
appeared in the field, but that he really ventured to believe 
that she gave himself the preference. At last came a wel- 
come letter, written hurriedly from Edendale Rectory, which 
told that he had proposed, that Miss Bayne had accepted his 
proposal, and that the engagement had been ratified by Miss 
Bayne's guardians — Dr. Rippingille and his daughter. As 
soon as he could leave home, whither he had been sum- 
moned by his father's illness, he meant to return to London 
to get married, and hoped to arrive out by the Overland 
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Route iu February. The conscience-smitten skipper had 
not felt so light-hearted for years as he did after the receipt 
of that letter. The only drawback to his happiness was 
that he had no confidant except Mr. Downing, his solicitor ; 
and as Downing was immersed in law business, he did not 
see him very often. However, he instructed that gentleman 
to watch for the arrival of the mail-steamer, and forward 
him, at the very earliest opportunity, a list of the passengers. 
And now came the first disappointment The steamer was 
telegraphed, but the name of Garland did not appear in the 
passenger list. Captain Parkinson was much vexed, and 
rode into Ballarat to hold a special consultation with 
Downing. What did the lawyer think of it? he asked, 
anxiously. Mr. Downing, always pretty cool and collected, 
was not much surprised ; remarked that Garland was a 
careful fellow about money-matters, and had probably 
decided that the Overland Boute was rather too expensive 
for his pocket. * The letters will be delivered presently,' he 
added, ' and then we shall hear all about it.' The Captain 
waited anxiously in the dusty Lydiard Street oflSce till the 
mail was sorted and ready for delivery ; Downing's clerk 
being instructed to attend at the post-office window. 

After what seemed to the nervous captain an interval of 
unconscionable length, the clerk appeared with a bundle of 
letters and newspapers in his hand. 

^ Nothing for Captain Parkinson,' he said. The Captain 
started with astonishment 

' And I have nothing from Garland,' added Downing, as 
he examined his letters. 

Anxiety now began to change to alarm. However, Captain 
Parkinson stayed three days in Ballarat, hoping that his 
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letters, as sometimes happened, might have been delayed in 
the General Post-Office at Melbourne. None, however, 
arrived, and then it was that he returned to his elegant 
little rural retreat, and began to vent his spleen on the 
unfortunate Grogans. He laid aside all work, neglected his 
tool-chest, his trusty American axe, and his paint-pots ; and, 
according to Tim's account, did nothing but stride up and 
down the verandah the livelong day, ' like the wild bastes I 
oust saw in the Illogical Gardens at Liverpool.' The sight 
of Merlin, Eichard's favourite horse, which Tim, in obe- 
dience to its owner's orders, had taken up from grass, and 
was now diligently exercising day by day, seemed to exas- 
perate the Captain. 

* What are you wasting your time with that horse for, 
Grogan ? ' he would roar out. 

* Sure, your honour, Misther Garland will be wanting 
him in a fortnight's time, and I'm just taking the soft flesh 
out of him.' 

* Mr. Garland is not your employer, sir. You are 
neglecting my work to do his. I doubt if he ever comes 
back to claim Merlin.' And so on, day by day, till it 
was no wonder that Tim thought of seeking service else- 
where. 

Captain Parkinson had lately framed a theory concerning 
Bichard Garland's proceedings, which will explain the 
meaning of his last observation. He persuaded himself that 
the young man had married his niece, had obtained employ- 
ment in England, and never meant to come near Australia 
again. The idea was plausible enough. Doubtless her 
friends, this Dr. and Miss Rippingille, had said, ' Don't go 
out to that horrible, barbarous country, we will find you 
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something to do at home/ The young man had accepted 
their offer, and with the basest ingratitude had neglected 
even to write a letter of explanation to his intending bene- 
factor. However, the Captain was sensible enough to 
remember that the truth of this theory could soon be tested. 
In a very few days the period of Garland's leave would 
expire. If he had made up his mind not to return to the 
colony, he would certainly, for the sake of his own character, 
send in a formal letter of resignation to the Victorian 
Government. Honest John was so full of this idea, and so 
restless from anxiety and want of Qccupation, that he ordered 
Tim to saddle his horse, and rode off at once to Ballarat to 
talk to Downing on the subject. Tim was quite glad to see 
the master depart, observing to his wife, 'There'll be a few 
hours' pace at all events,' a sentiment which the warm- 
hearted Irishman could not have believed himself capable of 
uttering a few months earlier. 

A good deal of excuse may be made for the Captain's 
reprehensible conduct. He was a nervous, irritable man to 
begin with, or probably would have kept his temper during 
that memorable voyage on board the * Penrith Castle,' and 
would not have hurled the fatal weapon which slew the 
innocent Alick Joddrell. Nor had fifteen years of a solitary 
brooding life tended to lessen his fretfulness. He had 
plunged actively in business, less for the purpose of accumu- 
lating wealth, than for the sake of distracting his thoughts ; 
but in the intervals of commercial calculations and anxieties, 
be had always been tormented by the idea that a day would 
arrive when he would be discovered and delivered up to 
judicial vengeance. And by degrees he had persuaded 
himself that, although the crime was in itself venial, the 
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punishment would be terrible. It was while he was tortured 
with these apprehensions that he conceived the idea of 
adopting one of his nieces. He naturally preferred to 
select the orphan daughter of his favourite brother Edward, 
rather than one of his crabbed sister Fanny's numerous 
progeny. The sight of Eleanor's prepossessing portrait 
decided him in her favour, and as Garland happened 
opportunely to be present on its arrival, he bade the young 
man go home and marry her. But Garland's commen- 
datory letters had stimulated his desire to see Eleanor to a 
higher pitch than ever. He now knew that she was not 
merely a pretty graceful girl, but that she was ladylike, 
amiable, and sensible. The lonely old man longed to have 
such a charming young creature at his side. Her innocent 
vivacity would, he felt, be the best cure for his gloomy 
hypochondria. No wonder, then, that he was bitterly 
chagrined when Richard's cheering letters suddenly ceased 
to arrive, and were succeeded by an ominous silenca 

Mr. Downing was, as usual, full of business, but made 
no ceremony of shoving humble clients — horny-handed 
litigious miners to wit — out of the way for awhile — in 
order to afford an interview to the influential Honest John. 
The litigious miners took the delay very philosophically. 
They adjourned to a neighbouring tavern, and while con- 
suming English ale there at sixpence the tumbler, insisted 
on narrating to the barmaid the interminable story of their 
dispute with the ' Harp of Erin ' company — how the ' Harp 
of Erin ' had unscrupulously driven into their * gutter/ and 
how, having secured the services of one of the best lawyers in 
Ballarat (Mr. George Downing), they meant to fight it out, 
hammer and tongs, in the Court of Mines. 
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* Good morning, Captain Parkinson,' said Mr. Downing, 
assuming towards the shrewd old mariner quite a deferential 
Old-country manner. * Warm weather, isn't it ? What can 
we do for you to-day, sir ? ' 

Hereupon Captain Parkinson told his errand, saying that 
he suspected Garland had married his niece, and had aban- 
doned the colony of Victoria for good and all. 

* My dear sir,' said Downing, ' 1 know Garland well. I 
am sure he wouldn't act so ungratefully. At the same time, 
I confess there is something to be said in favour of your 
theory. This silence is very mysterious, still letters do 
sometimes miscarry.' 

* I never find them miscarry,' answered Honest John. ' I've 
received some thousands during the last few years, and to 
my knowledge I never lost one — I'll say so much for the 
Post Office — No, that excuse won't answer for Mr. Garland.' 

' Well,' said the lawyer, ' suspend your judgment for a 
few days longer— Garland's time is very nearly up. When 
it is, we'll make an application at the Survey Department in 
Melbourne, and see if they know anything about him. The 
curious thing is that he has all at once ceased to write to 
everybody else. O'Flaherty had a letter from him two months 
ago, and he promised in it that he would soon write again.' 

' He said nothing to Mr. O'Flaherty about the marriage, 
I hope ? ' asked Captain Parkinson, sharply. 

* Not a word — Garland, to the best of my belief, has kept 
it a profound secret Still, I am sorry to tell you that the 
story has lately got wind, and in a very exaggerated form, 
too.' 

Honest John's face reddened, and he stamped his foot on 
the ground. ' Confound their chattering tongues,' he 
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CHAPTER IV. 

*NOT MAEKIED, I SUPPOSE?* 

It may be remembered that even matter-of-fact Mr. Down- 
ing had once, in his newborn enthusiasm concerning Captain 
Parkinson's niece, promised Eichard Garland, when he came 
back with his beautiful bride, a triumphal entry into the 
golden city of Ballarat. He had talked of an arch across 
the Main Road*, and of children strewing flowers — of course 
this was only playful hyperbole — but no doubt he really in- 
tended some decorous welcome after the prosaic British 
fashion, such as a complimentary dinner, or perhaps a ball. 
Mr. O'Flaherty was, as we know, enthusiastically in £Eivour 
of a ball, and had already pictured the scene in his own 
vivid imagination — the lovely bride in all the bravery of 
orange blossoms and white silk, her shapely waist encircled 
by a stalwart arm (produced in the county of Limerick), 
and all the room — the bridegroom excepted — vowing that it 
was a thousand pities she wasn't Mrs. O'Flaherty, for that a 
handsomer couple had never stood up to dance together, 
since Ballarat was Ballarat 

But all Mr. O'Flaherty's rose-colomred visions were dis- 
persed by that brief paragraph in * The Star ' Extra, espe- 
cially as it was corroborated by next day's ^ Argus.' There 
was no possibility of any misprint Richard Garland had 
come out alone, there was no lady in whose honour a ball 
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could be given, and Mr. OTlaherty, when he next wooed 
the giddy mazes of the waltz, would have to be content with 
somebody else's waist 

* May be,' said Mr. Davies, * he has left his wife behind 
him?' 

* What ! just after enjoying the cream of the honeymoon 1' 
cried O'Flaherty. *lf he has, he deserves to be nibbled to 
death by ducks. The man who imports a pretty and agreeable 
woman into this howling wilderness of quartz-crushers and 
company-organizers, is a public benefactor ; he deserves quite 
as much kudos as the acclimatization fellows who are always 
bringing over cocksparrows and blackbirds. Garland can't 
have done anything so preposterous. No, no. There's been 
a breakdown, the marriage never took place, and that's 
why he's been ashamed to write to me.' 

'I think I shall go home, and look after the lady 
myself,' said Mr. Davies, as he settled the bow of his 
neckerchief. 

* If ye do,' answered the Irishman, familiarly, laying his 
hand on his diminutive companion's shoulder, * you'll put me 
to the expense of accompanying you, to see that you don't 
make a fool of yourself. And recollect, Davies, you'll have 
a murderer for a father-in-law. Perhaps the complaint runs 
in the family, and I wouldn't answer for what she might do, 
if you chanced to annoy hen Though, I daresay, being 
such a pretty girl as she is, that'll add to the zest of 
the thing. Maybe, you'd enjoy, my little friend, being 
chased round the table three weeks after marriage by a 
lovely creature with a carving-knife in her alabaster 
hand?' 

* Nonsense, O'Flaherty, I'm not afraid of that. Besides, 
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you forget Downing's correction. She isn't his daughter, 
and he isn't a murderer. For the reversion of twenty 
thousand pounds, I would put up with an excusable homi- 
cide as my uncle-in-law. And Parkinson's not a bad style 
of fellow. He looks and talks like a gentleman, which isn't 
too common an accomplishment in Victoria. By the way, I 
saw him this morning, OTlaherty, cantering into town, with 
his man behind him on Garland's horse, Merlin.' 

^ Did ye ? Then depend upon it, Garland's coming up 
by to-day's coach. Let's look out for him. We won't 
laugh at the poor divil. We'll treat him with compassion, 
eh! Davies?' 

* Certainly,' said Mr. Da vies, who was nursing ambitious 
thoughts, * I feel rather obliged to him than otherwise for 
his ill-success.' 

And now for a description of Eichard Garland's entry 
into Ballarat. The coach came thundering up the Main 
Boad driven by a long-legged gentleman from Vermont, 
U.S.A., who, scorning the elevated box patronized by 
British coachman, sat all crouched up in a heap, and was 
wont to shout interrogatively *A11 aboard?' whenever his 
vehicle stopped, and was about to start again. The passen- 
gers, inside and outside, were smothered in dust, and 
seemed accordingly to be one and all dressed in drab- 
coloured garments. Inside was Mrs. Webb, with her five 
children, all in a preternatural state of fatigue, thirst, and 
crossness. The poor woman had not been much impressed 
hitherto with the magnificence of the colony. A passing 
glimpse of the shops in Collins Street, Melbourne, convinced 
her that similar articles exposed for sale in the Westminster 
Boad were quite as good and a great deal cheaper. As for 
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that the appearance of his old acquaintances was an agree- 
able relief. 

* The old country doesn't agree with you so well as Vic- 
toria, Garland,' said Mr. Davies; *you don't look half as 
well as you did a year ago.' 

* You can't see my complexion,' answered the new arrival, 
forcing a laugh, * it's coated half-an-inch thick with white 
dust. But I have had a good deal of trouble in England, 
and I came away leaving my father at the point of death. — 
Well, Sam,' he said, turning to his fellow-shareholder, and 
shaking hands with him heartily, ^ what do you think of 
Mrs. Webb and the children, and how is the " Bed Jacket" 
doing?' 

' I'll answer the last half of the question fiist,' answered 
the miner, with a smile. ' The " Jacket " ain't done much 
good lately. We busted our biler, owing to Nat Briggs 
getting on the spree, and neglecting of her. She didn't kill 
nobody — it ud have served Nat right if she had blow'd him 
sky-high ; I can't bear lushing in the middle of work — ^but 
she knocked down a sight of money. However, we've a 
rare lot of very promising stone ready for crushing, as soon 
as liie new biler's fixed, so don't you get frightened and sell 
out, sir.' 

* And what of Mrs. Webb?' 

* Why, I think she'll look fust-rate in a week's time ; just 
now she and the kids is a bit tired and flustered, 2un't ye, 
mother ? ' 

' Not too tired to thank Mr. Garland, Sammy,' answered 
Mrs. Webb. * He's been ever so kind. He were as good 
as anusB.' 

* Better than a many nosses, I daresay/ observed Sam. 
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* Well, sir, I won't thank you for your kindness now, 1*11 
do that arterwards, when I've more leisure. Come along, 
Polly and kids, I've got all your traps on tlie barrow now, 
and a bang-up dinner a-waiting for yer. Leg of mutton, 
cauliflower, and a peach-tart. Come along ! ' 

Timothy Grogan now drew near with Merlin's bridle 
hitched over his arm, pressing forward to greet his firm 
friend, Bichard Garland, who had obtained him his first 
employment when he landed in the colony five years before, 
SL raw inexperienced new-chum. Bichard greeted him 
pleasantly enough, but reserved his most afiectionate tran- 
sports for the faithful four-footed companion from whom he 
YislA been separated for a twelvemonth. He put his arms 
j-oiind Merlin's neck, and kissed his velvety nose openly in 
the presence of all the idle crowd who were standing around, 
but nobody laughed, for horse-worship abounds in Australia, 
though few would venture to show it so demonstratively. 
But Bichard had another reason for feeling so sympathetic 
'^rith his chestnut-coated friend. He remembered how often 
he and his beloved mistress had talked of Merlin, and how 
she had promised to make him her own favourite horse, 
perhaps then the young man felt that he was embracing 
Merlin as it were by proxy, and bestowing on him those 
caresses which Eleanor had intended to give. 

'How was the Captain?' he hurriedly asked Tim; to 
which Tim replied with that mixture of prolixity and 
obscurity which is not uncommon among uneducated people. 
Bichard however heard enough to judge that Captain Park- 
inson was worried and anxious, and guessed pretty accurately 
the cause of his anxiety. The Captain had been in town all 
the morning, added Tim, along with Mr. Downing, but had 
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gone home again as soon as he heard that Mr. Garland had 
arrived by the coach. 

* I'll go over to see him/ Tim, said Garland, * to-morrow 
•if possible. I shan't want Merlin toKiay, so perhaps you'll 
be kind enough to take him up to my cottage. You're sure 
to find Mr. Hatch, my colleague, there, or Potter the 
staffinan.' 

After a bath and a change of garments, Eichard proceeded 
to call at Downing's office. That gentleman received him 
rather coldly. 

' Well,' he said, * so you've come back alone ? ' 
a have.' 

* Not married, I suppose ? ' 
*No.' 

'How was that?' 

* It's a long story, which Pll tell you hereafter. I hardly 
feel up to telling it now, Downing. It has been a tremen- 
dous disappointment to me, I can tell you.' 

* So it has to Captain Parkinson. He had set his heart 
on seeing his niece.' 

* Pm sorry for him. But he can hardly feel it so modi 
as I do. Understand me. Downing, I'm not regretting the 
money-advantages. On the contrary. Captain Parkinson's 
intended generosity has been my stumbling-block all 

along, and at last it upset me. But I haren't ^ven up all 

Iiope.' 

' Bat why on earth didn't you write and tell us how mat- 
ters were going ? ' 

* I did write, as long as matters were going prosperoualy ^ 
bat jost &t die last there was nothing but doubt and uncerw 
tainty. Mj father was dying, Miss Bayne was seriously i 
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* She's better, I hope ? * 

^Bapidly recovering, by the latest account I did not 
care to worry Captain Parkinson with such news as this, 
especially as I knew I was coming out so soon. I delayed, 
my passage as long as possible/ 

* You ran a serious risk of losing your berth.' 

*I should have been over the limit, if the **Coiistantia'' 
had not made a wonderfully good passage.' 

* Well now,' said Downing, * I must tell you something that 
you won't like to hear. The news of your enterprise, with a 
lot of absurd exaggerations tacked on to it, is all over 
Ballarat, and I daresay a good many fellows are quietly 
grinning at your want of success.' 

* I care very little about their ridicule,' answered Richard, 
* I feel my loss too deeply for that ; still I am sorry, for 
Captain Parkinson's sake, that the story has got wind. Who 
disclosed it ? ' 

* Weitzel, the photographer, got a letter from his sister- 
in-law in London. I've been to see him about it, and, as 
&r as I can make out, it seems that Weitzel's connections 
take an especial interest in Captain Parkinson's affairs.' 

^ I can explain all that, if I choose, and perhaps I will 
explain it another time. J can assure you. Downing, that 
although the Captain's offer was a tremendous temptation to 
a poor man like me, I have wished over and over again that 
I had become acquainted with Miss Bayne without his 
intervention.' 

* You mean you would like to have married her and lefik 
the fortune to take care of itself.' 

*Well, scarcely that,' said Bichard, colouring, as he 
remembered how he had hesitated to accept Eleanor's disin- 
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terested proposal. * I couldn't make up my mind to dediue 
advantages which had been so freely oflFered, but I sincerely 
wish that the offer had never been made to me/ 
^ I don't understand/ observed Downing, drily. 

* I daresay you don't-^you can't, till I have told my story 
from beginning to end ; and I would rather not do that till 
I have talked to- Captain Parkinson. I hope to go and see 
him to-morrow.' 

*And I hope, for your own sake, you will be able to 
satisfy him,' 

* About that I feel comparatively indifferent, Downing. 
Good-bye, for the present.' ^ 
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began, but was interrupted by the entrance of one of Down- 
ing's clerks. 

* Extra edition of the " The Star," sir/ Three days later 
from England, by the " G)nstantia." * 

^ Let's have a look,' exclaimed Downing, hastily. ^ He 
may be among the passengers — Messrs. Jones, Dobson, 
Trevithick, wife and child, M'Gregor — Yes ! here he is I 
Garland.' 

^ No Mrs. Garland ? ' asked the Captain, with an intense 
exjnression of anxiety on his face. 

* She is not mentioned, but it may be a printer's error. 
These extras are set up in type in a tremendous hurry.* ^ 
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CHAPTER IV. 

*NOT MAKRIED, I SUPPOSE?' 

It may be remembered that even matter-of-fact Mr. Down- 
ing had once, in his newborn enthusiasm concerning Captain 
Parkinson's niece, promised Bichard Garland, when he came 
back with his beautiful bride, a triumphal entry into the 
golden city of Ballarat. He had talked of an arch across 
the Main Eoad, and of children strewing flowers — of course 
this was only playful hyperbole — but no doubt he really in- 
tended some decorous welcome after the prosaic British 
fashion, such as a complimentary dinner, or perhaps a ball. 
Mr. O'Flaherty was, as we know, enthusiastically in favour 
of a ball, and had already pictured the scene in his own 
vivid imagination — the lovely bride in all the bravery of 
orange blossoms and white silk, her shapely waist encircled 
by a stalwart arm (produced in the county of Limerick), 
and all the room — the bridegroom excepted — vowing that it 
was a thousand pities she wasn't Mrs. O'Flaherty, for that a 
handsomer couple had never stood up to dance together, 
since Ballarat was Ballarat 

But all Mr. O'Flaherty's rose-coloured visions were dis- 
persed by that brief paragraph in ' The Star ' Extra, espe- 
cially as it was corroborated by next day's * Argus. • There 
was no possibility of any misprint. Bichard Garland had 
come out alone, there was no lady in whose honour a ball 

VOL. ni. D 
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could be given, and Mr. OTIaherty, when he next wooed 
the giddy mazes of the waltz, would have to be content with 
somebody else's waist 

* May be,' said Mr. Davies, * he has left his wife behind 
him?' 

* What 1 just after enjoying the cream of the honeymoon 1' 
cried O' Flaherty. *K he has, he deserves to be nibbled to 
death by ducks. The man who imports a pretty and agreeable 
woman into this howling wilderness of quartz-crushers and 
company-organizers, is a public benefactor ; he deserves quite 
as much kudos as the acclimatization fellows who are always 
bringing over cocksparrows and blackbirds. Garland can't 
have done anything so preposterous. No, no. There's been 
a breakdown, the marriage never took place, and that's 
why he's been ashamed to write to me.' 

*I think I shall go home, and look after the lady 
myself,' said Mr. Davies, as he settled the bow of his 
neckerchief. 

* If ye do,' answered the Irishman, familiarly, laying his 
hand on his diminutive companion's shoulder, ^ you'll put me 
to the expense of accompanying you, to see that you don't 
make a fool of yourself. And recollect, Davies, you'll have 
a murderer for a father-in-law. Perhaps the complaint runs 
in the family, and I wouldn't answer for what she might do, 
if you chanced to annoy her: Though, I daresay, being 
such a pretty girl as she is, that'll add to the zest of 
the thing. Maybe, you'd enjoy, my little friend, being 
chased round the table three weeks after marriage by a 
lovely creature with a carving-knife in her alabaster 
hand?' 

* Nonsense, O'Flaherty, I'm not afraid of that. Besides, 
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you forget Downing's correction. She isn't his daughter, 
and he isn't a murderer. For the reversion of twenty 
thousand pounds, I would put up with an excusable homi- 
cide as my uncle-in-law. And Parkinson's not a bad style 
of fellow. He looks and talks like a gentleman, which isn't 
too common an accomplishment in Victoria. By the way, I 
saw him this morning, O'Flaherty, cantering into town, with 
his man behind him on Garland's horse, Merlin.' 

* Did ye ? Then depend upon it. Garland's coming up 
by to-day's coach. Let's look out for him. We won't 
laugh at the poor divil. We'll treat him with compassion, 
eh! Davies?' 

* Certainly,' said Mr. Davies, who was nursing ambitious 
thoughts, * I feel rather obliged to him than otherwise for 
his ill-success.' 

And now for a description of Bichard Garland's entry 
into Ballarat. The coach came thundering up the Main 
Boad driven by a long-legged gentleman from Vermont, 
U.S.A., who, scorning the elevated box patronized by 
British coachman, sat all crouched up in a heap, and was 
wont to shout interrogatively * All aboard ? ' whenever his 
vehicle stopped, and was about to start again. The passen- 
gers, inside and outside, were smothered in dust, and 
seemed accordingly to be one and all dressed in drab- 
coloured garments. Inside was Mrs. Webb, with her five 
children, all in a preternatural state of fatigue, thirst, and 
crossness. The poor woman had not been much impressed 
hitherto with the magnificence of the colony. A passing 
glimpse of the shops in Collins Street, Melbourne, convinced 
her that similar articles exposed for sale in the Westminster 
Boad were quite as good and a great deal cheaper. As for 

d2 
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the railroad between Melbourne and Geelong, well ! she 
never see such a dismal place, it was like Kennington 
Common used to be years back, when she was a girl and 
the Chartists was about Miles upon miles, without a tree 
as big as a hearth broom. There was more trees in Green- 
wich Park, as far as she could see, than in all Australia. 
Then the dust between Geelong and Ballarat was shameful. 
Why didn't the parishes water the roads 1 They always did 
in Walworth, The good lady's comparative anatomy of 
the two countries was brought to a close by the sudden 
stoppage of the coach, and by a jovial masculine voice, 
which exclaimed : 

* Anybody year of the name of Webb ? ' 

Mrs. Webb uttered a faint scream, almost swooned on 
the shoulder of an irascible commercial gentleman, and when 
she * came to,' found herself in the arms of a handsome man, 
who wore a broad-brimmed felt hat, a scarlet flannel shirt, 
and a black beard, and who told her that he was her 
husband. She could hardly believe it, and murmured half- 
reproachfuUy, *You allers used to shave once a-week, 
reg'lar, in Walworth, Sammy.' 

While Mr. Webb was employed in successively embracing 
Mrs. Webb and the consecutive children, down to the four- 
year old youngest ; Eichard Garland, the forlorn bachelor, 
who had no such agreeable employment, put a pipe which 
he had been smoking into his pocket, and leisurely descended 
from the roof of the coach. A dozen hands or more were 
stretched out to shake his, among them the hands of Messrs. 
O'Flaherty and Davies, and a number of questions were 
put concerning the voyage, and sundry kindred topics. The 
young man had felt so dispirited during the coach journey 
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that the appearance of his old acquaintances was an agree- 
able reliefl 

* The old country doesn't agree with you so well as Vic- 
toria, Garland/ said Mr. Davies ; * you don't look half as 
well as you did a year ago.' 

* You can't see my complexion/ answered the new arrival, 
forcing a laugh, * it's coated half-an-inch thick with white 
dust. But I have had a good deal of trouble in England, 
and I came away leaving my father at the point of death. — 
Well, Sam,' he said, turning to his fellow-shareholder, and 
shaking hands with him heartily, *what do you think of 
Mrs. Webb and the children, and how is the " Ked Jacket" 
doing ? ' 

' I'll answer the last half of the question fust,' answered 
the miner, with a smile. * The " Jacket " ain't done much 
good lately. We busted our biler, owing to Nat Briggs 
getting on the spree, and neglecting of her. She didn't kill 
nobody — it ud have served Nat right if she had blow'd him 
sky-high ; I can't bear lushing in the middle of work — but 
she knocked down a sight of money. However, we've a 
rare lot of very promising stone ready for crushing, as soon 
as the new biler's fixed, so don't you get frightened and sell 
out, sir.' 

* And what of Mrs. Webb ? ' 

* Why, I think she'll look fust-rate in a week's time ; just 
now she and the kids is a bit tired and flustered, ain't ye, 
mother ? ' 

* Not too tired to thank Mr. Garland, Sammy,' answered 
Mrs. Webb. * He's been ever so kind. He were as good 
as a nuss.' 

< Better than a many nusses, I daresay,' observed Sam. 
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* Well, Sir, I won't thaink you for your kindness now, 111 
do that arterwards, when I've more leisure. Come along, 
Polly and kids, I've got all your traps on tlie barrow now, 
and a bang-up dinner a-waiting for yer. Leg of mutton, 
cauliflower, and a peach-tart. Come along ! ' 

Timothy Grogan now drew near with Merlin's bridle 
hitched over his arm, pressing forward to greet his firm 
friend, Bichard Garland, who had obtained him his first 
employment when he landed in the colony five years before, 
a raw inexperienced new-chum. Bichard greeted him 
pleasantly enough, but reserved his most aflectionate tran- 
sports for the faithful four-footed companion from whom he 
had been separated for a twelvemonth. He put his arms 
round Merlin's neck, and kissed his velvety nose openly in 
the presence of all the idle crowd who were standing around, 
but nobody laughed, for horse-worship abounds in Australia, 
though few would venture to show it so demonstratively. 
But Bichard had another reason for feeling so sympathetic 
with his chestnut-coated fi:*iend. He remembered how often 
he and his beloved mistress had talked of Merlin, and how 
she had promised to make him her own favourite horse. 
Perhaps then the young man felt that he was embracing 
Merlin as it were by proxy, and bestowing on him those 
caresses which Eleanor had intended to give. 

' How was the Captain ? * he hurriedly asked Tim ; to 
which Tim replied with that mixture of prolixity and 
obscurity which is not uncommon among uneducated people. 
Bichard however heard enough to judge that Captain Park- 
inson was worried and anxious, and guessed pretty accurately 
the cause of his anxiety. The Captain had been in town all 
the morning, added Tim, along with Mr. Downing, but had 
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gone home again as soon as he heard that Mr. Garland had 
arrived by the coach. 

* I'll go over to see him/ Tim, said Garland, * to-morrow 
•if possible. I shan't want Merlin to-day, so perhaps you'll 

be kind enough to take him up to my cottage. You're sure 
to find Mr. Hatch, my colleague, there, or Potter the 
stafiman.' 

After a bath and a change of garments, Eichard proceeded 
to call at Downing's office. That gentleman received him 
rather coldly. 

* Well,' he said, * so you've come back alcMie ? ' 

* I have.' 

* Not married, I suppose ? ' 
*No.' 

'How was that?' 

* It's a long story, which PU tell you hereafter. I hardly 
feel up to telling it now, Downing. It has been a tremen- 
dous disappointment to me, I can tell you.' 

* So it has to Captain Parkinson. He had set his heart 
on seeing his niece.' 

* I'm sorry for him. But he can hardly feel it so much 
as I do. Understand me, Downing, I'm not regretting the 
money-advantages. On the contrary. Captain Parkinson's 
intended generosity has been my stumbling-block all 
along, and at last it upset me. But I haven't given up all 
hope.* 

* But why on earth didn't you write and tell us how mat- 
ters were going ? * 

^ I did write, as long as matters were going prosperously, 
but just at the last there was nothing but doubt and uncer- 
tainty. My father was dying, Miss Bayne was seriously ill — 
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* She's better, I hope ? * 

^Bapidly recovering, by the latest account I did not 
care to worry Captain Parkinson with such news as this, 
especially as I knew I was coming out so soon. I delayed, 
my passage as long as possible/ 

* You ran a serious risk of losing your berth.' 

^I should have been over the limit, if the ^^Constantia'' 
had not made a wonderfully good passage.' 

* Well now,' said Downing, * I must tell you something that 
you won't like to hear. The news of your enterprise, with a 
lot of absurd exaggerations tacked on to it, is all over 
Ballarat, and I daresay a good many fellows are quietly 
grinning at your want of success.' 

* I care very little about their ridicule,' answered Richard, 
* I feel my loss too deeply for that ; still I am sorry, for 
Captain Parkinson's sake, that the story has got wind. Who 
disclosed it ? ' 

* Weitzel, the photographer, got a letter from his sister- 
in-law in London. I've been to see him about it, and, as 
far as I can make out, it seems that Weitzel's connecticNds 
take an especial interest in Captain Parkinson's affairs.' 

^ I cau explain all that, if I choose, and perhaps I will 
explain it another time. J can assure you. Downing, that 
although the Captain's offer was a tremendous temptation to 
a poor man like me, I have wished over and over again that 
I had become acquainted with Miss Bayne without his 
intervention.' 

^ You mean you would like to have married her and left 
the fortune to take care of itself.' 

*Well, scarcely that,' said Richard, colouring, as he 
remembered how he had hesitated to accept Eleanor's disu>- 
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terested proposal. * I couldn't make up my mind to decline 
advantages which had been so freely oflFered, but I sincerely 
wish that the offer had never been made to me/ 

* I don't understand/ observed Downing, drily. 

* I daresay you don't— you can't, till I have told my story 
from beginning to end ; and I would rather not do that till 
I have talked to- Captain Parkinson. I hope to go and see 
him to-morrow.' 

*And I hope, for your own sake, you will be able to 
satisfy him,' 

^ About that I feel comparatively indifferent, Downing. 
Good-bye, for the present.' ^ 
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* She's better, I hope?* 

*Eapidly recovering, by the latest account I dif' 
care to worry Captain Parkinson with such news as 
especially as I knew I was coming out so soon. I dc 
my passage as long as possible/ 

* You ran a serious risk of losing your berth. 

* I should have been over the limit, if the '^Consta 
had not made a wonderfully good passage.' 

* Well now/ said Downing, * I must tell you someUiii 
you won't like to hear. The news of your enterprise, ' 
lot of absurd exaggerations tacked on to it, is aL 
Ballarat, and I daresay a good many fellows are q 
grinning at your want of success/ 

* I care very little about their ridicule,' answered R. 
*I feel my loss too deeply for that; still I am sor 
Captain Parkinson's sake, that the story has got wind, 
disclosed it ? ' 

* Weitzel, the photographer, got a letter from his 
in-law in London. I've been to see him about it, i 
far as I can make out, it seems that Weitzel's conn 
take an especial interest in Captain Parkinson's affiur 

* I can explain all that, if I choose, and perhap; 
explain it another time. J can assure you, Downin 
although the Captain's offer was a tremendous temptt 
a poor man like me, I have wished over and over aga 
I had become acquainted with Miss Bayne withe 
intervention.* 

* You mean you would like to have married her a 
the fortune to take care of itself/ ^^^ 

*Well, scarcely tli atp!^gaid Bie>''^^%buring, 
remembered bow ha^;-^^Hv jm!% V^ulo^'^ 
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blessed week that begins on Sunday morning about recom- 
mending us for a fresh place — something in the Government 
line — cook and groom to one of the engineers on the railroad, 
eh 1 Mary, darling ? ' 

As he spoke these words the parlour bell rang — there 
were bells all over the house, bell-hanging being one of the 
Captain's hobbies. * There, Molly, run along,' exclaimed 
Mr. Grogan, * he's wantin' ye.' 

Mary hastily dried her hands on the tea-cloth, and went out 
In a few minutes she returned with rather a surprised look 
in her face, saying, ' He wants both of us ? ' 

* Which both ; you and me ? ' asked her husband, with 
open mouth. 

* There's no other " both " in the house, is there ? ' re- 
torted his wife. * Yis, and this very minute too.' 

* May-be there's a sthrong fit comin' on him,' whispered 
Mr. Grogan, in no small alarm, as they passed along the 
passage. * If he looks woild about the eyes, d'ye think I'd 
betther knock him down, Mary ? ' 

* Hould yer silly tongue,' said Mary,' ^ and follow me.' 
Captmn Parkinson sat in his well-furnished little parlour,' 

with a heap of letters in front of him, looking grave and even 
sorrowful, but not at all like a crazy man. 

* Grogan and Mrs. Grogan,' he said, quietly, * I've called 
you in to have a few words with you. I daresay during 
the last few weeks you've often thought I must be going 
mad.' 

At the sound of this ominous monosyllable, Tim darted a 
glance at his wife, as much as to say, * Who's right now ? * 
but he loudly protested against ever having indulged in any 
such calumnious meditations. ^ Sure,' he said, ^ I could see 
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your honour had too long a head iver to think of demaning 
yourself by going cranky/ 

* Indeed, sir,' observed the more candid wife, * I did think 
you were a trifle crosser and contrarier than you used 
to be/ 

* You are right, Mrs. Grogan,' answered the Captain ; * I 
have been desperately ill-humoured. No doubt your hus- 
band has sometimes talked of getting another place.' 

Tim reddened to the ears, and muttered to himself, * He 
must be a fairy ;' then said aloud, * Niver, your honour, 
niver. I've too much respect for your honour, let alone 
being fond of the place, seein' it was here our poor little 
baby was born, and carried from here to the cimetery.' 

At these words Mary put her apron to her eyes. 

* Well,' said the Captain, * whatever ideas you may have 
Lad about giving warning, and I'm sure I must have tired 
your patience enough to make you wish to do so, don't put 
those^ ideas in force at present, that's my recommendation. 
A few months hence you will understand why I advise you 
to stop with me. And now, Mrs. Grogan, I daresay you 
will be curious to know why I was so fretful yesterday, and 
why I am so cool to-night. This is the reason. There is 
nothing so hard to bear as doubt and indecision. For many 
weeks past I have been tortured with uncertainty. I now 
know the worst. I had hoped that somebody would arrive 
here who would be a comfort and solace to my declining 
years ; that person has not arrived, and I am determined to 
bear the disappointment, if I can't pure it, like a man. I 
don't think you'll have any reason to complain of my ill- 
temper for the future. And now I want to say another word. 
Some of these days, perhaps, you may hear some strange 
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tales and rumours about me. If you do, don't repeat tbe 
stories without first coming to me, and asking me if they are 
true. People call me " Honest John," and Fll honestly tell 
you how much or how little truth there is in them. That's 
all I've got to say.' 

Neither Mr. Grogan nor his wife ventured to make any 
reply to this long and unprecedented oration, but when they 
got safely back to the kitchen, and two doors and a passage 
lay between them and the Captain, Tim whispered in an 
awful voice, ' I'm more afeard of him than iver. He's got 
the power of reading one's thoughts.' 

^ * Nonsense, Tim,' answered his wife, * he just makes use 
of his brains. D'ye think he couldn't tell you were discon- 
tented by the look of your face ? ' 

'There's something quare going on,* muttered Mr. 
Grogan. *I think he must have asked Mr. Garland to 
fetch him a wife over from England, and Mr. Garland's 
disappointed him.' 

' Get along wid ye,' said Mary Grogan, laughing, 
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CHAPTER VI. 

A TALK WITH HONEST JOHN. 

Although Richard Garland had quitted England under 
such sorrowful auspices, he began to recover his spirits 
during the voyage, partly because he felt that anxiety was 
more than usually useless at a time when he could by no 
possibility receive any tidings either of his father or of 
Eleanor; partly, because he was surrounded by total 
strangers, who knew nothing of his previous history. It was 
a great pleasure to be among people who had never heard of 
the Rippingilles, who were entirely imaware of Eleanor 
Bayne's attractions, and who simply viewed Richard as a 
tolerably pleasant though somewhat reserved gentleman re- 
turning to his official employment after a year's holiday. 
Some of the passengers certainly were curious to learn how 
Richard had spent his time, and one of them, a young 
squatter, untrammelled by love-making, who had contrived 
to visit Palestine and the United States during his twelve- 
month's respite from bullock-branding and sheep-shearing, 
was rather contemptuous when he found that his fellow- 
voyager had been no farther than Switzerland. But all this 
mattered very little so long as Richard's bosomnsecrets re- 
mained inviolate. Indeed, there was a young lady on board, 
— ^and a very agreeable young lady too — returning with her 
aunt from Paris, whither she had been to finish her education. 
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who absolutely lost part of her coquettish little heart to 
Bichard Garland, and would willingly have surrendered the 
whole of it, only .that the stupid fellow was so pre-occupied 
with thoughts of Somebody else, that he never discovered his 
fair companion's benevolent intentions, and rendered her 
highly indignant by his obtuse insensibility. 

But when Garland reached Ballarat, all his transient tran- 
quillity departed, he was in the midst of inquisitive friends 
and acquaintances, and as soon as Downing informed him 
that a distorted version of his enterprise had been circulated 
far and wide, the stings of disappointment and vanity rankled 
worse than ever. It was very easy for him to tell Downing 
that he did not care for ridicule — ^he cared very much for it, 
especially as he knew that everybody would look upon him 
as a discomfited fortune-hunter, who richly deserved to be 
jeered at. Indeed, upon the very evening of his arrival he 
had to endure some rude jests based on this fertile topic, and 
was almost provoked into losing his temper. It is only 
fair to say that these annoyances did not proceed from Messrs. 
OTlaherty and Davies. O'FIaherty had promised not to 
* laugh at the poor divil,' and he kept his word. Davies 
was less good-natured, but like OTlaherty, possessed the 
instinctive delicacy which keeps a gentleman silent on such 
subjects. There were, however, a number of persons in the 
thriving community of Ballarat, with whom Bichard was 
obliged to be on familiar terms, who did not know what 
delicacy meant, and who accordingly indulged in a number 
of jokes, the coarseness of which was only redeemed by their 
utter inanity. 

Having endured this painful ordeal, which he regarded as 
a penalty not altogether ill-deserved, the young man next 
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proceeded to visit Captain Parkinson — a trial equally severe 
in its way. Observant Mrs. Grogan could not fail to note 
the change in Richard*s aspect and manner, as she answered 
the gate-bell. He was not only paler and thinner than he 
had been the year before, but all his cheery vivacity seemed 
to have disappeared. She ventured to rally him on the alter- 
ation, to which he replied : 

* We all have our troubles, Mrs. Grogan ; I understand 
that you have buried your poor little baby since we last met, 
and perhaps I have buried something too. How is the 
Captain V ' 

* Not the man he was,' answered Mrs. Grogan, in a 
whisper ; he has fretted himself almost to death the last few 
weeks, but he seems much quieter to-day.' With these 
words, she ushered Bichard into the well-remembered parlour. 
How familiar and yet how strange the room seemed to him I 
It was here that, only twelve months before, he had first 
heard of that beloved girl whose hand he had since pressed, 
whose lips he had kissed, who had exchanged vows of 
constancy with him, yet who was now, he feared, separated 
from him, not merely by half the circumference of the globe, 
but also by a sea of prejudice and misunderstanding. 

He had not indulged in these melancholy reflections for 
more than a few moments, when Captain Parkinson came in, 
more wrinkled and careworn than when the young man last 
saw him, and scarcely so erect. He looked at Garland half- 
doubtfuUy for an instant, and then held out his hand, 
saying : 

* Mr. Garland, let us imitate the pugilists, and even if we 
mean to fight, let us begin by shaking hands.' 

* I have no intention of quarrelling,' returned Richard 
VOL. ni. E 
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* and I hope, Captain Parkinson, you have none. If you are 
disappointed because I have come back without a wife, 
remember that I am disappointed too.' 

^I don't doubt you are,' answered the Captain, with almost 
a sneer. * Such terms as I oflFered are well worth regretting. 
How does it happen, Mr. Garland, that after reaching the 
very threshold of success, you failed so miserably ? IHd you 
begin to mistrust me ? You once said, in this room, that 
you would take Honest John's word for a thousand pounds. 
Did you fancy that as soon as you had married my niece, I 
meant to go back from my promises ? It was in order to 
prevent any such idea crossing your mind that I *put all my 
conditions into writing.' 

* Captain Parkinson,' answered Richard, *I never suspected 
for a moment that you meant to recall your generous inten- 
tions, and I wbh you had allowed me to be content, as I 
wanted to be, with your bare word. But for those documents 
of which you have just spoken, namely, your letter of con- 
ditions, and Downing's statement of your property, I finnly 
believe that Eleanor Bayne would at this moment have been 
my wife.' 

* How could they have hindered the marriage ? I warned 
you before you left Australia to keep my intentions regard- 
ing my niece a close secret, and in your last letter you 
^tinctly told me that both she and her guardians had 
accepted you as her intended husband, without my existence 
being so much as hinted at.' 

* When I wrote to you,' said Richard, * I did not know 
what had really happened. Miss Bayne accepted my |nt)- 
posal willingly; she took me for my own sake without reference 
to money-advantages, and her guardian Miss Rippingille also 
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gave her consent without knowing anything about you. But 
Dr. Rippingille did not do so. His ready assent, which, as 
I believe I told you, astonished me at the time, was pro- 
duced by the knowledge of your intended liberality.* 

*Who gave him this information?' demanded Captain 
Parkinson, hastily. 

* Those documents were taken from my dispatch-box, 
without my knowledge, and placed in his hands.' 

* By whom?' 

* Not by an enemy, to the best of my belief, but by a 
friend, who foolishly meant to serve me — by my own 
sister.' 

* Confound the women,' muttered the Captain. ' But I 
don't see why that discovery should have stopped your 
marriage. My niece had accepted you. Wasn't she pleased 
to discover that she was likely to be an heiress ? ' 

*She was not pleased, Captain Parkinson/ answered 
Richard, gravely. * She was deeply hurt, not at your in- 
tended kindness, but because she suspected that I loved your 
money better than herself.' 

* Perhaps you did, Mr. Garland.' 

* I did not, sir. When I first went home, my intentions 
were necessarily in some degree mercenary, thai is to say, I 
was induced to pay attention to a young lady of whom I knew 
nothing, by the prospect of a fortune, but when I became 
acquainted with your niece, I can assure you. Captain 
Parkinson — ^you may believe me or not, as you please — I 
thought very little more about your money, I wished to 
secure her for her own sake alone.' 

' Then how comes it that, with all these fine sentiments, 

you have not secured her ? ' 

e2 
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*I will tell you. Miss Bayne plainly refused to marry me 
unless I agreed to give up all claim to your bounty.' 

^ She was ashamed, I suppose, of the runaway criminal ? ' 
asked Captain Parkinson, with a slightly scornful air. * Well V 

^ I will not enter into her motives,' said Richard, drily. 
^ It is enough to tell you the fact. I opposed this proposition, 
I told her it was foolish and Quixotic' 

* I thought just now you were ready to marry her for her- 
self alone ? ' 

* So I was. 1 wished — ^I tell you plainly — that I had met 
her without your intervention ; but I was not prepared to 
throw away advantages which were ready to drop into my 
hands. Besides, I feared that, if we refused your liberality, 
Dr. Eippingille might refuse his consent And I was right 
I had begun to waver; for I could not bear to uphold 
a plan of action against which Eleanor protested, when the 
doctor intervened, declared his belief that I was an utter 
impostor, and refused to allow the wedding to take 
place — ' 

' A man of spirit would have snapped his fingers at this 
old curmudgeon of a doctor!' exclaimed Captain Par- 
kinson. * He would ^have run away with such a charming 
girl as you declare my niece to be.' 

* I might have proposed some such scheme, sir, but I am 
not sure your niece would have agreed to it She has been 
very strictly brought up, and she feels that she owes a debt 
of gratitude to the Eippingilles which she can never repay : 
she would shrink from offending them. Still, she might 
have yielded to my entreaties.' 

* Then why didn't she ? Why isn't she here now ? ' asked 
the Captain, discontentedly. 
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* Because all the excitement and disappointment which 
she had undergone brought on a serious fit of illness — ' 

*How was she when you left ?' •exclaimed Captain Park- 
inson, anxiously. 

* By the latest accounts, just as we sailed from Plymouth, 
she was rapidly recovering.' 

* Perhaps she was never really ill ? ' said the Captain, 
changing his tone. ^I'm disposed to think it was a sham 
illness, invented by her friends just for the sake of disap- 
pointing a half-hearted lover.' 

* I am certain she was really ill,' said Eichard, colouring 
with anger. 

* Did you see her during her illness ? ' 

^ No, but I called constantly. I saw her aunt and the 
medical man who — ' 

* Humph ! ' interrupted the Captain, and then proceeded to 
ask a number of questions for the purpose of obtaining much 
collateral information which the foregoing dialogue had not 
been able to afford. When Eichard had frankly replied to 
everything which had been asked him, Captain Parkinson 
spoke in a softer tone than he had hitherto used. 

* Mr. Garland, I daresay you think me rough, and rude, 
and disagreeable ; but you have disappointed me deeply by 
not bringing my niece as your wife. If when you first reached 
England you had written to say that she was engaged to be 
married to somebody else, or that she was a silly, empty- 
headed girl, not worth her passage-money, I might have 
been vexed, but I should not have felt the deprivation very 
severely; but when you wrote to me letter after letter 
describing her good looks, her good temper, and her good 
sense, — when you told me that you had asked her to marry 
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you, and that she and all her friends had accepted the offer, 
why, I think I have a right to feel bitterly annoyed that» 
after all, you should retoim to Melbourne as you went — a 
solitary bachelor. Your descriptions conjured up many 
pleasant anticipations. Many a time have I planned what 
I would do to make my niece happy when she came ashore ; 
but you, with your mismanagement, have smashed all my 
castles in the air to atoms.' 

' I think,' interposed Bichard, ^ I have given you suffi- 
cient reasons to excuse my want of success.' 

* Reasons 1 excuses I There can't be any excuse for ill- 
success. Want of success is always a crime ; it stands self- 
condemned. You vrill never make me believe that success 
was impossible — in some way or other — it isn't my business 
to say how. You must have gone the virrong way to work. • 
But besides my disappointment about my niece, I have a 
second reason for being angry with you. Not content with 
failing to secure that young lady as your wife, you have 
contrived to blurt out the story of your matrimonial enter- 
prise. I understand that it's the table-talk of Ballarat at 
this moment. Now isn't this the result of some of your 
boastful letters written from England to your colonial 
cronies ? ' 

^I have never mentioned Miss Bayne's name, sir, to a 
single person in Victoria,' exclaimed Eichard, indignantly, 
^ excepting yourself and your confidential solicitor, George 
Downing.' 

^ It was Downing who told me that the tale was being 
hawked about the country,' said the Captain ; * otherwise, 
living such a retired life as I do, I should probably never 
have heard of it. He said something about a German pho- 
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tographer in the Main Road, but the tale is not likely to 
have been started by a German photographer. I feel pretty 
sure, Mr. Garland, that your gossiping pen, unintentionally 
I daresay, has caused this mischief.' 

*I have once already denied it,' said Bichard, warmly. 
* Do you want me to deny it again ? I am sure you don't. 
Captain Parkinson. But I can tell you something of the 
source of , these rumours. In one sense they do spring from 
me.' 

'Ah I I thought so. Haven't I a right to be angry, 
now?' 

* Will you listen, sir? I say that, in a certain sense, they 
do spring from me — that is to say, that if you had never 
asked me to marry Miss Bayne while I was in England, these 
rumours might never have reached Ballarat. That German 
photographer in the Main Boad may, perhaps, be more 
interested in your affairs than you think possible.' 

* I never spoke to the man in my life.' 

* That doesn't matter. In the first place I wish to remind 
you. Captain Parkinson, that in one of my letters I told you 
that I was lodging in the house of a photographer in the 
City Boad named Weitzel.' 

* Yes,' said the Captain, reflectively, ' I believe you did. 
Names never stop long in my head. And this man in the 
Main Boad, if I remember rightly, is also called Weitzel. 
A relation, I suppose ? ' 

* A brother.' 

* Ah ! now I begin to see a clue. But still, Mr. Garland, 
you or your sister must have gossiped with this London 
Mr. Weitzel, before — ' 

* Excuse me,' said Bichard, ^you say you begin to see a 
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clue. Let me supply you with the whole of it. Julius 
Weitzel, of London, is a married man, and his wife is the 
sister of— whom do you suppose. Captain Parkinson ? ' 

* I may guess wrong,' answered the ex-skipper, with a look 
of suspicion and alarm in his eyes. * Tell me.' 

* The sister of a certain youth who lost his life at sea on 
board the " Penrith Castle " in 1845.* 

The Captain started and uttered a groan. * God forgive 
me,' he muttered. * The disappointment about my niece 
may mean something more than 1 had looked for. Tell me, 
Mr. Garland, how much does this Mrs. Weitzel know ? Is 
she a revengeful woman ? ' 

*As far as I am aware, she merely knows that Miss 
Bayne is the probable legatee of an Australian colonist — 
neither name nor relationship was mentioned by my sister. 
In reply to your second question, Madame Weitzel always 
appeared to be a good-natured person ; she did all she could 
to forward my plans ; but I think it right to tell you that 
she has a brother who, if he knew you were alive, might be 
capable of mischief.' 

* Have you ever seen him ? ' 

^ I have not spoken with him, but I have seen him at 
Mrs. Shanks' house.' 

* Is he a friend of hers, then ? * asked Captain Parkinson, 
with a face once more expressive of alarm. 

* Well, a sort of friend,' answered Richard, scarcely able 
to repress a smile at his interlocutor's perturbed aspect. 

The young man's disposition was amiable enough, but he 
could not help feeling some satisfaction on perceiving the 
Captain's terror. Captain Parkinson had treated him 
throughout the whole interview in a thoroughly imworthy 
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manner, had never offered a word of sympathy on his bitter 
disappointment, but had harped on his own annoyance as if 
Bichard had caused it intentionally. The only excuses which 
I am able to frame for the Captain's unmannerly conduct (for 
being in reality a good fellow, he deserves some excuse) are 
to the following effect : He lived a great deal alone, seldom 
speaking to anybody but the Grogans, who even in free- 
and-easy Australia bowed down before this peremptory man; 
he had been for weeks past fuming and fretting with anxiety, 
while the appearance of Richard as a cavalier seul on top of 
the Geelong coach had nearly deprived him of his usual 
common sense. Richard either did not know or did not 
trouble himself to think of all these excuses ; he only knew 
that Captain Parkinson had talked in a hard-hearted, selfish 
way, and he could not refrain from feeling pleased when he 
found that the old man quailed at the idea of coming 
vengeance. So in a bitter sort of way he almost chuckled 
when he said, * Well, a sort of friend.' 

The Captain muttered something that sounded like an 
imprecation or an invocation, and then observed, * You seem 
to have been surrounded by that unlucky family. You 
lodged at the house of one, and met the other at Mrs. 
Shanks'. By the way, did Mrs. Shanks approve of your 
intended marriage ? ' 

* She opposed it violently the moment she heard of it' 
*That I expected. Did she give any reason for the 

opposition ? ' 

* You can guess her reason, she was jealous of Eleanor's 
good fortune, and I will now tell you why that dear prl 
determined to refuse your bounty ; it was because she con- 
sidered that her cousins stood more in need of assistance 
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than she did. She has behaved most nobly and unselfishly 
all through the affair.' 

* You still seem fond of her, Mr. Garland ? 

^ Still seem fond of her, sir ! ' exclaimed Richard, ' I love 
her ten times better now, if that be possible, than when I 
expected she would be my wife in a few weeks.' 
' And do you think she still cares for you ?' 
^ I am sure of it. But I cannot say that she may always 
continue to care for me. Perpetual absence has a deadening 
effect in some cases. It may have that efiect in her case. 
She is surrounded by influential friends, who all wish to keep 
her at home. If I could go back — ^but that is impossible — 
I can^t go back until — ^ 

* Until another ten years have passed, eh ? Do you sup- 
pose she would stay faithful all that time ? ' 

* I have such an opinion of your niece, Captain Parkinson, 
that I believe she would, if she were allowed to have her 
own way. But she won't be allowed — she will be beset by 
affectionate entreaties, until at last, when she sees some man 
whom she thinks she could like if she had never known me, 
she will be persuaded to marry him.' 

*You have a good opinion, young man, of your own 
powers of attraction.' 

*I may have a very low opinion of myself,' answered 
Richard, ' but I know that your niece is kind enough to love 
me.' 

^ Well,' said Captain Parkinson, after some moments of 
silence, ' it's been a boggled business altogether. If you 
love her, and she loves you, as you say you do, you ought to 
have contrived to get married.' 

^It certainly seems as if we ought, though I tlunk 
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IVe given you some pretty good reasons to the contrary. 
But, Captain Parkinson,' continued the young man in a 
lowered tone, * it has sometimes struck me, when pondering 
over the matter during the outward voyage — I had plenty 
of time then for reflection — that perhaps there was some 
sinister influence at work against us, of which I was unaware. 
I'll tell you why I think so.' 

Richard related the anecdote of his mysterious acquaint- 
ance on the Jersey pier. 

* Could that be,' asked the Captain, hesitatingly, * the 
brother of— of Madame Weitzel ? ' 

* James Joddrell, you mean ? ' He mentioned that 
ominous name for the first time, and observed that his com- 
panion winced at it. * No, it was not he. Quite a different 
sort of man. However, it might be his emissary.' 

* But what object could he have in — ' 

*What object?' interrupted Richard. * Didn't you 
mention the object just now ? Isn't there such a thing as 
revenge ? I know nothing of Mr. Joddrell's feelings, but I 
remember that during that last interview with your niece, 
which settled my fate. Miss Rippingille hinted darkly that 
if Miss Bayne married me, enemies might rise up and annoy 
her. I said nothing of this before, because I wanted to 
spare your feelings — ' 

' Never mind my feelings,' answered Captain Parkinson, 
roughly. * I am not afraid of these enemies.' His words 
were courageous enough, but his face was pale, and his lips 
trembled. *Well, Mr. Garland,' he said at length, with 
more kindness than he had hitherto shown, at the same time 
proffering his hand, *' I think we have said enough for the 
present. I won't give any advice, except to remind you of 
the old motto, nil desperandum.' 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

MOEE OP Emily's management. 

More than a twelvemonth had passed away since Richard 
Garland had asked Eleanor Bayne to become his wife ; the 
month of September had come round again, several changes 
had taken place in the Rippingille household, and other 
changes were impending. Old Mrs. Wilcox had been 
removed, not to the grave, as her mistress had somewhat 
rashly anticipated, but to an alfnshouse near the Spa Road, 
Bermondsey, where she apparently began a new lease of 
life. Perhaps there was something revivifying in the smell 
of leather, at any rate her rheumatic pains subsided, and 
she might be seen on sunshiny week-days sitting at her door ^ 
watching the trains on the Greenwich Railway, and on 
Sundays partaking of dinner in company with her son, a 
young man in the uniform of the General Post Oflfice. 
Henry and Jane had been united in the bonds of wedlock 
in the merry month of May, at St. Luke's Church, Old 
Street. Miss Rippingille and Eleanor watched the ceremony 
from an adjacent pew, and when it was over went into the 
vestry to see Jane sign the book and to offer their con- 
gratulations, though the younger lady marred the general 
joyfulness by suddenly bursting into tears. 

* Poor dear ! ' observed Jane to her husband, as she 
climbed into the cab, after being loudly cheered by the boy 
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and girl population of Golden Lane and Whitecross Street, 
who were assembled at the church door, on account of her 
magnificent green silk dress, 'poor dear! she's fretting to 
think it weren't her own wedding.' 

* Ah 1 I thought we should be married fust,' replied her 
more selfish spouse, as he leant back comfortably against 
the cushions. 

Three days afterwards Mr. Darley opened a greengrocer's 
shop at Shepherd's Bush, and though a little displeased 
because Miss Rippingille declined to deal with him on 
account of the number of miles which intervened between 
his establishment and Finsbury Square — he had entertained 
some wild scheme of forwarding vegetables by the Parcels 
Delivery Company — ^yet he plunged into business with com- 
mendable energy. Like most beginners he lost money at 
first, and would perhaps have continued to lose money if he 
had not called in the aid of that* gawky nephew, who, 
though a nincompoop as a table- waiter, displayed no small 
amoimt of genius and c&pacity in the purlieus of Covent 
Garden. 

About the same time Dr. Rippingille's Mincing Lane 
speculations came to grief. The poor old gentleman got 
into such a mess, and became so utterly bemuddled and 
perplexed in his commercial intellects, that he was forced to 
call Fippy to his assistance. That faithful daughter, alarmed 
at the magnitude of her father's operations, immediately 
summoned a council of advice, composed of Mr. Naylor, of 
Tidd, Washburne, and Naylor, and Mr. Crofts, the family 
solicitor. The shrewd shipowner and the gallant artillery- 
man put their heads together, and eventually extricated the 
doctor from all his liabilities at a cost of nearly a thousand 
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pounds. Poor Pippy was distressed beyond measure, fearing 
that her father would, as soon as the shock was over, return 
to his evil ways, and ultimately sink every halfpenny he 
possessed in the whirlpool of speculation. 

^ I do so wish we could get away from London altogether, 
and take a nice little cottage in the country,' she said to Mr. 
Crofts. 

* Nothing easier, my dear Miss Rippingille,' replied the 
Major ; * I can get an excellent price for the remainder of 
your lease, furniture and all. The Square's in great demand 
just now.' 

* Do sound papa about it,' said Miss Pippy, entreatingly ; 
and to her surprise and delight the Major informed her a few 
days later that the doctor had yielded to his representations. 
Miss Rippingille was surprised, because she had expected 
that her father would flatly refuse to adopt any such prudent 
course. She was not aware that the old gentleman had been 
so thoroughly frightened by his losses that he was ready to 
listen to any proposal which Crofts might make. She was 
delighted, because for years past she had longed to live in 
the country, and still more because she perceived that 
since Richard Garland's departure, Eleanor pined in the 
gloomy Finsbury house. Besides, her father was growing 
quite unfit for practice. He was no deafer than he had 
been a year before, but his hands were more tremulous, and 
during his commercial mania he had neglected the few 
patients who still stuck by him. These worthy persons, 
although they never paid him for his services, took his 
conduct in great dudgeon, and for the most part resolved for 
the future to do their own doctoring, until they could fidl in 
with another Rippingille. 
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And how was our dear friend Eleanor during this month 
of September, 1861 ? She had long since recovered all her 
bodily ailments, and was as well as usual. She looked even 
lovelier than she used to look, partly because her slender 
girlish figure had become more developed and more 
womanly, and partly because there was a sadder and more 
thoughtful look in her eyes than had appeared there in the 
happy days when she knew nothing about love. She had 
spent a great part of the winter under kind Mrs. Brandram^s 
roof, who, without ever referring to her guest's sorrow, had 
done all she could by cheerful, hopeful conversation and 
gentle treatment to soothe the poor girl's wounded spirit. 
As for Miss Maria Carver, at first Eleanor felt that it was 
an efibrt to be civil to her, she seemed so prosaic and so 
pragmatical ; but by degrees she discovered that there was 
a well-spring of true feminine sympathy beneath that for- 
bidding scholastic exterior. They became firm friends, and 
Eleanor was compelled to acknowledge, that though far less 
attractive than Emily Garland, Maria Carver was probably 
more deserving of confidence. 

And what were her feelings towards Richard Garland ? 
Well ; she believed, either rightly or wrongly, that but for 
her unfortunate illness, the marriage, in spite of all obstacles, 
would have taken place, and so she persisted in regarding 
herself as his afiianced wife. Aunt Pippy frowned a little 
at this sanguine view, enunciated sage axioms on the fickle- 
ness of lovers, especially when separated from their sweet- 
hearts by a geological interval eight thousand miles thick, 
and then comforted her tearful darling with that last letter 
which Richard had written from Plymouth. Of course, it at 
oDce passed into the young lady's custody, and reposed in 
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her desk in company with a few other precious specimens of 
correspondence which she was in the hahit of taking out 
and reading continually. 

In the month of May the first letter from Bichard arrived. 
It was addressed to Miss Rippingille, hut contained a volu- 
minous inner packet for Eleanor. 

* I believe, my dear,' said Aunt Pippy, looking fierce, but 
speaking softly, ^that I should be consulting your happi- 
ness best by putting this inner envelope unread into the 
fire?' 

* You couldn't be so cruel ? ' answered Eleanor, smiling, 
and stretching out her hand. 

* And what is tlie news ? ' asked the elder lady, after a 
pause, ' for Mr. Garland has positively told me nothing.' 

* The news is good,' replied the younger lady, with 
sparkling eyes. * Eichard is very well,' (' poor boy ! ' she 
interjected, * he will be so sorry to hear of his father's 
death ! ') * and he is as fond of me as he ever was.' 

After this, there was a regular interchange of letters by 
every mail, and Miss Bippingille was so pleased to see the 
improvement afiected in Eleanor's health and spirits by this 
postal regimen, that she forbore to inquire whether she was 
acting prudently in permitting the correspondence to be 
carried on. 

So matters went on till September, when soon after the 
sale of the lease and furniture had been efiected, and while 
the doctor and Eleanor were busily engaged in packing up 
the monkeys, and beetles, and butterflies. Miss Emily Gar^ 
land made her appearance, and was shown in the drawing- 
room, where Miss Rippingille received her alone. At first 
the worthy little lady was stony and grim almost to 
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incivility, but Emily did not care about that, she had come 
to make herself agreeable, and agreeable she determined to 
be. Miss Rippingille, who, being plain herself, was easily 
impressed by the beauty of others, could not deny that 
Emily looked especially pretty in her deep mourning. All 
her dress was of the finest material and most fashionable 
make ; while her dark eyes flashed all the brighter, and her 
clear pale complexion shone all the clearer by reason of this 
sombre setting. 

* Yes 1 ' said Miss Emily, heaving a gentle sigh of pro- 
priety, in reply to Miss Rippingille's brief inquiries, 'my 
poor dear father passed away at last almost imperceptibly ; 
it was really a relief to my mother, for she was completely 
worn out with perpetual watching ; still she felt the shock 
very severely, as indeed we all did. Besides, we have a 
selfish reason for being sorrowful, for my mother is left very 
badly ofil' As the young lady said these words, Miss 
Rippingille tried to look as if she was not admiring her 
visitor's handsome mourning, but Emily must have read an 
expression of surprise in her face, for she quickly added : 
* I should have been obliged to get the very plainest things 
possible, had it not been for Richard's liberality. Oh ! Miss 
Rippingille, how deeply disappointed I was to find that he 
was destined to sail without his bride I ' 

* It caused great grief in this house, I can assure you. 
Miss Garland,' said Miss Rippingille, drily. 

* I know it must have done so. I know what these dis- 
appointments are. I have endured one myself, and that was 
a bitter trial. Poor dear Eleanor ! she must have suffered so 
much. But, dear Miss Rippingille, I have never been able 
to understand the afiair thoroughly. When we parted that 
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memorable day at the Waterloo Station, eyerything seemed 
80 prosperous, and yet afterwards there was nothing but 
misunderstanding. And the cruellest thing of all was that 
Bichard actually hinted that I was the cause of his ill- 
success ; I, who did everything I could to serve him I ' 

^ Isn't it possible, Miss Garland, to have too much zeal ? ' 
asked Miss Pippy, with a sly look in her eyes. ^ But here 
comes Eleanor, I would rather she should talk to you on 
this subject. ' With these words, and a stiff little bow. Miss 
Bippingille retired from the room. 

Two or three conflicting emotions made Eleanor blush 
scarlet when she saw who the visitor was. But before she 
had time to think or to speak a word, she was embraced and 
hugged and kissed so fervently, that Emily's crape rustled 
and crackled as if it was giving out electrical sparks. 

' You dear, sweet, patient, generous thing I ' This was 
only the mildest part of a string of laudatory epithets which 
the impulsive young lady showered forth — ^but I forbear to 
give any more. At last, with a final kiss on the forehead, 
she gently deposited Eleanor in a chair as if she had been a 
baby, and then sat down herself. 

* Now, my dear creature,' said Emily, as she shook out 
the folds of her dress, * I've come to have a regular good 
talk ; what ages it is since we have met, and what dreadful 
things have happened 1 Oh ! dear me ! I don't mean poor 
papa, we'll talk of that afterwards, but yourself and Bichard, 
what an unforhinate ending to such a happy beginning! 
But I'm rejoiced to find, from darling Dick's last letter, that 
you love one another as much as ever.' 

* I think we do,' said Eleanor, with a quiet smile. 

* But before I say another word, I want to know why 
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Aunt Pippy is so dry 'this morning. She is extraordinarily 
dry, and I can see tfaa^t her dryness is aifected. She thinks 
it her duty to be dry, and she feels thoroughly uncomfortable, 
because it's so contrary to her natural good-humoured free- 
dom. Now, Eleanor, what harm have I done, except to 
upport your dear Bichard through thick and thin ? ' 

^ I am sure, Emily/ said Eleanor, as she affectionately 
laid her hand in her friend's, ^ that you did not mean to do 
any harm^ but perhaps you did do a little harm, through 
your excess of zeaL* 

* Why, that's exactly what your aunt says ! Come, Eleanor, 
tell me, what did I do ? ' 

* Didn't you give those letters to Dr. Eippingille ? * 
•* What letters?' 

* Those horrid, heartless letters — at least I thought them 
so at the time — which gave an account of my uncle Samuel's 
fortune, and how he meant to leave it.' 

*I remember,' said Emily, reflectively, *when Bichard 
came to England, and first disclosed to me that there was 
such a creature in the world as Eleanor Bayne, that he 
showed me some papers in his dispatch-box. One, I think, 
was from a lawyer — ' 

* Yes, from a Mr. Downing. It is of these papers that I 
speak. Well, Bichard said— at least, he implied— that you 
took these papers out of his dispatch-box, without his know- 
ledge^ meaning, of course, to do him a service, and that you 
handed them to Dr. Bippingille.' 

*My dear child 1* exclaimed Emily, in a voice of un- 
affected astonishment, * what do you take me for ? ' 

At this moment Dr. Bippingille came into the drawing* 
room, looking rather shaky and ancient. 

f2 
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* Ah ! I thought as much/ he said, silly. * A visitor, eh ? 
Always pleased to run away from work, Miss Nelly 1 ' Here 
he shook hands with considerable cordiality with Miss Gar- 
land, being always mollified by the sight of a nice-looking 
young woman. * How are the crops down in Cumberland ? ' 
he demanded, as earnestly as if agricultural statistics were 
the object of his existence. 

* I don't belong to Cumberland, Dr. Bippingille,' said. 
Emily, smiling, ' I'm a Lancashire lass.' 

The old gentleman had not brought his sea-eerpent with 
him, so he heard very imperfectly. * Oh I ' he replied ; then 
after a pause, * How's your brother ? ' 

* Which of them ? ' screamed Emily, smiling and nodding 
at Eleanor. * I've scores of them.' 

* Why, the one that came here courting Nelly/ 

* He's very well.' 

* Safe landed?' 

* Months ago.' 

* Fine young fellow,' observed the doctor, * but not the 
husband to suit my Nelly.' 

* Where will you find a better, sir ? ' demanded Emily, 
courageously. 

*He played fast and loose with me about that twenty 
thousand pounds of Captain What's-his-name,' said the old 
gentleman in an irritated tone. 

* Oh ! papa, how can you say so ? ' said Eleanor, reproach- 
fully, as she put her lips to his ear. 

* Well, it's all over now,' continued the old gentleman, *so 
we must make the best of it. I don't want to be bothered 
with any more love-making. Wait till I'm under the turf, 
Nelly, before you choose your next' 
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* My next 1 ' said Eleanor, half-laughing, half-indignant, * I 
never shall choose a next/ 

* What ! you don't mean to be an old maid, like 
Pippy?'^ 

* I can't tell what I may be,' she answered ; * it is no dis- 
honour to be an old maid, but if I ever marry I hope to 
marry Eichard Garland.' 

Dr. Eippingille evidently caught the sense of this last 
sentence, but though he elevated his shaggy white eyebrows, 
he said nothing. 

* May I say a few words to you alone. Dr. Rippingille ? ' 
whispered Emily, drawing the doctor aside. 

* I can't hear anything comfortably without my snake,' 
answered the old man, rather peevishly. Then in a softer 
tone, as he suddenly recollected how pretty Emily looked, 
* Come down to the study, my dear young lady, and you 
shall talk to me for half-an-hour if you please.' 

* Wait for me, darling,' said Emily, hastily to Eleanor ; * I 
shan't be away five minutes ; I want to say a word to the 
doctor about Richard's letters.' 

Now at this point the reader may make an objection, 
which it will take some little time to answer. Here is the 
objection. Why should Emily be at the pains to descend to 
the study, when half-a-dozen words in Eleanor's clear, 
mu^cal voice, whispered close into the doctor's ear, would 
have elicited a reply? The question would simply have 
been, * Who gave you Mr. Garland's papers ? ' But the fact 
was that Emily did not wish that question answered iq 
Eleanor's hearing. Now for her reasons : 

Miss Garland had not come to Finsbury Square straight 
from North Lancashire. She had been spending a month in 
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Wiltshire, at Carnaby Hall, by the express invitation of her 
dear friend Katharine Carnaby. While there, she had met 
our old acquaintance, Vincent, who had gone home to get a 
little rest and country air after his City labours. 

The house had been fall of visitors, of a sort very uncon- 
genial to Vincent Carnaby. The male guests were all keen 
sportsmen, who spent the livelong day trudging over the 
stubbles with their guns ; or if they felt particularly lazy, they 
took the boats and went fishing in the great pond in the 
park. The ladies were devoted to archery, and riding 
parties, and picnics ; while the evenings were passed in sing- 
ing, in playing round games, and in extempore dances. All 
this sounds very jolly to those who like such divertisements, 
but to Vincent it was exceedingly distasteful. He wanted 
rational conversation, and the nearest approach he could get 
to it was a disquisition on the malt tax by his worthy sire. 
His notion of rational conversation was such talk as may be 
beard in the common-rooms of Oriel or Balliol ; or still better, 
he enjoyed the society of two or three quiet ladies, with an 
intense appreciation for poetry, and a fervent admiration for 
Mr. Vincent Camaby's disquisitions thereon. Not a soul at 
Carnaby Hall cared about poetry. They knew, of course, who 
were the chief poets, and several of the guests had met one 
or two living representatives of that art in society, and could 
accurately describe how they were dressed, and how they 
wore their hair, but they cared not a straw for their writings. 
But there was one green spot in this barren wilderness of 
rollicking, unthinking fun; that oasis was named Emily 
Garland. How it happened I can't say, but several times, 
when Vincent was wandering disconsolately about seques- 
tered parts of the park with a book in his hand — despising 
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himself because he wasn't a sportsmaD, yet despising the 
sportsmen because they were so illiterate — several times he 
encountered jMiss Emily Garland. Most people look well in 
black, and, as has been already remarked, Emily looked espe- 
cially charming in her sombre garments. Vincent thought 
she had never appeared so attractive. Then her manner 
was soft and pensive ; she was less talkative than of yore, 
but more earnest ; altogether there was something very nice 
about her. As if by common consent, almost the first topic 
which they seriously discussed was the failure of her bro* 
ther's attempt to marry Eleanor Bayne. Emily expatiated 
on the deep disappointment which she herself had sustained, 
and little by little lured Vincent to confess his own love for 
that charming young lady. Emily said she wasn't surprised, 
she had suspected something of the kind, though Eleanor had 
never told her so (which was perfectly true), and she then 
proceeded to insinuate that Eleanor was scarcely the woman 
to make Mr. Camaby happy. A man of his temperament 
needed a stirring, ambitious wife ; he would be in Parlia- 
ment one of these days, at any rate, he would be a famous 
merchant, and the lady whom he honoured with his hand 
should sympathize in all his aspirations. Eleanor was a 
delightful girl, full of good sense and deep feeling, but she 
was of too humble-minded and retiring a nature to marry a 
public character. Vincent ventured to dissent from this 
view, declared that Miss Bayne was just the girl to make 
him happy, but frankly avowed that he feared he had no 
chance of winning her. He had recently sounded Miss Rip- 
pingille on the subject, and had discovered that Eleanor 
appeared irrevocably devoted to her Australian lover. Then 
he went on to say — not during their first conversation, but 
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some days later, when they bad become wonderfully confi- 
dential together — that his conscience smote him for the part 
he had played in Bichard Garland's affairs. Emily was all 
attention after he had spoken thus, but she prudently 
remained entirely silent. He then went on to confess (would 
Miss Garland ever forgive him ?) that having become con- 
vinced that her brother was playing an unworthy part — ^he 
now acknowledged that he had perhaps been mistaken — he 
had endeavoured to thwart him. Here he paused and 
coloured deeply. Perhaps he thought he had already said 
too much, but Emily most amiably laid her hand on his coat 
sleeve and murmured that she could quite excuse him — she 
knew by sorrowful experience with what jealous dislike a 
lover always regarded a possible rival. The worthy Vincent 
was so entranced with her considerate kindness, and so 
pleased at having found a confessor — such a fascinating con- 
fessor too — for his misdeeds, that he actually raised the accu- 
rately-gloved hand to his lips and kissed it respectfully. 
Emily really thought something else was coming, but some- 
thing else did not come. The young man remained very 
silent during the remainder of their stroll, and a few morn- 
ings later, announced at the breakfast table that business 
demanded his immediate return to the smoky atmosphere of 
Austin Friars. 

I need not detail Emily's interview with Dr. Bippingille. 
in the study at any great length. As soon as he had got 
his sea-serpent ready for action, she simply asked him who 
had given him her brother's papers. He replied that he did 
not care to say, the affair was over now and it might breed 
mischief if he were to disclose any name. But when she told 
him that she was unjustly accused, and that she wished to 
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clear herself, he somewhat unwillingly replied, * Mr. Car- 
naby/ She said that that was all she wanted to know, and 
begged him for her sake, pressing the old gentleman's hand 
affectionately as she spoke, to keep the matter a profound 
secret. Dr. Eippingille readily acceded to this request, 
hairing no desire that Vincent's misdeeds should see the 
light, because he still hoped that his little Nelly might 
marry the prosperous young merchant. He then escorted 
Emily most politely to the door, muttering in an audible 
tone, * What an elegant creature she is 1 — I should be proud 
to call such a girl my daughter — poor Pippy looks like a 
scullerymaid alongside of her.' 

* Well, Eleanor,' said Emily Garland, when she had re- 
gained the drawing-room,' ' I have had a talk with the 
doctor about those inconvenient papers. How they came 
into his possession I shan't tell you at present, but one thing 
you may be sure of, I did not give them to him. I am 
almost angry, my dear friend, that you could for a moment 
suppose that I, who, whatever my faults may be, have been 
brought up like an honest woman — that I could stoop to an 
act of robbery.' 

*Eichard seemed to think, dear Emily,' said Eleanor, 
* that you would not consider it a dishonourable action, that 
you would believe the end justified — ' 

* The means ? A pretty opinion Richard must have of his 
devoted eldest sister,' exclaimed Emily, half-humorously, 
half-indignantly. *But I see how it is. He knew that I 
was an enthusiast in your favour, and I suppose he charitably 
fancied that I should look on an act of burglary as a mere 
trifle, if it gained him your hand. I wonder he didn't 
expect me to poison the doctor, Aunt Pippy, and Mrs. 
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Shanks. A nice little triple massacre like that would have 
smoothed the hymeneal path considerably. I shall write to 
Bichard by next mail, and hint to him that, although he 
mayn't suspect it, I do keep such a thing about me as a 
conscience. Now for one other question about this affidr. 
Did anybody, besides Bichard, tell you of my thieTish 
doings ? ' 

* Bichard did not tell us, he only seemed, in a sort of 
* melancholy way, to take it for granted.' 

' I'm very much obliged to his royal highness for his flatter- 
ing estimate of my character 1 ' exclaimed Emily. * Well, 
dear, who did tell you ? ' 

' Aunt Fippy heard some unkind rumours about Bichard, 
and was recommended to call on Madame Weitzel — ^where 
you were lodging — for information. She did not see Madame, 
but only Mr. Weitzel, who is a very simple, stupid sort of 
man, and he distinctly told Aunt Pippy that you opened 
your brother's box to satisfy Madame Weitzel that Bichard's 
pretensions to the fortune were genuine.' 

* Oh, what a wicked rascal 1 ' cried Emily, still speaking 
with a humorous air. * I must bring Mr. Weitzel to book, 
and convince you of my innocence. Now, let us talk of 
something else. What shall we talk about ? ' 

* About Bichard,' said Eleanor, blushing. 

* Ah ! I thought you'd say that How nice it must be 
to have a Bichard to think about, a being in whom one 
believes as the quintessence of masculine excellence. Ah ! 
I had a Bichard once/ continued Emily, with a sigh, 
^ though his name was Gerald. What a selfish, deceitful 
creature he proved to be 1 I shall never worship another 
male idol.' 
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* Oh, Emily!' 

* You may say, " Oh ! Emily," my Sweet Seventeen— -by 
the way, I believe it ought to be Sweet Eighteen now — ^but 
you won't alter my opinion. I shall never love another man. 
But I may like somebody quite well enough to marry him, 
and what's more, I mean to do so. Well, Eleanor, I feel 
pretty sure that brother Dick, though he coolly accuses his 
sister of lock-picking, will never treat you as that wicked 
Gerald treated me. I am pleased to find that he writes so 
hopefully. And now I want to know how are you two to be 
brought together again ? Eichard can't come back, as you 
know, for ten years. By that time he will be almost a 
middle-aged man, while even you, my Sweet Eighteen, will 
be a little older than the antiquated individual is who now 
addresses you.' 

* How very ancient you look, Emily ! ' said Eleanor, 
ironically. * If I am alive ten years hence, I shall be quite 
satisfied to look only half as well as you do/ 

'Well/ said Emily, with a complacent glance at the 
chimney-glass, *I mustn't complain, though my hair is 
coming out dreadfully. However, luckily, the men don't find 
out that sort of thing unless it is in front. But to return to 
the question. How are you two sweethearts to be brought 
together again ? If Dick can't go to you, you must go to 
Dick. How is it to be managed? Is he to send you, 
under the rose, a bank-bill to pay your passage, and are 
you to run away from Finsbury Square, and put yourself 
under the protection of the captain of some Black Ball 
liner?' 

* No,* answered Eleanor, firmly ; * I am often accused of 
being foolishly romantic, but I shall do nothing of that sort. 
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I would not mind making the voyage alone if it were my 
duty to do so, but I could not bear to grieve Aunt Pippy ; 
and I should grieve her if I did anything " under the 
rose," as you call it. No, Emily, I wish to be patient I 
once asked Bichard — it was on that well-remembered day 
among the St. Brelade rocks — if he could wait for me five 
years — he modestly doubted whether he could ; it is now 
my business to set him an example of patience.* 

' I sometimes think, Eleanor,* observed Emily, with a 
slight air of scorn, * that you are provokingly good.' 

* I am not at all good, but I don't want to please myself 
at the expense of other people. The Bippingilles are, to all 
intents and purposes, my parents ; they have fed me, and 
clothed me, and tauglit me, all these years, and I should be 
very ungrateful to offend them. I don't at all despair. In 
good time Bichard and I will be brought together. My 
only anxiety is about Aunt Pippy. Although she likes 
Bichard very much, still she nourishes a hope that by degrees 
I shall forget him and be attracted by somebody else. She 
does not understand how completely I am engaged to him. 
I feel that I am as much his wife as if we had been joined 
together in church.' 

^ And do you feel confident that Bichard will remain as 
faithful to you as you mean to remain to him ? Dick is an 
excellent fellow, in spite of his libellous observations about 
me ; still he is a man, and men are desperately fickle, my 
dear.' 

* I can trust him,' said Eleanor, quietly. * It was not until 
after he had sailed, and I had leisure, when recovering from 
that illness, to think coolly over all that had happened, that 
I was able to appreciate exactly how much attached he was 
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to me. I allow that he began in rather a mercenary way. 
He wished to pay his addresses to a young lady of whom he 
knew very little except that she had red hair and a prospect 
of one day inheriting twenty thousand pounds ; hut then I 
feel certain that, when he saw this young lady, he really 
liked her, without thinking about the money. Oh, that 
detestable money 1 Why could not my uncle have advised 
Bichard to go home and make love to his niece without 
telling him what he meant to leave her ? ' 

* Captain Bayne was not aware of your intrinsic merits, 
my dear child. He thought they required to be coated with 
yellow metal.* 

* Emily, don't flatter. I have already quite a good enough 
opinion of myself. I wonder what my uncle said when 
Bichard appeared alone, a poor forlorn bachelor. Bichard 
tells me nothing about it. One sentence is all he has 
written: "Your uncle is deeply grieved at not seeing 
you. 

* I don't know what your uncle may think,' said Emily j 
* but I know that I should be very sorry to miss making the 
acquaintance of such a generous relative. I can't under- 
stand you, Eleanor ; you don't seem to feel the privation a 
bit You don't seem to appreciate the value of twenty 
thousand pounds.' 

* That is what Bichard said when I so nearly quarrelled 
with him, poor fellow ! But indeed, Emily, I can be as fond 
of money as any one, only I should not like to take it from a 
person for whom I have little respect.' 

* What ! don't you respect your uncle. Miss Dutiful ? ' 
adced Emily, almost provoked into a sneer by her friend's 
amioying virtuousness. 
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'I don't respect him enough to be dependent on his 
generosity. If he wishes me to respect him, he should make 
amends to the people he has injured ; he should assist those 
of his own family who want assistance/ 

* Well, my dear,' said Emily, with a ladylike yawn, * I 
can't attain to your standard of excellence. Money, firom 
any quarter, would always be acceptable to me. And now 
for another subject. Where do you suppose I have just 
come from ? ' 

'Edendale?' 

* Oh, no ; we were turned out of the dear old rectory two 
months ago ; and since then I have been, to the best of my 
ability, living on my friends. I have been living on a very 
substantial friend, namely. Sir Titford Camaby, of Camaby 
HaU.' 

^ * Then,' said Eleanor, colouring, * you met Mr. Vincent 
Camaby?' 

* How do you know that, you sly creature ? ' said Emily, 
laughing. * Are you keeping two strmgs to your bow, my 
fair friend with the candid face ? ' 

*I hope not,' replied Eleanor, quite good-humouredly ; 
for as there was no foundation for Emily's half-serious 
inquiry, so there was no sting in her insinuations. ^ But 
Mr. Camaby called here constantly all through the summer, 
and as he has lately ceased to come, I supposed he had gone 
home for a holiday.' 

* Oh I he called here constantly, did he ? And do you 
fancy my dear Eleanor, that he still hopes to win you ? ' 

^ I think so,' replied the young lady, candidly, ' and I am 
sorry to say that Aunt Pippy rather encourages him, though 
she told him plainly that Eichard and I were as much en- 
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gaged as ever. Poor Mr. Carnaby 1 I really pity him very 
much.' 

* You mustn't pity him, Eleanor,' said Emily, with unusual 
earnestness. * You know what pity is akin to — ' 

* There is no fear of that,* answered Eleanor, smiling. 
* Still I may be sorry for him — he is so sensitive — he feels 
disappointments more than most people. Dear Emily, I 
wish he would fall in love with you ; you would make him 
such a nice wife.' 

* With me 1 why, I am three years older than he is ! 
What would Lady Matilda say ? * 

^ I am sure, if her ladyship is a sensible woman, she would 
gay that her son could not choose better.' 

And so, with a warm embrace, the would-be sisters-in- 
law parted. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

A VERY SMALL SACRIFICE. 

A TWELVEMONTH of activc City life had altered Vincent 
Carnaby a good deal. Instead of spending the greater part 
of each day in silent communion with his books, or in plea- 
sant unrestrained intercourse with two or three chosen friends, 
he was compelled, by the nature of his avocation, to pass 
many hours in talking with all sorts of persons, agreeable or 
disagreeable, congenial or uncongenial. The conversations 
which he held with these persons all referred, either directly 
or indirectly, to business matters, while he was constantly 
compelled to be on his guard, lest some too candid admission, 
or premature disclosure, should injure Tidd's house and 
benefit Tidd's rivals. This kind of discipline tended to 
sharpen some of the young man's faculties, which had for- 
merly been so dreamy and unpractical, but it was doubtful 
whether their possessor was rendered more interesting by the 
process. 

His sisters, Louisa and Katharine — who, with an old- 
fashioned countrified excusiveness, growing rare in these 
mammon-worshipping days, looked scornfully on trade and 
traders — roundly declared that the Pumpkin was getting in- 
sufferable. He used to be only a muff — he was rapidly 
degenerating into a * cad.' The rest of the family were not 
60 illiberal. Old Sir Titford growled, vowed that both his 
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sons had utterly disappointed his hopes ; that the elder was 
an idle, extravagant man about town, while the younger had 
not a trace of the gallant old Carnaby blood in his veins, but 
he confessed that Vincent was much the most laudable of the 
two, since he had never put his father to a shilling of expense 
since he inherited his aunt's legacy. Lady Matilda rejoiced 
to discover that dear Vincent's shoulders, in spite of those 
dreadful oflSce-desks, were scarcely so round as they used to 
be, and having had to abandon her cherished vision of seeing 
her beloved son in a surplice, consoled herself by prophesying 
that he would be sure to make a famous name in the City, 
and be ranked hereafter among the Rothschilds and 
Barings. 

As for Vincent himself, he was perhaps not conscious that 
he had changed in any respect ; he believed that he was as 
fond of literature as he had ever been, although of course 
reading was now only the recreation of his leisure hours, and 
he was certainly not aware that he had gradually acquired a 
thorough City man's respect for money and moneyed people. 
This last feeling was greatly enhanced by an agreeable pro- 
position which had been made at Mr. Tidd's hospitable board 
at Clapham in the preceding month of August, just before 
his visit to Carnaby Hall. It had been quite a *firm' 
dinner, nobody being present besides the Tidd family, 
excepting Mr. Washburne, Mr. Naylor, and Vincent. When 
the ladies had withdrawn, old Tidd requested his friends to 
charge their glasses, not for the purpose of drinking a toast, 
but that they might not sit dry-lipped while he troubled 
them with a few observations. The ' few obse»'\rations ' were 
to the following eflfect : His dear old friend and partner, Phil 
Washburne, who had been a martyr to ill-health for ever to 
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many years, who had tried Algiers in the winter, and the 
Hebrides in the summer, without deriving any permanent 
benefit, had determined to retire from the firm, having come 
into a snug private property, whereupon he (Mr. Tidd) and 
his esteemed coadjutor, Mr. Naylor, had resolve to invite Mr. 
Carnaby to take the retiring partner's place on the Isf of 
January following. They had taken careful note of Mr. 
Camaby's energy and perseverance, and they felt sure he 
would be a valuable acquisition. The firm was not (thanks 
to Providence and cautious management) in want of money, 
still, if Mr. Carnaby liked to put in half his available capital, 
say five thousand pounds, why of course they could afford to 
give him a larger share of the profits. Vincent coloured 
with pleasure at this proposal, and after a few days' delibera- 
tion and consultation with one or two experienced City friends, 
accepted it. From that day forward he no longer regarded 
his vocation as a sort of solemn game with no reality about 
it, but as an admirable engine for the coinage of sovereigns 
and shillings ; he began to pore over the books of the firm 
(in the absence of that cantankerous Mr. Gatty) with an 
interest which he had never felt before ; turned to the ships' 
accounts in the ledger, and felt gleeful when he saw a heavy 
item passed to the debit of profit and loss, knowing that 
similar entries next year would imply a certain percentage 
of hard cash in his own pocket 

And here I would offer a brief caution. I have always 
endeavoured in this narrative to avoid leading the reader to 
suppose that things would happen which, after all, did not 
happen, and as I have observed that when a prasperous 
mercantile man is introduced in a story, he is usually, either 
for the purpose of pointing a moral, or by way of startling 
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contrast, reduced to bankruptcy before its close ; I wish to 
say at once that no such clouds threaten the fortunes of 
Tidd & Co. Mr. Tidd's offer was thoroughly bond fide and 
straightforward, nor had Vincent, as far as I am aware, any 
reason afterwards to regret it. I do not deny that Mrs. Tidd 
may have exercised a little pressure on her worthy husband, 
with a view to an eventual union between the baronet's son 
and one of her cherry-cheeked daughters, but this idea 
cannot have had much influence, since Mr. Naylor had 
informed his senior partner's wife that he had met a young 
lady at Dr. Rippingille's (* sweet girl, ma'am,' observed Mr. 
Naylor, * though I say so in the presence of your daughters '), 
and that this young lady evidently fascinated the rising 
commercial genius from Oxford University so strongly, that 
he was not likely to look in any other direction. 

But everybody was not so well pleased with this arrange- 
ment as the firm and their affianced partner. The story soon 
got wind, for the next day Mr. Tidd summoned Mr. Gubbins, 
the chief clerk, into his private room, and simply told him 
that Mr. Carnaby was coming into the concern on New 
Year's Day. 

* Oh 1 indeed, sir,' says poor old Gubbins, quite amiably, 
as he titillated his wrinkled cheek with his penholder. 

Old Gubbins had been in the house since 1817, had a vivid 
recollection of the panic of 1825 (it was one of his stock 
reminiscences over half-a-pint of sherry in the upstairs 
snuggery at Joe's, in Finch Lane), he received 300/. 
a-year and a turkey at Christmas in exchange for his ser- 
vices, and had brought up a numerous and well-conducted 
family at Bamsbury on this modest stipend. Poor old 
Gubbins I it would have been a handsome thing to have 
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taken him into the firm — the honour and glory of being a 
partner would have amply satisfied him, and he would have 
been content with nominal pro6ts, for these old clerks who 
spend their lives gathering gear for other people, are often 
the most guileless and unselfish of men — yes, it would have 
been a handsome thing, but old-fashioned houses are unwilling 
to do this sort of handsome thing. People like Tidd & Q). 
would pension old Gubbins liberally, they would cheerfully 
help his sons and daughters on in the world, but they are 
jealous of admitting their clerks to partnership, unless tbe 
said clerks are so pushing and energetic (as Mr. Naylor had 
been) that they fear they may become rivals. 

Mr. Tidd never told Mr. Gubbins that the news was 
any secret, so the old chief mentioned it confidentially to 
Mr. Gatty, and Mr. Gatty mentioned it truculently to Mr. 
Weitzel, as the two gentlemen sat in the 'Grasshopper' 
dining-rooms — beset by heated and hurried clerks — awaiting 
their usual ' small steaks.' 

* Didn't I tell yer so, last year ? ' growled Mr. Gatty. 
* And ain't it a burnin' shame to have that screeching college- 
bred fool shoved over our heads, jest because he's a baronet's 
son, and has got a lot of tin ? ' 

*I tink he is always vonderfully civil to you, Mr. Gatty,' 
observed the German. 

' Can't help that. I hate the beggar because he's pro- 
sperous. I hate all prosperous people. I'm quite pleased to 
think he couldn't marry that jolly-looking gal. You know 
who I mean. I grinned with joy to think both of 'em had 
missed her.' 

' Veil, I don't hate Mr. Garnaby,' said Weitzel. * He is 
a good-natured gentleman — high-born gentlemen are gene- 
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rally good-natured — that I vill say, though a member of the 
Democratic Club ; and I tink, Mr. Gatty, if I vork him 
properly, I can persuade him to advance our screws.' 

* A fat lot of advance you'll get with a nipper like Naylor 
in the shop!' quoth surly Mr. Gatty. *I abominate that 
red-headed vermin worst of all, because he was only a scrub 
like myself a few years back. Shouldn't I like to see a 
bloody revolution in the City of London 1 Now then, 
Charles' (to the waiter), 'w here's my arf-pint of stout and 
bitter?' 

Let us leave this human porcupine, whose fretful quills 
tortured himself quite as much, poor wretch, as other people, 
and revisit the counting-house in Austin Friars at a later 
period, namely, in the month of September, a few days afler 
Emily's visit to Finsbury Square. The usual September air 
of languor prevailed in the oflSce : Mr. Na^ lor was once more 
slaying partridges in Norfolk ; Mr. Tidd was inhaling the 
sea-breezes upon the chain-pier at Brighton ; Mr. Carnaby 
was gone to lunch. 

Mr. Weitzel was aroused from his foreign letter-book, 
which he was indexing in a lethargic leisurely way, by a 
modest tap on the counter. He looked up and saw, to his 
surprise, his two sons. Masters Ludwig and Ernest, arrayed 
in all the glory of clean collars and Sunday jackets. 

* Vy, my boys,' said the astonished parent, * vot are you 
doing avay from school ? ' 

' Mar sent us here with a note, and said we might have a 
half-holiday, and go and see the steamers start from London 
Bridge/ answered both lads at once. 

The note was an elegant production of thoroughly uncom- 
mercial aspect Its envelope was of a delicate green tint; it 
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smelt agreeably of perfume, and it was addressed in a pretty 
feminine hand to ' Vincent Camaby, Esq.' 

^ Who is it from ? ' demanded the inquisitive parent, as he 
peered hopelessly under the edge of the envelope. 

* From Miss Garland ; she's waiting in the musio-room.* 

* So 1 ' returned Mr. Weitzel, reflectively, as he stroked 
his beard. He then dismissed his ofispring with twopence 
each to buy apples, and a warning not to lean too far over 
the bridge-parapet. 

Shortly after, Vincent Camaby returned from luncheon — 
prim, gloved, and umbrella-laden, as usual. Mr. Weitzel 
approached him with a mysterious air. 

^ Sir,' he whispered, ' dere is a young lady vsdting to see 
you at ray house — Miss (Sarland.* 

Vincent started. 

^ I think I can guess vot she has come about Those 
accursed papers ! Please to recollect, Mr. Gamaby,' added 
the German, cringingly, ^ dat I did it all for your sake. 
Here is Miss Garland's note.' 

There was nothing very alarming in the note. It ran 
thus: 

*494, City Boad, Sept — , 1861. 
*My BEAR Mb. Carnaby, 

^ Am I committing an unpardonable offence in asking a 
busy merchant to desert his work for an hour, and come and 
see me here ? If I am not, will you come, as I want to talk 
to you about a matter of some little importance to both of us? 
I had not the courage to invade you at Austin Friars, so I 
send my trusty pages, the junior Weitzels, to summon you. 

' Sincerely yours, 

* Vincent Camaby, Esq.* * Emily Garland. 
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Although he fancied that Miss Garland's request might 
have something to do with her brother's papers, the young 
man did not feel altogether disconcerted by this missive ; on 
the contrary, he derived an agreeable sensation of com- 
placency from the thought that there was at any rate one 
woman in the world — a handsome and pleasing woman too — 
who wrote a& if she liked him. As for that obsequious 
Mr. Weitzel, he turned upon him with an indescribable 
air of hauteur^ condescended to make no reply to his observa- 
tions, but simply bade him tell Mr. Gubbins that he 
(Vincent) should be back in an hour. Sam, the errand-boy, 
was then sent in quest of a Hansom cab, and shortly after 
Vincent was deposited at the door, of No, 494, Gity Boad. 

As he alighted from the cab the young man felt an interest 
in gazing up at those dingy common-place windows, for it was 
there that Eleanor (whom he still worshipped, though with 
somewhat diminished fervour) had t;aken her singing lessons. 
On summer days, when windows were all thrown open, her 
silver voice must often have re-echoed across the Gity Boad, 
and made sweet music among the rattle of the omnibuses 
and the rumble of the carts. If he had questioned an elderly 
man who kept a fruit-stall at the comer of the adjoining 
street, that honest tradesman would have informed him that 
he had heard a sight of female Singing at number four-nine- 
four, but that it wasn't, as a rule, worth listening to. Once, 
it was about fifteen months back, he had heard some good 
sanglng there certainly, but then it was a gent as sung, and 
be gave something manly and patriotic, such as a plain man 
could understand, not all shakes and gibberish. 

I pass over the salutations which took place between 
Emily and Vincent. It is enough to say that the lady 
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blushed a little, and looked very pretty in her bonnet ; and 
that the gentleman blushed a great deal, and did not look 
particularly pretty either with or without his hat. 

*I am so sorry to be wasting your time, Mr. Camaby,' 
said Emily, when the preliminary commonplaces were over, 
'that I won't spend another moment talking about the 
weather, I will tell you at once why I begged you to come 
and see me. A curious accusation has been brought against 
me, and I want your valuable advice to aid me in clearing 
myself of it. The other day I called at the Rippingilles, 
was received very dryly by Miss Rippingille, and on 
asking Miss Bayne confidentially for the reason of this dry- 
ness, discovered that I was supposed to have stolen some 
letters out of my brother's desk, and placed them in Dr. 
Rippingille's hands. These letters, as perhaps you know, 
Mr. Carnaby, virtually prevented my brother's marriage 
with Miss Bayne. Now, did you ever hear a more pre- 
posterous charge ? Is it likely that I, who was doing all I 
could to help on the marriage, should do. such a wrong and 
mischievous thing? I feel the accusation all the more, 
because it seems that my brother actually believed I was 
guilty. I thought his manner was unnaturally cold and 
distant towards me just before he sailed— it is now accounted 
for. How, Mr. Carnaby, I ask you, shall I set to work to 
clear myself? ' 

Emily Garland spoke in the calm, unsuspicious tone of 
one who simply asks advice from a sensible friend, but her 
eyes were busily watching her companion's face, and she 
observed that he changed colour, and moved uneasily under 
her gaze. 

At length he said, hesitatingly, * How grieved I am, Miss 
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Garland, that you should be suspected of having had any- 
thing to do with these most unfortunate papers I ' 

* You know something of them ? ' asked Emily, with an 
air of tranquil inquiry. 

*I — I chanced to come into the doctor's study just as 
Miss Bayne had swooned away in consequence of reading 
them.' 

* The dear girl ! ' cried Emily, vehemently. * Were they 
80 cruelly worded as that ? How Richard could suspect me 
of deliberately planting such daggers in her breast I know 
not Oh ! Mr. Carnaby,' she said, suddenly changing her 
tone, *what do you think Dr. Rippingille told me? I 
charged him with accusing me falsely. He denied the 
charge, and then, after much pressing and with great 
unwillingness, told me something — but I can't believe it 
Poor old man ! I think he must be crazy. What do you 
think it was, Mr. Carnaby ? ' 

Vincent had become very pale, and for half-a-minute, 
though his lips moved, he did not utter a word. 

*If he denies it,' said Emily to herself, 'I will have 
nothing to do with such a miserable coward. I am prepared 
to marry for money, but I can't marry a man whom I utterly 
despise. But if he confesses it, I — ' 

Here she stayed her meditations, for Vincent was about 
to speak. 

His words seemed to be uttered with much difficulty. 

* Dr. Rippingille mentioned my name ? ' 

* Yes, Mr. Carnaby, he did.' Emily spoke in a tone of 
awful* solemnity. She was an admirable actress, was this 
young lady, and threw herself heart and soul into every part 
she undertook. 
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Another portentous pause, and then Vincent, changing 
from paleness to violent flushing, burst forth with great 
earnestness in this fashion : 

* Dear Miss Garland, I fear you will never forgive my 
conduct ; I am ashamed to appear in your presence ; I should 
scarcely have courage to speak now, had you not been so 
kind to me that day in Carnaby Park/ 

Emily slightly softened the sternness of her expression. 
The poor fellow had begun to make a dean breast, and it 
was advisable to encourage him. 

*How little I thought that day,' she murmured, as if 
dwelling with sentimental fondness on the recollection of 
their companionship, ' that when you spoke of having tried 
to thwart my brother, you referred to — but I won't interrupt 
you,' she said, almost graciously, after a sudden pause; 
^you shall make your confession in your own way, Mr. 
Carnaby.' 

* I am sorry to say,' continued Vincent, who was a little 
cheered by the gleam of sunshine in Emily's manner, * that 
it w^ I who gave the doctor those letters which caused so 
much mischief. But, believe me. Miss Garland, I did not 
take them from his desk. I should have shrunk from such 
an action ; but I was so anxious to discover your brother's 
real motives for paying his addresses to Miss Bayne, that I 
foolishly took Mr. Weitzel, who is a clerk in our office, and, 
as you know, the master of this house, into my confidence, 
and he, from simple German stupidity, I verily believe, 
rather than from villany, thinking to please me, found means 
of access to Mr. Garland's desk, and toc^ the papers.' 
Here Vincent entered into full particulars : described how he 
had snatched the papers out of Mr. Weitzel's hand on the 
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impulse of the moment ; how he resolved, as he hurried to 
Finsbury Square, to make no use of documents so dis* 
honourably obtained, and only changed his mind to save 
Richard's character from a false charge. * Dear Miss 
Garland,' he concluded, ' I have tried to tell you the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, concerning this painful 
affair — Mr. Weitzel and Dr. Rippingille can, if they choose, 
corroborate me. Do you believe me ? ' 

* I do believe you,' answered Emily, heartily, * and I do 
not think therefore that you really wished to harm Richard.' 

* Then let me go at once to Finsbury Square — you shall 
accompany me if you please. I will tell Miss Bayne all 
that I have told you, and convince, her of your entire 
innocence. Less than this I cannot do.' 

Emily did not want Vincent to go too often to Finsbury 
Square. Judging Eleanor's feelings by her own (we are all 
apt to make mistakes in this way), she felt that if one lover 
were at the Antipodes, and another only two yards off, his 
proximity conferred a formidable advantage on the latter, 
especially when accompanied by superior birth and good 
position. The son of an unknown north-country parson, 
holding an obscure Government berth in a distant colony, 
could not possiUy compete^ in the estimation of a worldly- 
minded person, with the son of a baronet in a first-rate City 
house. Poor Dick was no longer on the spot to exercise his 
personal attractions, though of course Eleanor had his 
photograph in her desk^ as well as in a locket which hung 
about her lovely neck. Altogether, Emily decided that too 
much of Vincent at Finsbury Square might be dangerous. 
The stupid old doctor evidently favoured him, or he would 
not have kept his share in the publication of those letters 
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concealed from his daughter and his protigie ; Miss Pippy 
favoured him, after her oscillating ambiguous fashion ; aud 
if they learnt (apparently they had not heard the news) 
that Vincent was about to become a partner in Tidd's house, 
and that his share of the profits next year would probably 
amount to a thousand or fifteen hundred pounds — Vincent 
in one of his confidential tete-a-tetes had disclosed this 
interesting fact to Miss Emily — there was no telling what 
these Rippingilles might not persuade this annoyingly dutiful 
girl to do. Then Eleanor had such a perverse vein of 
romance in her composition, as shown by her absurd refusal 
to touch her uncle Samuel's money, that she was capable of 
being so smitten by Vincent's magnanimity in disclosing his 
sliare in the desk-robbery for the sake of clearing her dear 
friend Emily's character, that possibly she might transfer her 
affections to him there and then. But it may be objected 
that Emily could, if she pleased, instantly quench any 
danger of rivalry on Eleanor's part, by visiting that young 
lady and denouncing Vincent as Eichard's malicious traducer. 
After such a disclosure Eleanor would certainly have re- 
garded poor Pumpkin with dislike and contempt. This 
course would not have suited Emily at all. She did not 
want Eleanor to despise and detest Vincent, and she did not 
want Vincent to quarrel with a young lady in her twenty- 
seventh year, of the name of Emily Garland. Her plan of 
action was at once more politic and more generous. 

* No, Mr. Camaby,' said Emily, ' I don't advise you to go 
to Finsbury Square. Dr. Eippingille wishes nothing more 
to he said about the matter. Let him have his way. If you 
confess to Miss Bayne as much as you have confessed to me, 
she will never like you again. Take my advice, and let the 
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blame rest with me, as it does at present. Eleanor will 
extenuate my fault, because she believes that, even if I 
acted wrongly, I intended to serve my brother s interests ; 
but she will think that you meant to injure him, and will 
never forgive you.' 

* Miss Garland,' cried Vincent, with astonishment, * I can 
scarcely believe that you mean what you say. If you do, it 
is really too generous. I cannot bear that you should 
accept the burden of my faults.' 

^ It is a very small sacrifice,' answered the young lady, 
modestly casting down her dark eyes. ' Eleanor will think 
scarcely any the worse of me, because she believes my 
motives to have been good, but she would tliink much worse 
of you if she knew the truth.' 

Vincent rose from his chair, and began to pace up and 
down the room. 

* I never met,' he said, * with such considerate kindness. 
For months and months past this shabby deed of mine has 
hung like a weight round my neck ; yes, in truth it was a 
shabby deed ; I fancied Eichard Garland was unworthy ; I 
was wrong, it was myself who was unworthy. He deserved 
to marry Eleanor,' continued the young man, raising his 
voice in his emotion, * far — far better than I did. I am not 
worthy of her, and I am conscience-smitten to think that you, 
her sincere friend, can be so kind to me. I have sometimes 
feared that nobody in the world, except my mother, really 
cared for me. Oh 1 Miss Garland, you do care for me a 
little, do you not ? ' 

Emily remained silent, still keeping those luminous eyes 
fixed on Madame Weitzel's shabby Brussels carpet. Perhaps 
silence suited her object best. 
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* Do you care for me, Miss Garland — Emily ? ' exclaimed 
Vincent, passionately. He took her hand — an unresisting 
hand — and sank upon one knee. Such an attitude is almost 
deemed ludicrous in the prosaic autumn of the nineteenth 
century, when we no longer treat ladies as divinities ; but 
Vincent cared nothing about being ludicrous at that moment 
He was far too much excited. As the tongue refused to 
speak, he wanted to read his answer in those luminous eyes, 
and as he sank upon his knee the bright dark eyes met his 
own, and an intense expression of dumb eloquence flashed 
from them. 

* Emily,' he said, * can you love me well enough to 
become my wife ? I was on the point of asking the question 
in Carnaby Park, but shyness held me back. I knew that 
you knew how I had devoted myself to Eleanor — to Miss 
Bayne, I mean — and I did not venture to speak. May 
I—?' 

A pause, and an ardent kiss bestowed on that unresisting 
hand. Emily made use of her other hand to draw forth her 
handkerchief. She pressed it to her eyes. Possibly there 
were no tears to wipe away, for, after all, why should a 
young lady, rising twenty-seven, weep because a young 
gentleman entreats her to accompany him to the altar? 
Still, the action looked graceful and pathetic. 

*Dear Emily,' — Vincent grew more affectionate as 
he proceeded — * will you speak ? Have I offended 
you?' 

* Dear Mr. Carnaby,' a soft voice murmured, * you have 
not offended me, but you have taken me by surprise ' (oh I 
Emily !), 'I can scarcely speak. Are you sure that you are 
expressing your real feelings, that this is not a transient 
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burst of affection produced by the trifling sacrifice I pro- 
posed to make ? ' 

* Indeed it is not,' asseverated the lover ; * I have long 
intended it. I deeply regretted that I had not spoken at 
my father's house, for letters seem so cold, and I did not 
know when we might meet again/ 

As he uttered these words, Vincent rose from his knee 
(in the opinion of the candid reader perhaps he had been 
resting already too long upon it), and took a seat by the side 
of his lady-love. 

I shall detail very little more of the conversation of these 
young people, for although it was very sweet and satisfac- 
tory to themselves, it might perhaps be tedious to the callous 
world outside ; it is enough to say that they pledjged mutual 
vows of constancy, and that Emily suggested that for 
the present their engagement should be kept a profound 
secret. 

* Except from my mother,' pleaded Vincent. *I must 
have one confidant in my happiness, and my mother likes 
you so much.' 

* I am sure, dear Vincent,' answered Emily, * I cannot 
object to your mother's admission to our counsels. I allude 
rather to other people — in Finsbury Square, for instance.' 

^ I would not wish them to know it,' said the young man, 
blushing scarlet ; ^ at any rate not at present.' He then 
looked at his watch, remembered that Mr. Gubbins would 
probably want him to sign some cheques (he held the pro- 
curation of the firm while Messrs. Tidd and Naylor were out 
of town), so he took Emily's hand, and was about to imprint 
upon it a farewell kiss, when she presented her cheek with 
such unmistakable meaning, that the bashful lover could 
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not help taking the hint. * How shall you get away from 
here, dearest ? ' he asked in conclusion. 

* Oh ! ' said Emily, gaily, ' that is all arranged. The x 
friends with whom I am staying in Bayswater have driven 
into the City on business, and will call for me on their 
return.' And so Vincent departed, making his Hansom 
driver happy with an extra shilling in honour of the 
occasion. 

Emily's Bayswater friends, well-to-do but vulgarish 
people, looked with some contempt on Madame Weitzel's 
humble mansion, and wondered in their hearts how Miss 
Garland, who, in spite of her poverty, mixed in higher 
society than they did, could ever have condescended to 
lodge there. But Emily had explained that her brother, 
being fresh from Australia, naturally wished to be near the 
Docks. Luckily her friends, not being philosophers, were 
satisfied ; but a person of inquiring mind might have asked, 
first, why Australians should want to be near the Docks ; and, 
secondly, why if they did, they took apartments in the City 
Eoad. It is more likely that Emily's friends wondered to see 
how brightly their visitor s eyes sparkled, and what a pretty 
colour she had in her usually pale cheeks. Perhaps they 
surmised that her late landlady, who happened to be at the 
door just as the carriage stopped, shawled and bonnetted 
for a promenade among the Islington shops, was a remark- 
ably agreeable, as well as a very elegant woman. 

As soon as Emily got home, she wrote the following 
note: 

' 17, Yarborough Gardens, Bayswater, 

* September — , 18G1. 
'Dearest Eleanor, 

' One line to say that honest Mr. Weitzel lays the blame 
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of that affair on me. I lay the blame on honest Mr. 
Weitzel. 'I leave you to judge which is most worthy of 
belief, but pray say nothing more about it, not even in your 
letters to Eichard. I am content that for the present he 
should think me guilty. Perhaps at some fvture time I 
may explain everything. 

* Ever affectionately yours, 

* Emily Garland. 
' Miss Bayne, 

* — , Finsbury Square.' 

I need say nothing more about this young lady at present, 
but leave the reader to imagine her feelings of exultation. 
We will, however, take a parting glance at her lover. He 
bad been no less than two hours absent from the office, and 
found on his return a host of claimants for money at the 
counter, and Mr. Gubbins waiting anxiously with a pile of 
blank cheques for signature. The newly-fledged lover's 
hand trembled as he signed the name of the firm — observant 
Mr. Gatty noticed it, and charitably concluded that the 
Oxonian was addicted to secret dram-drinking — Vincent 
fancied that everybody, even those horny-handed lighter- 
men who were standing in the passage whiling away the 
time by cutting quids of pigtail tobacco, must have some 
inkling of the romantic billing and cooing which had been 
going on at No. 494, City Road. Mr. Weitzel, as soon as 
the cheque-signing was over, ventured to approach him, and 
whispered, with an alarmed expression on his face, ^ I hope, 
Mr. Garnaby, you haven't petrayed me ? ' 

* Step into Mr. Tidd's private room, and I'll speak to you,' 
answered Vincent, with authoritative brevity. 

VOL. in. . H 
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* Now, Mr. Weitzel,' he said, when he had entered the 
senior partner's sanctum. ' Now, Mr. Weitzel,' hte repeated, 
thrusting his hands into his trouser-pockets — not a usual 
motion with him — and speaking with unwonted vigour, * I 
hope to hear nothing more from you about those abominable 
papers. They are long since safe in Mr. Garland's possession, 
and nobody has accused you of taking them. Any further 
reference to the subject I shall consider a liberty, and shall 
resent accordingly.' 

Poor Weitzel shrank back to his foreign correspondence 
with his tail between his legs, muttering to himself, * He's 
beginning to talk like vun of the firm already. I vunder if 
Rosa knows anything.' 

He questioned Rosa when he got home to tea. Apparently 
she did not know much. Miss Garland had called, had 
made herself extremely agreeable, had asked if she could 
have the use of the music-room for an hour or so, as she 
wished to see a gentleman on particular business, had also 
asked if Mr. Weitzel had delivered those papers of Mr. 
Garland's to Mr. Camaby, to which she had replied, 
*Yes.' 

* Dat vas a foolish speech,' growled Mr. Weitzel. * Vy 
did not you say you knew noting ? She has accused Gamaby, 
dat is plain, and now he will be my enemy for life. He 
snapped at me dis afternoon like a mad dog. Rosa, you 
have ruined me ! ' 

* Nonsense, Julius. I tell you, Mr. Camaby and Miss 
Garland were as pleasant together as could be. They 
were two hours, by the parlour clock, in the music- 
room, and came out smiling and smirking like a pair 
of lovers. He's a very genteel-looking young man, 
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but terribly plain. I don't think I could marry an ugly 
man.' 

Mr. Weitzel uttered a complacent grunt at the implied 
compliment, as a pig does when you scratch his back with the 
ferule of your walking-stick, and so the colloquy ended. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

RURALISING. 

While Vincent Carnaby was basking in the sunshine of 
prosperity, and arranging partnerships both of a commercial 
and matrimonial character with such facility and success* 
other people were not doing so well. Dr. Kippingille's 
pecuniary star could scarcely be said to be in the ascendant 
He certainly received a good round sum for the lease of his 
house, but when Mr. Crofts, at Penelope's entreaty, made 
a rigorous investigation of her father's affairs, he found that 
there were a good many other liabilities besides the losses 
which had been incurred in Mincing Lane. Tradesmen's 
bills, which Miss Eippingille believed had been paid long 
since, were still unsettled ; there were calls due to a number 
of joint-stock companies in which nobody had ever suspected 
the eccentric old doctor of dabbling ; and these unexpected 
demands swallowed up a great deal of the available cash. 
The old gentleman was wonderfully tractable in Mr. Crofts' 
hands, for he had been completely frightened out of all his 
commercial conceit by the addling of that golden egg which 
he had been trying to hatch in Mincing Lane ; and when 
the Major suggested that he should, without delay, sell all 
his shares in those dubious companies and put the remnant 
of his savings into something substantial — a good leasehold 
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mortgage, for instance, or the Indian railways — he cheerfully 
assented. 

'You'll have enough to live upon in a quiet country 
cottage,' was Major Crofts' final decision; 'but you 
must economize, my dear Miss Penelope, you must econo- 
mize.' 

People who don't mind what rent they pay can always 
find a suitable house with very little difficulty ; but when 
the rent is a serious consideration, it is not easy to obtain 
just such a dwelling-place as one would like to have. There 
is always some disadvantage to make up for the lowness of 
the sum demanded. The house may be prettily situated, 
and provided with a capital garden, but irremediable damp 
lurks in its lower rooms; its newspaper description may 
sound most attractive, but when you get to the spot, you 
notice that it is next door to a brickfield ; or you may be 
able to find nothing wrong about it, you sign the agreement, 
wondering that the landlord is so foolishly moderate in his 
demands, and then discover that there is a mysterious 
visitation called 'back-smoke,' which descends yonr chim- 
neys winter and summer, and deluges your furniture with 
' blacks.' I need not detail the adventures which Miss Eip- 
pingille and her froUgic encountered in the search for their 
quiet country cottage ; it is enough to say that they dili- 
gently studied the columns of the leading newspapers, cut 
out quantities of advertisements, called on numerous house- 
agents, and travelled in various conveyances, trains, omni- 
buses, flys, and pony-carriages, over a large portion of Kent, 
Surrey, and Western Middlesex, before they found what 
they wanted. Eleanor even proposed to write a book called 
* Travels in Search of a Cottage/ and thought it might be 
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quite as interesting as the doctor's * Philosophy of Eril 
Odours.' 

Miss Bippingille discovered the cottage she wanted, or 
rather, to speak more accurately, the cottage which, in 
despair of getting a better, she was fain to put up with, on 
the borders of Middlesex and Buckinghamshire, close to 
where Mrs. Brandram lived, which was of course delightful. 
At least it appeared to be close, in her * Map of Thirty-two 
Miles Bound London ; ' but> on further inquiry, the distance 
between the two places was stated by the uneducated part 
of the native population to be ' a goodish stretch,' and by 
persons of more arithmetical pretensions, to be ^ a trifle better 
nor seven mile,' which, as we all know, is reckoned next door 
in the country. To Lydgate Cottage, accordingly, in the 
village of Fromersham, the Bippingille household removed. 
The ladies were sensible people, they had read Christopher 
North's Essay on Cottages, and did not expect perfection in 
their new abode ; indeed, Eleanpr liked the country so much 
better than town, that she was delighted with everything. 
To her it was sufficient to live in a place where the air was 
pure and unstained with smoke ; where the deafening roar 
of traffic was exchanged for such soft rural sounds, as the 
lowing of cattle and the singing of birds ; where she could 
step out of doors at a moment's notice without even putting 
a hat on, and where she could have plants and animals under 
her charge needing perpetual and anxious supervision. Like 
the sailor in the song, this town-bred damsel, who had been 
bom with a country-loving heart, at once fell to bestowing 
vehement pity on 'those unhappy folks what lives in 
towns,' and was sure that if Mrs. Middleton could only 
see what a charming place Fromersham was, she would 
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abandon the artificial allurements of Finsbury Square for 
ever. 

*And what would Dr. Middleton do?' asked Charles 
Brandram, laughingly. He had come over to see his cousin 
before returning to Oxford. 

* Couldn't . he drive over to Uxbridge ? ' said Eleanor, 
rather timorously, * and go up to see his patients every day 
by the train ? ' 

*Yes, he could, my dear enthusiast,' replied Brandram, 
* and that melancholy fact completely upsets your theory 
that you are living in the country. Don't flatter your- 
self that you are living in the country, you are still only 
a suburban Cockney.' 

* It looks like the country,' persisted Eleanor. 

* No place,' returned the dogmatic undergraduate, * can 
be strictly called the country which is inhabited by a daily 
passenger to London. We have one such erratic being 
within three miles of us. He has an office in Mark Lane, 
and spends the major part of his existence in gigs. Hansoms, 
and railway carriages. No place can be strictly called the 
country to which it is possible to return from the opera at a 
decent hour of the night, and which placards London places 
of amusement on its dead walls.' 

Li return to all this rhodomontade, Eleanor laughed, and 
said that she, at any rate, was quite satisfied. 

Miss Pippy was scarcely so well satisfied. Persons verging 
on middle age (is a lady in her thirty-ninth year verging on 
middle age ?) can't be expected to display such enthusiasm, 
or to be so fond of change as young creatures in their teens. 
When in London, Miss Pippy had often thirsted for the 
repose and tranquillity of country life, but now that she was 
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in the country she sometimes perversely wished herself back 
in town. The shops were such a long way off, and they were 
such disappointing shops when you got to them, and the 
butcher, a worrying person everywhere, was especially 
worrying in Fromersham, because he scarcely ever had 
simultaneous supplies of beef and mutton. Th^n the insects 
— October was a remarkably warm month that year — were 
dreadful. Beetles in the kitchen she had been prepared for, 
for she had suffered from them in London, but she had 
not expected to find a thriving colony of red ants in the 
cupboard of her bedroom ; still less, a mysterious plague of 
wasps in the drawing-room. Let the windows be kept ever 
so closely shut, there were always two or three of these 
insects crawling up the curtains, or beating themselves against 
the window-panes. At first Miss Rippingille, usually the 
most merciful of women, became a perfect Domitian in 
slaughter, but she soon found that her efforts were of little 
use, for the mysterious wasps appeared again. The doctor 
had actually begtm to construct an elaborate theory of self- 
generation, when Anne, the new housemaid, discovered that 
they issued from some holes in the cornice, and, in fact, that 
they had a flourishing settlement somewhere in the ceiling. 
Miss Rippingille instantly made proclama ion that the fumes 
of sulphur or tobacco-smoke should be applied to these 
orifices ; but her father, happening to overhear this san- 
guinary proposal through his sea-serpent, repudiated it with 
indignation. 

* 1 won't have one of 'em touched, Pippy,' he shouted ; * it s 
a particular species of wasp, very rare in England, and I 
shall have a splendid chance of watching their habits.* 
So, until the cold weather came in, and sent these inter- 
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estlng but excitable insects to sleep, he prosecuted his ento- 
mological researches, while poor Pippy sat in hourly terror 
of being stung. However, being an amiable woman, she 
was prepared to run the risk of an occasional sting for the 
sake of contenting her father, and was rewarded for her 
filial devotion by escaping without injury. The fact is that, 
though wasps bear a bad character, they seldom sting unless 
they are terrified or enraged; and being unaware of the 
ferocity with which that beetle-browed lady had slaughtered 
their brethren, they had the politeness to let her alone. 

Although his apparent income was considerably abridged, 
the old doctor was really a much happier man than he had 
been in Finsbury Square. All those Mincing Lane specula- 
tions and Joint-Stock dabblings were brought to a close, 
and he knew exactly how much he had got to live upon, which 
was a comfort he had not experienced for the last five years. 
Being little addicted to luxuries and creature comforts, he 
did not miss Henry very much, or the old brougham ; in 
lieu of the former there was a trim handmaiden, twice as 
active as the quondam footman, and far better-tempered ; in 
lieu of the latter, there was a pony carriage which his 
daughter and Nelly were learning to drive very skilfully. 
He did miss his gratis patients a good deal, for they used to 
gossip with him, and tell him characteristic bits of news about 
their families, but he supplied their place to some extent 
with insects, whose forms and habits he studied perpetually, 
in the day-time with a hand-magnifier, in the evenings under 
a microscope. Then the rector of the parish proved to be a 
congenial gentleman, with a smattering of scientific attain- 
ments, and a taste for medical talk ; while as for Mr. Norris, 
the Fromersham M JLC.S., he treated the retired London 
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physician with immense deference, not merely as a poadble 
patient, but as a man who had pocketed innumerable guinea 
fees in his day, and who had once been called into consulta- 
tion when the health of an Exalted Personage was supposed 
to be in jeopardy. The old doctor lent this obsequious gen- 
tleman his * Philosophy of Stinks,* and received it back with 
80 many enthusiastic compliments that he at once presented 
Mr. Norris with a copy of the work, with his autograph 
(looking like an irregular blot) on the title-page, and in- 
vited him to listen to some chapters of a forthcoming book 
in further illustration of the same odoriferous subject As 
the old gentleman constantly lost his place while reading, 
and was apt, unless Eleanor was at his elbow, to get his 
MSS. into a hopeless state of entanglement, poor Mr. Norris, 
whose leisure time was extremely limited, perhaps wished 
that he had not been quite so complimentary. 

And what were Dr. Bippingille's sentiments towards 
Eleanor ? Had he forgiven her for all the worry and an- 
noyance she had caused him by her abortive love affair? 
Well, he had done even more than this, he had secretly felt 
a little sorry at the part he himself had played in the 
matter, but as it would never do for a venerable personage 
of threescore and sixteen to be confessing his faults to a girl 
in her teens, he.said nothing to Eleanor on the subject. He 
knew that she still kept up a correspondence with Bichard 
Oarland, and winked at the fact, but he hoped that she 
would put off marrying anybody, until, as he phrased it, he 
was * under the turf.' 

As for Eleanor, she remained patient and hopeful, content 
to wait awhile for the realization of her aspirations, but 
thoroughly convinced that her affianced husband would 
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remain true to her. She was wont to become rather nervous 
and anxious just before the arrival of each successive 
Australian mail, and was full of gratitude when the good 
news came that her lover was well- and prosperous. Eichard's 
letters were not of a very impassioned character ; perhaps 
Eleanor would have liked them even better than she did 
if they had been a little softer and more sentimental, but 
they were sensible, affectionate, and honest. In tlie last 
letter which she had had from him — it was the first she had 
received at Lydgate Cottage, and there was a novel pleasure 
in sitting down to read it under the shadow of a friendly 
elm, instead of in a London bedchamber — in this last letter, 
Richard had said that he too was trying to be patient, but 
that he hoped not to have to wait long — say another twelve- 
month, and that he would do everything to hasten on their 
meeting, short of fetching her himself, * which,' observed 
prosaic Eichard, * Grovemment regulations would not permit' 
So altogether Eleanor felt satisfied with the aspect of her 
engagement, and was able to expend her anxieties in another 
direction, for none of us are happy without something to 
trouble us. Eleanor accordingly was troubled with the idea 
that she was a useless burden at the present time in the 
Bippingille household now that the doctor's means had been 
80 much reduced, and as she had not many secrets from 
Aunt Pippy, she one day broached the subject when they 
were out driving together. 

* Have you noticed,' she began, ' that your father does not 
make nearly so much use of me as he did in Finsbury 
Square ? ' 

Miss Eippingille had noticed it, and had not only noticed 
it, but bad felt a little pleased at it Though she tried to 
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subdue the seutiment, she could uot help at times being 
rather jealous of her father's fondness for Eleanor. How- 
ever, she merely replied : 

* Yes, my dear, I have noticed it, but it is very easily 
accounted for. Papa is getting old, his ideas don't flow so 
fast as they did formerly, besides, he has other sources of 
amusement Poking about after beetles pleases him better 
at the present time than dictation.' 

*rm sometimes afraid,' continued Eleanor, *that I am 
only a useless expense now. You are not nearly so well ofi^ 
as you were, Aunt Pippy.' 

*Not so well oflFI indeed, my dear, we are much better 
off,' exclaimed Miss Eippingille, with energy ; * I know what 
papa is worth now, 'to a sixpence, I may say, which is an 
immense comfort ; I also know how much we are spending, 
another immense comfort. Until Mr. Crofts drew up that 
statement, which is so beautifully clear, that even stupid I 
can understand it, I never felt sure for months, I may say, 
for years past, whether Dr. Eippingille was tolerably rich, or 
on the verge 'of insolvency. I haven't felt so happy for a 
long time ; and now you, you silly girl, want to spoil my ' 
happiness by talking of being a useless expense.' 

* You once said,' answered Eleanor, * that I ought to pre- 
pare for becoming a governess in case of your father not 
being able to support me. Why should I compel him to 
support me now? You know that if I were away, you 
would be able to buy things which at present you deny your- 
self on principle.' 

'What things?' 

* Dress, for one thing. You know that — ' 

* Stop, Eleanor, I won't hear any more of this nonsense. 
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Be content, stay where you are, till I and my father turn you 
out, or till you get married. If you went away to-morrow, 
I shouldn't save a penny by it. Shall I tell you why ? ' 
*Why?' 

* Because a certain gentleman, who is very fond of you, 
he calls you his dear niece Nelly, would borrow all my 
savings. He is always on the look-out for any surplus in the 
family budget, with the view of appropriating the same. So 
say nothing more about " useless burdens." You are not 
useless, so long as you are a companion to my father and to 
me. But, Eleanor, my child, if you are so frightened at the 
idea of dependence, which is rather strange, after living with 
us so long, why don't you make yourself independent in a 
pleasanter way than by becoming a governess ? ' 

* I hope to do so one of these days,' said Eleanor, smiling 
and blushing. 

* By going to Australia ? ' 

* Yes, by becoming dependent on Eichard Garland.' 

* My dear child,' said Miss Eippingille, gravely, * that is a 
subject on which I scarcely like to speak. There are so many 
obstacles in the way — the distance — my father's consent — 
and — and, I must say, my distrust of Mr. Garland.' 

* Oh ! aunt, how can you speak so ? ' cried Eleanor, blazing 
up into wrath at the slightest slur on her beloved. 

* I know you don't like to hear it, and I know it seems in- 
consistent of me, after allowing you to keep up a corre- 
spondence with him ; but I am afraid you are building your 
hopes on a sandy foundation — men never have the patience 
to wait.' 

* Bichard will.' 

^ And it seems to me that you might do so much better at 
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home. There is poor Mr. Camaby, as faithful as he ever 
was, though I am sure I have snubbed him over and over 
again during the last twelvemonth. If you were only to hold 
up your little finger, he would come and kneel at your 
feet' 

* But you forget, dear aunt, that my little finger belongs 
to Eichard Garland.' 

* Fiddlestick ! ' replied Miss Eippingille, an interjection 
always expressive of anger when used by her. * 1 cannot 
allow that there is any contract binding you to Mr. Garland. 
You were engaged, I know, and I sanctioned the engage- 
ment, but I consider that when he sailed for Australia you 
were free to do what you pleased.' 

* I wonder that you can talk so cruelly, Aunt Pippy. You 
would have me break poor Eichard's heart.' 

* Men's hearts are not so easily broken. And don't you 
think Mr. Camaby has any heart to break ? ' 

'I daresay he has, poor man, but then I don't love 
him.' 

* My dear Eleanor,' said Miss Eippingille, earnestly. * I'll 
tell you why I speak so strongly at the present time. I know 
you don't think I am a mercenary woman, but I do want you 
to make a respectable and comfortable marriage.' 

* And is there no respectability or comfort in Aus- 
tralia?' 

* I don't say there isn't, but I speak of England. We 
know Mr. Camaby thoroughly well ; we know what a steady 
high-principled young man he is ; but you don't know, and I 
didn't till yesterday, when Mr. Naylor wrote to me about a 
matter of business, and told me this bit of news — that Mr. 
Camaby is to be admitted as a partner into the firm on the 
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1st of January next, and that his income, to begin with, can't 
be less, Mr. Naylor says, than a thousand a-year, and may 
amount to two thousand. You have only to say the word, 
and all this may be yours.' 

* But, dear aunt,' remonstrated Eleanor, * I don't want to 
say the word. I am delighted to hear of Mr. Camaby's 
good fortune. I am sure he deserves it, for working so hard, 
and I hope he may soon marry. I have no desire to be his 
wife, but I should like very much to be his wife's sister-in- 
law.' 

* What do you mean ? ' 

* I should like him to marry Emily Garland.' 

* He is a great deal too good for her. I cannot admire 
. Miss Garland. She is full of artifice and intrigue. Now, 

Eleanor, for the last time, is there no hope of your accepting 
Mr. Carnaby?' 

* None.' 

* Then I won't trouble you about it any longer, and I won't 
tell my father about the partnership, or perhaps he will 
begin to worry you. There, give me a kiss, and forget any- 
thing which I may have said in disparagement of your 
Australian hero.' 
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CHAPTEE X. • 

MUCH TOO HOSPITABLE. 

Miss Eippingille would no doubt have kept her promise, 
and abstained from telling her father of Vincent Carnaby's 
good fortune, but a few days after her conversation with 
Eleanor, he learnt the news from another source. One 
morning, at breakfast (his daughter had teased him out of 
his Crusoe-like habit of breakfasting by himself), he re- 
ceived a letter bearing the Jersey post-mark, which he read 
with much deliberation, and then, instead of tossing it across 
the table for the benefit of the inferior part of the creation, 
put it into his pocket. 

*From Geoffrey, isn't it, papa?' shouted Pippy. 

*Yes.' 

' Good news ? ' 

* There's nobody ill,' answered the old gentleman, 'no 
hooping-cough, or measles, or anything of that sort ; but as 
usual, whenever he does write, which isn't often, he wants a 
little money. Five-and-twenty pounds for six weeks.' 

* Are we to lend it ? ' 

* Well, I suppose we must. It's for your sister's benefit, 
and Tunstall hasn't had anything from me for a long time. 
Not for want of asking though. Pippy,' he continued, * I 
never see anything of young Carnaby now.' 

Eleanor's cheek flushed at the name, and she glanced at 
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her patroness, as though to say, * Have you played the 
traitor, and spoken of him ? ' 

Miss Eippingille replied by a look of emphatic negation, 
and then said to her father, * We can't expect to see him 
at this distance from London. He is all day engaged 
at the office in Austin Friars.' 

* But he might come down on a Saturday.' 

* I'm sure he wouldn't come so far as this, unless he were 
invited.' 

* Well, invite him. Ask him to stay from Saturday till 
Monday, or for as much longer as he likes.' 

* Do you mean this, papa ? ' said Pippy, rather astonished. 

* Mean it ? ' retorted the old gentleman, quite crabbedly. 
* D'ye thmk I should say it if I didn't mean it ? Of course 
I mean it. Now, don't forget — write to him at once, and 
write civilly. Give him a choice of Saturdays, and let me 
see the letter when it's written.' 

And with this dictatorial language, the * autocrat of the 
breakfast table ' marched out of the room. 

* Oh ! Aunt Pippy,' cried Eleanor, looking up with a face 
of alarm, * are you certain you have said nothing ? ' 

* Not a word, I assure you, my dear.' 

* I can't understand why your father should take such a 
sudden fancy to ask Mr. Carnaby here. There are quan- 
tities of people whom he knows better and likes better 
than Mr. Carnaby — Dr. Nandie, or Dr. Middletou, or Mrs. 
Chatterley, for instance — ^yet he has never proposed to invite 
one of them.' 

' He is as impulsive as a child. I daresay the idea had 
not entered his head five minutes before he spoke,' answered 
Miss Bippingille; and then diverged from the subject to 

VOL. m. I 
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•peak of the adyisability of clipping the pony without 
delay. 

She shrewdly suspected, but didn't care to tell Eleanor, 
that Geoffrey had said something favourable about Vincent 
in his letter ; and indeed Eleanor, being gifted with ordi- 
nary sagacity, thought so too, but was ashamed to confide 
her suspicions to Aunt Pippy* Both ladies were rights as 
the following note will show : — 

* Grouville Terrace, St. Helier's, 
* October — , 1861. 
* My DEAR Father, 

* I don't often write to you unless I have something to 
say. My friend Colonel Bobins has just come back from 
London, where he met a fellow called Tidd (T., W., & N. 
of Austin Friars), at some magnificent directorial dinner. 
Somebody happened to mention the name of Camaby, and 
Bobins remarked that he was an old friend of Sir Titf(»rd's, 
whereupon the puissant Tidd grew gracious, not to say 
obsequious, and stated confidentially that young Carnaby 
was about to become a partner in his firm, and that his first 
years income would probably amount to fifteen hundred 
pounds. The mere mention of such a princely sum makes 
my pauperized mouth water. What a lucky young rascal I 
Now, my dear father, I think Nelly Bayne's interests ought 
to be seriously considered. I don't write to Penelope, 
because she is so absurdly sentimental, whereas you take a 
practical common-sense view of such matters. 

* By this rise in fortune, Carnaby decidedly becomes an 
eligible parti for my fair niece. Would it not be wise to 
bestow a little marked encouragement on this admirable 
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compound of commerce and classicaiity ? I regret that 
Penelope has persuaded you to bury yourself in such an 
out-of-the-way place. A nice little house in Kensington, or 
one of the Victoria Street flats, would have been far more 
Buitable. I also regret that P. allows the correspondence 
with Garland to go on. I have a vei^ poor opinion of that 
adventurous gentleman. Even Milly, who was so absurdly 
hot in his favour, begins to think that the twenty thousand 
pound story was a myth. I doubt if that renegade master- 
mariner (he has no business to be uncle to such a delightful 
girl) is really worth twenty thousand pence. MUly and the 
children are well ; they all send most affectionate love. 
By-the-way, could you oblige me with five-and-twenty 
pounds for six weeks — my life assurance premium is due ? 
* Your affectionate son-in-law, 

'Geoffrey Marmaduke Tunstall. 
* Andrew Bippingille, Esq.^ MD., 
* Fromersham, near Uxbridge.' 

Miss Bippingille, as in duty bound, wrote the note of 
invitation to Vincent Camaby, though she would rather not 
have done so, because she perceived that it worried Eleanor 
a good deal. Eleanor indulged a faint hope that Mr. 
Camaby would consider the distance too great, and would 
decline to come. She was disappointed in this respect. He 
replied by the very next post, saying that he should^ be most 
happy to stay from Saturday till Monday. He could not 
remain longer on account of business. The eventful after- 
noon arrived. Miss Bippingille had intended driving over to 
the station to meet him, but it came on to rain, so the 
gardener took the pony-chaise instead. As the afternoon 
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advanced, the rain came down steadier and harder. Eleanor 
began to hope he wouldn't come. She stood in the 
verandah, totally regardless of the damp, though sharply 
admonished by Aunt Pippy* anxiously gazing down the 
lane which led to Uxbridge. At last the pony-chaise 
appeared, looming through the blurred landscape, with 
nobody in it but the gardener. Eleanor rushed into the 
drawing-room, and struck an attitude expressive of 
delight. 

* Joy 1 joy 1 ' she cried, * he isn't come. Tippitts is 
alone.' 

* For shame, my dear,' answered Aunt Pippy ; * how 
inhospitable you are 1 Besides, if he doesn't come to-day, 
he'll come next Saturday.' 

Presently Mr. Tippitts appeared in the verandah, with a 
stream of water pouring down from his oil-skin cape. 

^ Please 'm,' he said, ^ the genelman wouldn't step into the 
shay ; he said it were too wet for he, so he's tuk a fly.' 

Miss Nelly looked comically blank for a minute or two, 
then ran upstairs to — to do what? Well, if truth must be 
told, to see that her hair looked nice ; in short, to make her 
outward appearance as acceptable as possible. 

Vincent Carnaby was as much afraid of wet as if he had 
been a cat or a Frenchman. Eleanor rather despised him 
as he stepped gingerly from the fly with the deliberation of 
a man of sixty, Mr. Tippitts meantime obsequiously holding 
an umbrella over the visitor's head. She thought that her 
beloved Richard would have acted very diflerently. He 
would most likely have walked all the way from Uxbridge 
(four long miles) with his carpet-bag slung over his shoulder, 
and would have come ^n looking horribly muddy, but 
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gloriously manly. Vincent's precautions, however, were not 
to be despised, for he had managed to travel in three con- 
veyances all the way from Austin Friars to Fromersham, 
without getting a speck of dirt on his clothes. 

Now came the greetings. Vincent had been unable to 
resist the invitation (his lady-love was staying at Brighton), 
but had made up his mind before leaving home, that now 
that his heart belonged to Another, he would treat Eleanor 
with an easy unconcerned politeness — only this, and nothing 
more. But he did not find the task so easy. The tell-tale 
blood rushed into his sallow cheeks, as soon as he came into 
her fascinating presence, and when she calmly laid her soft 
hand in his, and looked at him with those clear, candid, violet 
eyes, he felt the same thrill of emotion which he had before 
experienced on similar occasions. He stammered out some- 
thing to the effect that the Fromersham air seemed to agree 
with her, and then took up a book from the table, as his 
custom was, to cover his confusion. It was the same copy of 
Mr. Browning's poems which he had so often read and inter- 
preted to the eagerly-listening Eleanor, in former days ; yes, 
there were his pencil-marks pointing out his favourite pieces, 
and the book opened readily at these places, showing that his 
merits as a Poetical Mentor had been appreciated in the 
Rippingille household. Luckily the old doctor put an end 
to this embarrassing silence by bustling in, and holding out 
his hand. He did not often take so much trouble with 
visitors, but he was particularly anxious to be civil to Vincent 
He very nearly began by blurting out — *How about the 
partnership, Mr. Carnaby ? ' The words were on the tip of 
his tongue, but he fortunately kept them back, and asked in 
place thereof whether there was any fresh news from America. 
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Then followed dinner, during ^hich Miss Rippingille was 
rather silent and anxions, fearing that the performances of 
her plain cook would not satisfy Mr. Camaby's critical palate 
— the young man was a bit of a gourmand; but on the pre- 
sent occasion he was totally oblivious of culinary affairs, for 
be was seated opposite to Eleanor, and was (I am sorry to 
say it, for Emily's sake) in a temporary elysium of happinesss. 
Please to mark the adjective ' temporary.' Eleanor was all 
the more charming this evening, because her manner was 
quite natural and unconstrained ; she felt so perfectly in- 
different to poor Camaby in the character of a possible 
admirer, that there was no necessity for affecting shyness or 
reserve. Vincent misinterpreted her freedom, began to con- 
ceive that she had ceased to care about Richard Garland, 
and that she was really returning to her first love, that is, to 
himself. He always tried to believe — though the idea was 
baseless — that there was a time, before that hated Australian 
appeared on the scene, during which the young lady's heart 
had been in his keeping. 

When the ladies had gone into the drawing-room, and the 
doctor and he were left alone to amuse themselves with half- 
a-dozen velvety peaches from the south wall, a fine bunch of 
grapes from the greenhouse, a bottle of Burgundy, and the 
sea-serpent, he became still more impressed with the idea 
that a change had taken place in Eleanor's sentiments, for 
after conversing for a while on indifferent topics, the old 
gentleman said : 

* Mr. Camaby, if you're that way inclined, I think you 
may win Nelly yet. It's true she writes every month to that 
Australian fellow, but recollect, you're on the spot, and he 
isn't Bemg on the spot goes a long way with the women. 
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It's like possession, nine points out of ten. Now, you mustn't 
dilly-dally with a girl like Nelly. She wants active treat- 
ment. Get her into the garden alone to-morrow afternoon, 
if the weather holds up — I'll send my daughter out of the 
way — ^and then begin courting in the old-fashioned style. 
Take a leaf out of Garland's book. Squeeze her hand, and, 
before she has time to say anything, stop her mouth with a 
kiss. That's what I used to do when I was a young man,' 
said the old gentleman, with his red face all puckered into 
laughing lines, and a merry twinkle in his eye, as he held a 
glass of ruby wine before the lamp-light. 

Vincent Camaby deserved to suflFer some penalty for his 
shabby treatment of Bichard Garland, and those readers 
who take a pleasure in seeing a Nemesis dogging the steps 
of every criminal, will be pleased to learn that Eleanor's 
fiuscinating behaviour at the dinner-table, and the doctor's 
out-spoken encouragement at dessert, had combined to make 
him a miserable man. He might look outwardly happy 
enough as he came smirking into the drawing-room, but 
underneath that faultless dress-waistooat the Vultures of 
Disappointment and Bemorse were tugging at his vitals. 
But I must not venture on this heroic style of narrative, I 
will simply say that he passed the whole evening in a state 
of thorough mental torture, which was intensified by 
Eleanor's excessive amiability. Poor girl, she felt sorry for 
him, and as she had not been able to love him well enough 
to marry him, she innocently strove to make herself as 
pleasant as possible, sang all the old ballads to which he had 
been wont to listen in Finsbury Square, entreated him to 
read aloud the old poems ; in short, if she had been the 
most artful little hussey in existence, she could not have done 
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more to revive his former idolatry. He hung over the 
pianoforte in a half-distracted state, paying no real attention 
to the songs, though murmuring a mechanical * Thank you,' 
as each came to an end, and kept his envious eyes fixed on 
the singer's bright tresses, or in admiration of her shapely 
neck, round which, by the way, the locket containing 
Richard's portrait hung as a talisman| against trespassers. 
All this time, too, he was thinking how he had engaged 
himself to another woman ; yes, and he loved that woman, 
there could be no doubt of that (the male heart is capable of 
letting lodgings to several Cupids at once), but he loved 
Eleanor a hundred — aye, a million times better 1 How 
inexpressibly tantalizing it was I Here was Eleanor, ready 
to yield to him (so thought this poor besotted fool), and he 
had raised up an insurmountable barrier between himself 
and her by his rash proposal to Emily Garland I But was 
the barrier insurmountable ? In plain English, couldn't he 
break off the engagement with that fascinating Lancashire 
lass ? No, he could not be so cruel and dishonourable. 
He had sought Emily, she had not sought him. ('Tis lucky 
that Vincent was of this opinion.) Besides, he was really 
very fond of her indeed — she was a most vivacious and 
agreeable young woman ; but by the side of Eleanor — here 
Vincent muttered something very uncomplimentary about 
Hyperion and a Satyr, as he pulled off his dandified dress 
boots, for the latter part of this soliloquy took place in his 
bed-chamber, a charming countrified apartment, with white 
dimity curtains to the bed, and a bouquet of flowers from 
ijie greenhouse on the toilet-table, fresh gathered by Eleanor 
herself, and a bright scarlet-leaved creeper mantling the 
window-frame. But though the primitive neatness of the 
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room might have tempted even a French financier to 
slumber like an infant, Vincent scarcely slept a wink all 
night, and came downstairs next morning looking as pale as 
if he had been sitting up with a ghost for company. I 
daresay the sedentary manner in which he performed the 
journey had something to do with his restlessness — muddy 
boots often produce sound sleep. 

At church he had not the tormenting pleasure of sitting 
next to Eleanor, because she sang in the choir ; perhaps it 
was as well, Miss Pippy thought, that Eleanor did not see 
him, for he kept falling asleep in the most disgraceful 
manner during the sermon, and looked exceedingly unro- 
mantic with his mouth open. Miss Pippy, not knowing how 
ill he had slept, was quite scandalized at his conduct, and 
began to fear that, like a good many London young men, he 
was in the habit of spending his Sunday mornings in bed. 
The rector also observed his somnolence, and regarding it 
as an adverse criticism on his preaching powers, bowed with 
extreme stiflfeess when introduced to Vincent after service in 
the churchyard. 

They dined early on Sundays, and after dinner, as the 
weather was beautifully fine, Vincent took Dr. Eippingille's 
advice, and followed Eleanor into the garden. Pippy would 
have gone also, for she had no notion that the young people 
were to be left alone, but the sly old doctor called her back, 
and set her hunting for a book which he said he had mislaid. 
The stroll in the garden, like everything else during that 
visit to Lydgate Cottage, was extremely delightful, but 
extremely tantalizing. Notwithstanding Dr. Eippingille's. 
coarsely-expressed encouragement, Vincent possessed too 
much delicacy of feeling to utter a word which might imply 
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that he thought Eleanor capable of abandoning Bichard 
Garland ; besides, he was himself an engaged man ; he 
would say nothing, at the present time at any rate, but he 
could not forego the pleasure of enjoying her companionship. 
On her side, Eleanor, quite unaffected in all other respects, 
abstained from any reference to Bichard Garland, for fear 
of wounding the sensitive pride of her former admirer. 
Otherwise, she longed to tell Mr. Camaby what an excellent 
and noble being her Bichard was, and that she was sure all 
his prejudices would disappear if he knew him better. 
Vincent misinterpreted her silence about her Australian 
lover, fancied that because she did not mention him she was 
ceasing to care for him, and regretted more bitterly than 
ever that his own heart had been prematurely entangled by 
the charms of that Australian lover's sister. 

* Well,' said Dr. Bippingille, in a loud whisper, seizing 
' Vincent by the coat as he passed the study-door, * have you 
done it?' 

Vincent was rather scandalized by the rudeness of the 
inquiry. It especially jarred upon his feelings at that 
moment, for he had been standing in the passage, silently 
listening to Eleanor's singing. She was sitting at the piano- 
forte in the peaceful twilight, singing that beautiful hymn, 
* Abide with me, fast falls the eventide,' and the young man 
felt for a few seconds — as we all feel at times — ^that he had 
shaken off the sordid cares and anxieties of this lower world. 
The old doctor's question accordingly seemed as much out 
of place as a comic song in a cathedral. ^No, sir,' he 
. answered sharply, nay almost indignantly. * I must ap- 
proach that subject with much caution and delicacy. It 
can't be done all at once.' 
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* Delicacy's a good thing in its way, but you may have 
too much of it,' returned Dr. Rippingille, in rather a dis- 
appointed tone. * Well, you know best' 

Vincent slept better on Sunday night than he had done 
the night before, which was fortunate, as he had to be in the 
City betimes on Monday morning. He breakfasted very 
early, before the ladies were down. Eleanor would have 
got out of bed at any hour for the sake of pouring out 
Bichard's coffee, but she was scarcely capable of such self- 
sacrifice for Mr. Camaby. But though the ladies were not 
up, Dr. Bippingille was, and appeared at the parlour door, 
just as Vincent was nervously swallowing his second cup of 
coffee, in dressing-gown and slippers, his face lathered, and 
a razor in his hand. This formidable-looking figure, how- 
ever, came with the most friendly intentions, saying, * You'll 
come again next Saturday, eh, Mr. Camaby ? ' The young 
man, whose heart palpitated with astonishment and pleasure 
at these words, hastily accepted the invitation, whereupon 
the doctor vanished, and a few minutes afterwards Vincent 
was seated alongside of Mr. Tippitts, urging the pony, a 
rather lazy animal, onwards towards the eight o'clock train. 
He got to the station in good time, and bestowed a liberal 
guerdon on the gardener, perhaps as a thank-offering for all 
the benefits he had received. 

Old Dr. Bippingille said nothing till Thursday morning, 
when he electrified his family at the breakfast-table by re- 
marking with perfect calmness, ' I've asked Camaby to come 
down again on Saturday.' 

* Again I ' exclaimed his daughter. 

* Why not ? ' said the doctor. Then, observing that Nelly 
looked a good deal disturbed, he added, * Young men, you 
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know, are very dall in London on Sundays. It's a charity 
to ask 'em into the country. Keeps 'em out of mischief.' 

'You've suddenly become very much attached to Mr. 
Camaby, papa ? ' Pippy ventured to say. 

^ Have I ? Well, anyhow he's coming, so see that his 
bed's aired.' 

' Oh ! Aunt Pippy/ exclaimed Eleanor, laying her head 
on her patroness's shoulder, as soon as the doctor had 
departed, *I feel so nervous and anxious. I am almost 
certain your father is encouraging Mr. Carnaby to pay his 
addresses to me. He should not do it. He should re- 
member that I am Bichard's wife. I wish now that I had 
not been so civil to Mr. Camaby last Saturday and Sunday. 
I thought he would understand that I was civil because I 
was indifferent. Next Saturday I shall make myself very 
distant and reserved. Dear Aunt Pippy, do speak. Are 
you concerned in the plot ? ' 

* Indeed, my child, I know of no plot. It is only some 
fancy of papa's. He wishes to be polite to Mr. Carnaby, 
that is probably all.' 

* Shall I tell you why he wishes to be polite — though I 
suspect you can guess as well as I can ? It is because he 
has heard of the intended partnership. Aunt Pippy. I am 
getting to hate the very mention of money.' 
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CHAPTEE XL 

THE SECOND INVITATION. 

Was it very wrong of Vincent Carnaby to accept that second 
invitation ? Most people will agree that, if not very wrong, 
it was at any rate very imprudent, to keep fluttering round 
such an attractive luminary as Miss Eleanor Bayne. The 
young gentleman was conscious that he had not acted wisely, 
so, as oar custom often is on such occasions, he made several 
excellent excuses to himself in palliation of his conduct. The 
old doctor had taken him so completely by surprise, that he 
had said * Yes,' where calmer consideration would perh§ips 
liave induced him to say ' No ;' and then he had found the 
only Sunday which had elapsed between Emily's departure 
from town and his first invitation to Lydgate Cottage, such a 
dull day that he was glad to do anything to escape from 
London. 

I must just explain how it came to pass that he had 
found it a dull day. In the very first letter which Vincent 
had addressed to Miss Garland after their engagement, he 
had asked her this question, * How shall we contrive, my 
dearest Emily, to see one another ? I fear it will be almost 
impossible on week-days (Saturdays excepted) without ex- 
citing suspicion, because, in the absence of Mr. Tidd and 
Mr. Naylor, I am detained so late at the oflSce.' 

The receipt of this letter put Miss Emily in a flutter of 
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delight, it assured her that Vincent was really and genmnely 
fond of her, and it afforded such an admirable opportunity 
for the exercise of her favourite arts of mystery and secresy. 
She at once wrote back to Austin Friars (disguising her 
handwriting on the envelope so as to deceive any prying 
clerks);^ and appointed a trysting-place for the ensuing 
Saturday afternoon. She selected the tunnel in the Zoologi- 
cal Gardens, which leads to the elephant-house. Her lover 
was beautifully punctual, didn't keep her waiting twenty 
seconds, and they passed a very delightful afternoon 
together. 

'Supposing we should meet your Bayswater friends, 
Emily ? ' asked the young man. 

* We shan't meet them, answered his Jiancdey * they are all 
gone to an amateur theatrical rehearsal.' 

* And didn't they want you to go with them ? ' 

* Of course they did, love,' rejoined Emily, with that gentle 
hand-pressure which conveyed so much meaning, * and of 
course I made an excuse.' 

I regret to say that Miss Emily's excuses partook of the 
nature of falsehood. Foreseeing that if she wished to keep 
her engagement a secret, and her innate passion for mystery 
impelled her to do so, she would have to make a great many 
of these excuses to her Bayswater friends, she at once con- 
jured up, from the depths of her teeming fancy, an imaginary 
aunt, resident in Bloomsbury, of an eccentric and peremptory 
disposition, prone to taking long walks on Saturday after- 
noons, and eager for her niece's society on Sunday mornings. 
Poor Emily rather hoped that the Bayswater young ladies 
would entertain vague suspicions that this aunt might be a 
lover in disguise, and her self-love would have been morti- 
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fied if she had known that they suspected nothing of the sort. 
The truth is, that they were all in their teens (there were 
three of them), and being full of the scornfiilness of youth, 
they privily regarded Emily as a middle-aged lady, who was 
almost hopelessly laid on the shelf of single blessedness. 
Miss Garland's arrangements for Sunday were more elabo- 
rate than those of the Saturday afternoon. The lovers met 
by appointment at the door of some church, in a remote 
region seldom penetrated by the beau monde of Bayswater ; 
after church, if the weather was fine, they took a cab or a 
train, and went into the country, partaking of a little refresh- 
ment at some railway tavern or roadside inn ; and, at seven 
o'clock Emily appeared at the solemn Bayswater dining-table, 
looking as prim and proper as if she had passed the whole 
day in the company of an aged female relative in Woburn 
Square. This sort of pleasuring was something quite new to 
Vincent, and he took to it amazingly. But when he had 
enjoyed three of those delightful Sundays, the Bayswater 
people (bad luck to their marine preferences !) went down to 
Brighton, and took Emily along with them. 

Vincent hinted in a billet-doux (he was getting almost as 
fond of Sunday excursions as Jemmy Joddrell) that he was 
prepared to follow his darling thither also ; but Emily wrote 
promptly back to say that it wouldn't do. Brighton was a 
big place, population, according to the A. B. C. Guide, nearly 
ninety thousand, but not big enough for concealment ; besides, 
her Bayswater friends would begin to grow sceptical about the 
maiden aunt in Bloomsbury, if they understood that she had 
followed her niece to Brighton. Thus it was that the one 
Sunday which intervened between Emily's departure and 
Miss Rippingille's invitation, appeared to Vincent Camaby 
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a dark and dismal day. He felt shy of going among the few 
friends of his family who were in town, because he bad 
avoided them since his engagement, so he sat in his solitary 
chambers all the afternoon, smoking cigarettes — Emily rather 
encouraged her lover in this vice, feeling that it relieved his 
priggishness a little — and dropping half asleep over Mr. 
Wordsworth's * Prelude,' and one of Dr. South's sermons. 

Emily had written to say that the Bayswater people were 
going to stay at Brighton for three weeks longer, and on the 
strength of this statement, Vincent had accepted Dr. £ip- 
pingille's second invitation ; when, on the Saturday morning, 
on arriving at the oflBce vrith his natty black leather bag in 
his hand, he found a letter from her, telling him that one of 
the Bayswater girls had been obliged to return to town, and 
that she (Emily) had decided to accompany her. 

'I am not fond of Brighton,' she wrote, *and I am fond 
of — something that begins with a V. Will you meet us at 
the Victoria Station at 3.25 ? My little friend Laura won't 
suspect anything.' 

Vincent felt rather in a diflSculty ; he had arranged to go 
down to Uxbridge by the four o'clock train from Paddington, 
and he was to be met at the station by the Bippingille 
pony-carriage. Half-an-hour was time enough to drive from 
one station to the other, but then the Brighton train might 
be late, and Miss Laura, *the Bayswater girl,' would 
probably be encumbered with an unconscionable quantity of 
luggage. However, he could not resist Emily's note, espe- 
cially that passage which informed him that she loved some- 
thing beginning with a V, so he went to the Victoria Station. 
When the train came in, he attempted to look as if he was 
lounging on the platform by accident, but he would have 
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been immediately detected by Miss Laura, if she had con- 
descended to glance at him. However, as she had seven 
distinct parcels in the carriage with her, besides a Skye- 
terrier pup in the luggage Tan, her faculties were engaged 
in another direction. Then the Bayswater barouche was in 
attendance to carry her away, and presently the footman who 
had been anxiously examining the occupants of all the first- 
class . carriages, drew near with a respectful salute, and 
bore ofi^ Miss Laura's parcels. The dog-ridden young lady 
however insisted on accompanying John Thomas to the 
luggage van, in order that she might be the first to wel- 
come darling Tiney after his imprisonment; so while she 
was away, Emily and Vincent seized the opportunity of 
having a brief talk together. But the lady had scarcely 
spoken a dozen endearing words, when Vincent, who from 
the first moment had appeared wonderfully fidgety, pulled 
out his watch, and said, speaking with as much gravity as if 
he had been an old married man, ^ My dear, I fear I shall 
be late?' 

* Late for what, Vincent ? ' asked Emily, rather chilled by 
his priggish manner. 

* For the Great Western. I am going,' he said, colour- 
ing and hesitating, ' to Dr. Eippingille's.* 

*What, again?' cried his betrothed, with such a hot flush 
on her cheek, and such a brilliant sparkle in her dark eyes, 
that Vincent began to feel rather uncomfortable. 

*T wasn't aware, dearest,' he murmured, * that you knew 
I had been there at all.' 

Emily was sorry that she had spoken so sharply, still more 
sorry that she had hinted at any knowledge of his former 
visit. She had intended to make him confess everything to 
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her, as if of his own freewill. But there was no help for it 
Qow, the word had heen spoken, so she merely tapped his 
hand playfully with her parasol, and said, smilingly, 'Naughty 
boy I let us go together, Vincent, to Faddington, and you 
shall tell me all about it en rmJte^ 

A hurried apojogy was made to Miss Laura for Emily's 
unaToidable detention, and then the Bayswater barouche 
thundered out of the station with nobody in it except the 
Skye-terrier pup and his mistress. 

* I hope she suspected nothing ? * obser?ed Emily to her 
lover, as she stepped into a Hansom cab, and bade the man 
drive swiftly. 

In her heart, Emily almost hoped that Miss Laura did 
suspect something, but that provoking Miss in her teens 
suspected nothing whatever. She was so taken up with 
Tiney and her seven parcels, that she merely remarked to 
herself that dear old Emily (such was this young creature's 
irreverent language) had met a rather hideous friend at the 
station, whom she (Miss Laura) supposed was a lawyer, as 
he had a sort of fussy, business manner, and kept looking at 
his watch. 

* I hope you are not angry, Emily?' said Vincent, sub- 
missively, as the cabman dashed along Grosvenor Place. 

* Angry, my love ! ' she answered in her softest voice. * Of 
course I'm not. It's most natural that you should wish 
to go and see the Bippingilles ; but I think, dearest,' 
she added, plaintively, 'you might have told yoiur poor 
Em.' 

* Well — I — I — I — ' Vincent blushed, and boggled horribly 
in his^ attempted excuses. Emily kindly helped^him out of 
his difficulty. 
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' You thought you'd keep the n6ws for our next tete^ 
tete f ' she said, pleasantly, * Yes, I can quite understand 
that.' 

^ Who told you that I went down to Fromersham ? ' asked 
Vincent. 

' Miss Bayne told me,' said Emily, quietly. ^ I had a 
letter from her last Tuesday ; but she said nothing about 
the second visit.' 

' Perhaps she didn't know I had been asked,' returned 
Vincent. He then explained with what abruptness the 
doctor had invited him. Emily cross-examined him at some 
length, but in an easy, jocular way, and at length began to 
comprehend the situation. 

* I see how it is,' she thought * This cunning old doctor 
still wants Eleanor to become Mrs. Camaby, and I believe 
he is aided and abetted in his designs by his daughter. 
There is a good deal of double-dealing under that brusque 
Medusa-like exterior. As for Eleanor herself, I don't think; 
unless she is a terrible little hypocrite, that she cares for 
Vincent ; but I fear he cares for her, and therefore I must 
put a stop to these dangerous proceedings. Dear Vincent,' 
she continued, aloud, ^ I begin to think that it is useless to 
conceal our engagement any longer. Already, suspicions 
have been excited. You would scarcely think that we were 
seen that Sunday on Blackheath.' 

^ You don't say so ! ' exclaimed Vincent, in a tone of alarm. 

*I don't say so for certain,' replied Emily, who had 
indeed no evidence whatever on the subject, and simply 
desired to terrify her sensitive companion, ^ but 1 am afraid 
that before long we might be discovered, and then think, 
dear Vincent, how the discovery would compromise me. I 
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am in favour of a frank, open course, and I propose that we 
begin by telling the Eippingilles/ 

* Very well,' answered Vincent, quietly. But a desperate 
pang shot across his heart. Emily's proposal meant, * Good- 
bye to all chance of Eleanor.' * And very proper too ! ' 
cries the indignant reader. ^ What business had an engaged 
man dangling after anybody else ? ' 

* I'll go down to Fromersham with you,' said Emily, deci- 
sively. * I think that will be the best plan.' 

* But your luggage has gone on to Bayswater ? ' 

'Oh! Miss Eippingille will supply me with anything I 
want,' answered Emily, with a careless laugh. ' Eleanor, at 
any rate, will take care that the sister of her betrothed hus- 
band is not treated with any want of hospitality.' 

There was a slight sternness in her last sentence, and a 
significant emphasis on the words ' betrothed husband ;' but 
Vincent made no reply, and remained silent until they 
bowled up to the station, when he uttered the harmless 
remark that there were seven minutes to spare. 

Let us now turn our attention to the Uxbridge Eailway 
Station. The hour was 4.25 p.m., and Miss Eippingille was 
seated in the pony-chaise, with the reins in her hands, 
awing two small boys who wanted, to hold Pixie's head, by 
the fierceness of her aspect. Eleanor had alighted, and was 
leaning with her arms crossed over the pony's neck, occa- 
sionally raising a hand to caress one of his ears. 

*He goes ever so much better for being clipped,' she 
observed. 

* Much better,' replied Miss Pippy, * but we mustn't over- 
work him.' The worthy little lady laboured under a con- 
stant apprehension that the ppny had too much to do ; a view 
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which was sedulously fostered by Mr. Tippitts the gardener. 

* Hush ! ' she continued, * I think I hear the train.' It was 
the train, and the station-bell began clanging. 

* Who is to sit in front, Eleanor ? ' asked the elder lady. 
*You and Mr. Carnaby, of course. I shan't pull you 

down too much in the back seat, shall I, dear, lazy old Pixie? 
There's Mr. Carnaby! but who is that with him, Aunt 
Pippy ? It's Emily — it's actually Emily 1 ' and away darted 
the young lady to greet her friend. 

* I am sure you never expected to see me, Miss Eippin- 
gille,' said Emily, as she gracefully saluted the charioteer. 

* Mr. Carnaby and I met at the railway station — I'll explain 
how we met afterwards — and I persuaded him to let me 
come down under his escort. Now, will you,' she added, 
with her most fascinating smile, ' entertain an uninvited 
guest ? ' 

* Of course we will,' cried Eleanor, impetuously. * I am 
so glad you have come before the beauty of the garden is 
quite gone away. It is very nearly over, I'm sorry to 
say.' 

It was rather pert of Miss Nelly to extend the hospitalities 
of the house of Eippingille in this manner, but Miss Pippy 
was a good-natured, spoiling creature, so she coincided in 
her protegees observations, but with far less cordiaUty 
and heartiness. 

* We had better start,' she said, * or it will be dark before 
we reach home.' 

* But how are we to manage ? ' asked Emily ; * your back 
seat has only room for one.* 

* Can't we three squeeze in in front and put Mr. Carnaby 
behind ? ' proposed Eleanor. 
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* I won't have Pixie overweighted/ said Miss Eippingille, 
in a tone of inexorable decision. 

* I'd better take a fly,' observed Vincent, who felt very 
awkward and confused during this colloquy. 

* Oh, no 1 there's no need of that,* returned Miss Eip- 
pingille, who was sternly economical, and disapproved of any 
one spending money unnecessarily; 'Miss Garland and 
Eleanor shall drive, Mr. Camaby and I will walk. The 
walk will do me good this clear, chilly evening, and I am 
sure,' she continued, looking into Vincent's sallow face, ' it 
will do you good, also, Mr. Camaby, after your ledgers and 
day-books.' 

Vincent was compelled to assent, though he did not relish 
the proposal. He was a poor pedestrian, and he was vexed 
at being separated from the society of the younger ladies. 
However, being a well-bred gentleman, he showed no out- 
ward symptoms of suUenness, and was rewarded by finding 
the walk by no means unpleasant. Miss Bippingille exerted 
herself to be agreeable, though Vincent remarked that she 
never alluded in the most distant manner to Emily, or 
expressed any surprise at the suddenness of her visit. 
Indeed, she talked on purely indifferent subjects. 

Not so Eleanor and Emily, and therefore their conversa- 
tion must be recorded with somewhat more fullness. 

* Eleanor 1 you have become quite a skilful driver.' 

' Oh, anybody can drive,' answered Eleanor, who was 
nevertheless pleased at the compliment, * when the pony goes 
nicely, and when he has all the road to himself. But I feel 
nervous when I meet other vehicles, especially on market 
days ; and I can't bear passing waggons in the narrow lanes, 
because Aunt Pippy and I have to shout to wake up the 
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driver, and we generally feel so shy and foolish while we are 
shouting. And now, Emily, why have you dropped down 
upon us in this sudden way ? Why didn't you write ? ' 

* For a particular reason, my dearest Eleanor. I've come 
to tell you a bit of news.' 

* About Richard ? ' 

*0h, silly girl! Is there nobody in the world but 
Eichard ? ' 

* Nobody in whom I take so much interest, Emily.' 

* No, it's not about Richard ; it's about Richard's sister — 
his unworthy sister Emily. 

* What about her?' 

* She's engaged to be married.' 

* Engaged to be married 1 ' cried Eleanor, jerking the 
reins in her excitement, and disturbing Pixie from a de- 
lightful reverie into which he had fallen. * I'm so pleased to 
hear it Is it anybody that I know, Emily ? ' she asked, 
casting a half-humorous sidelong glance at her companion. 

* Yes, it is.' 

'You and I don't know many people in common,' 
observed Eleanor. *I hope, for Maria's sake, it is not 
Mr. Brandram ?' 

* It isn't Mr. Brandram.' 

' And I hope, for your sake, it isn't Mr. Bob Middleton ? ' 
*I never saw him but once,' replied Emily, with a laugh. 
* No, it isn't Mr. Bob Middleton. It's— it's— ' Emily felt 
singularly shy and awkward when she came to the point, 
though well aware that her companion had guessed the 
lover's name. * It's — ^it's — somebody who's now on the road 
behind us.' 

* Yes, I thought so,' answered Eleanor, calmly. * Dear 
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Emily, let me kiss you ; there's nobody to see us. I con- 
gratulate you with all my heart.' 

* I don't think she can care for him,' thought Emily. ' If 
she does, she is a consummate actress. It began/ she went 
on to say, ' at Camaby Hall, but the actual proposal was made 
in London ' — Emily did not say where — she decided that that 
little fact had better be suppressed ; in fact, she imparted to 
the whole transaction a colouring of her own, alleging that 
she had never been so surprised in all her life, and that 
she had scarcely been able to believe that Mr. Carnaby was 
in earnest. 

* Indeed, dearest,' she observed, * I fancied that Vincent 
was still hankering after a certain maiden with auburn 
hair.' 

*Yes, and so did I,' answered Eleanor, quite frankly. 
* Forgive me for saying so, now that I know the facts of the 
case, but I really thought last Sunday that Mr. Carnaby was 
still — ^you know what I mean — I am so pleased to find I was 
mistaken.' 

This simple-hearted creature had no idea that a man 
might love two ladies at once. Vincent had proposed to 
Emily Garland, argal^ he could not possibly care for Eleanor 
Bayne. But Emily, full of bitter recollections of that deceit- 
ful Gerald's conduct, entertained a much less exalted view 
of masculine constancy ; she felt convinced that her future 
husband had been attempting to flirt with brother Dick's 
betrothed, and she determined to put a stop to such pro- 
ceedings at once and for ever. 

* Don't tell anybody what I have told you, dear Eleanor,' 
she said, in conclusion; 'not even Aunt Pippy. It will 
spoil Vincent's pleasure. He is most anxious to make the 
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announcement himself, but I could not redst telling you, my 
dear sister-in-law.' 

Poor Vincent ! He was not in the least anxious to make 
the announcement, but Emily took him aside before dinner 
into the drawing-room bow-window, and said, in persuasive 
accents, *I think, dearest Vincent, that just after dinner 
will be the nicest time to speak. You needn't say much. 
Half-a-dozen words will do.' 

The dinner passed off rather silently, with occasional 
pauses of somewhat lengthened duration, for nobody felt 
quite at ease. Miss Bippingille was sure that that in- 
triguing Emily Garland had some special object in her mys- 
terious visit, and puzzled her brains to think what it could be. 
It never entered into her head to imagine that Mr. Camaby 
might have proposed to Emily, for in that case he surely 
WQuld not have paid such marked attention to Eleanor on 
the preceding Sunday. It seems that Miss Bippingille was 
nearly as simple as her protigie. The old doctor was 
inclined to be brusque and irritable. Indeed, he had plainly 
told his daughter before dinner that he didn't want Camaby 
and Miss Garland together at his house. 

* What made you so stoopid as to ask her ? ' 

* I didn't ask her.' 

* Somebody must have asked her.' 

* Nobody asked her, I assure you, papa.' 

* Then she'd no business to come. I like her very well in 
her proper place. She is a most elegant, accomplished young 
woman — I wish you were half as clever and good-looking — 
but to-night she's in the way. I'll, be hanged if I don't 
think she wants to marry Camaby herself.' 

Eleanor felt uncomfortable, because she had been .ad- 
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mitted to the knowledge of the secret of which her elders 
were ignorant; even the astute Emily felt nervous and 
jealous; while as for Vincent, he was in utter misery. 
Shy, and sensitive to the last degree, he hated the idea of 
making this public announcement of the particular quarter 
to which his affections were directed, while at the same time 
be was tormented worse than ever by the stiniggle between 
the fealty due to his dark-eyed divinity, and the idolatry 
which he felt for the auburn-haired charmer at her side. 

At length, when Anne had taken away the cheese, and 
the claret-jug was being circulated, Emily darted a signiiS- 
cant glance at her intended husband, who sat the picture of 
despondency, nibbling a biscuit. Upon this hint being 
given, the luckless Camaby, in a quavering tone of voice^ 
requested Dr. Bippingille to oblige him with the speaking 
end of his acoustic tube. 

'What does he want?' demanded the old gentleman, 

gruffly. 

* The sea-serpent, papa I ' cried Pippy. 

* Oh, ah ! yes 1 ' said the doctor. ' That reminds me of 
something.' Then rising to his legs, he continued, * I hate 
speechifying, as a rule, but I think this is a fitting oppor- 
tunity for congratulating Mr. Camaby on his good fortune, 
and I'm sure you'll all agree with me that he richly deserves 
it. I shan't say any more, because I neither like abusing a 
man behind his back, nor praising him before his face. Mr. 
Camaby,' cried the old gentleman, as he elevated his claretr 
glass, * your good health, and long may you live to enjoy 
your enviable position.' 

Vincent felt deeply relieved. Some good, gossiping angel 
bad. evidently told the doctor about his love affair, and had 
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saved him the pain of making a formal announcement thereof. 
He wondered that the old gentleman did not propose 
Emily's health as well as his, but he remembered the 
doctor s eccentricity, and knew that he regarded women as 
a secondary order of beings. He was quite pleased at the 
turn affairs had taken, but so nervous withal, that he sat 
with his lips parted, unable to utter a syllable of thanks in 
reply. 

* That little tell-tale Eleanor must have told the doctor,' 
thought Emily ; ' however, poor Vincent looks so dreadfully 
frightened that perhaps it is just as well he has been saved 
the trouble of speaking.' Then perceiving that her lover 
remained silent, she bent her fair head in gracious acknow- 
ledgment of the doctor's speech, and taking the tail of the 
snake from Vincent's unresisting hand, replied in these 
words : 

' Dear Dr. Eippingille, we are such a very small party, 
and such intimate friends, that I am sure you will excuse 
me for venturing to return thanks instead of leaving the 
duty to Mr. Carnaby. We are both of us very much 
obliged for your good wishes, and thank you heartily for the 
compliments — undeserved as far as I am concerned — which 
you have paid us.' 

' What a chatterbox she is ! ' muttered the old gentleman, 
in a confidential whisper, intended for his dessert-plate, but 
distinctly audible all over the table. * Well, I suppose it's 
the modem fashion. The women want to do everything 
now-a-days — speechifying and all. By the way, Mr. 
Carnaby,' he said, once more rising, * I think I ought to 
couple with your healthy the health of your partners.' 

The plural termination of this last word startled Emily a 
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good deal. Had this eccentric old person turned Mormon, 
and did he coolly contemplate a hymeneal arrangement on 
Vincent's part both with herself and with Eleanor? It 
really looked like it. 

* Mr. Camaby's partners/ pursued Dr. Eippingille, once 
more elevating his glass, 'Messrs. Tidd and Naylor, and 
long may the new firm flourish.' 

Here poor Vincent, frowned upon significantly by his lady- 
love, made a desperate effort. He clutched that detested 
tube, and, with a face that had suddenly become scarlet, 
faltered out, * I — I — beg your pardon. Dr. Eippingille, but 
Fm afraid there's a slight misunderstanding somewhere. It 
is quite true that I have been invited to join Messrs. Tidd 
and Naylor in partnership on the 1st of January next, 
although I was not aware that the fact had been made 
public, but — but ' — here the young man stammered terribly 
— * I — I — thought you were congratulating me for a totally 
different matter — ^in short — for my intended marriage.' 

* Marriage 1 ' roared the old gentleman. 

* Yes, sir,' pursued Vincent, waxing bolder, as he pro- 
ceeded, from sheer desperation. ' With Miss Garland. I 
have proposed to Miss Garland, and she has done me the 
honour of accepting my proposal.' 

Vincent leant back in his chair, and swallowed a bumper 
of claret. The wall of separation before spoken of, which 
he had built up between himself and Eleanor, was now 
indeed insurmountable. In the presence of that distracting 
maiden he had avowed his preference for Another. He had 
darted a glance at her lovely face as he made the avowal. 
Was the lovely face convulsed with emotion ? Did the big 
round tears steal into those violet eyes ? Did a hectic flush 
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suffuse that roseate cheek ? He was compelled to confess 
that none of these phenomena were visible. Thp distracting 
maiden accepted the news with a calmness that might almost 
be termed — but that it was a harsh epithet to apply to so 
sweet a lady — callous. She sat toying with a nectarine,- 
with a quiet smile of contentment on her ruby lip. 

But let us turn'to the doctor. The old gentleman opened 
his round eyes very wide at Vincent's last words, screwed up 
his mouth as if he had been about to whistle, and then after 
a considerable pause said : 

'Well, Mr. Carnaby, what's done can't be undone, I 
suppose. Still, I'm disappointed ; I tell you plainly, Tm 
confoundedly disappointed. I did hope that after all you 
were going to marry Nelly ; my pretty little Nelly, who's 
worth any other dozen of girls put together. And you 
seemed so pleased with her last Saturday and Sunday, and 
so inclined to pop the question, that I thought I'd ask you 
down again to-day and clinch the matter. However, it can't 
be helped now. You mustn't be jealous, Miss Garland, at 
what I tell yon, but I'm certain he was desperately smitten 
by Nelly last Sunday. Now, be candid, Mr, Carnaby, and 
tell the truth, weren't you smitten ? ' No answer — where- 
upon the old gentleman, having contrived to render every- 
body exquisitely uncomfortable, finished his wine and rose 
abruptly from the table, saying, 'You must excuse my 
staying any longer, I've got a taxidermical job to finish. In 
plain English, I'm stuffing a peewit.' 
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CHAPTER XII. 

MT BELOVED BBOTHEB ! 

There was a certain man living near Ballarat, in the colony 
of Victoria, who was prosperous in all his undertakings, who 
had more money than he knew how to spend, and who was 
respected by all his neighbours, But he was not a happy 
Bian, he had not been a happy man for years; and of late he 
had become especially restless and discontented. He had 
cause indeed both for disappointment and alarm. He was 
disappointed, because his niece — the favourite niece whom 
be had chosen to cheer the loneliness of his old age — had 
&iled to make her appearance. He was alarmed, because 
he found that there were people in existence still anxious to 
eall him to account for that unfortunate act of homicide, 
people who had penetrated the secret of his aliasy and who 
knew where to lay their hands upon him. 

Not long after Richard Garland's return to Australia, 
Captain Parkinson had received a letter bearing the signa- 
ture of James Joddrell, which had caused him no small 
amount of perturbation and anxiety. The reader may be 
surprised to learn— knowing the sort of gentleman that 
Jemmy Joddrell was — that this letter was written in 
language of studied moderation, that it appealed rather 
than threatened, and that there was a sort of suppressed 
pathos about it which pierced Captain Parkinson's heart 
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like a knife. ^ The man who could write such a letter as 
this/ thought the Captain, * must be a good fellow, a fellow 
who deserves to be helped ; in fact, a worthy brother to that 
poor lad whose life I took,' Still, the purport of the letter 
was sufficiently disquieting. It set forth that a serious 
injury had been inflicted on an innocent family, for which 
no reparation had ever been offered, and it invited the per- 
petrator of that injury to consider whether it would not be 
honourable as well as politic to make some tardy amends to 
the sufferers. 

Captain Parkinson had grown very reserved — indeed, 
almost sullen — since Richard's return, and though he read 
this letter over and over again — sometimes twice or thrice 
in the same day, until its contents haunted him perpetually, 
yet he never showed it to a soul. There were only two 
people to whom he would have thought of showing it. First, 
to Downing, his legal adviser, but as he had never confided 
to Downing the cause of his self-imposed banishment, he did 
not care to tell him now. Secondly, to Richard Garland, 
who knew all the particulars of that sorry business. Should 
he consult Richard ? No, he would not, because he was 
sure that Richard would urge him to take the course which 
Eleanor had recommended, namely, to make ample com- 
pensation to everybody who had suffered from his mis- 
conduct. Now, as he had almost decided in his own mind 
to adopt this course, he resolved that nobody should know 
of it lest at the last moment he should chance to repent of 
his determination. The truth was that Captain Parkinson, 
though prepared to be liberal to excess where his own 
gratification was concerned, as in the case of his favourite 
niece, was otherwise somewhat chary of parting with any of 
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the money which he had scraped together with such arduous 
toil during the last fifteen or sixteen years. However, at 
last, after many months of painful hesitation and indecision, 
during which time he wrote a laconic note to James 
Joddrell, acknowledging the receipt of his letter, and 
promising to give it his anxious consideration — he made up 
his mind what he would do. He would go home to 
England, make such an arrangement as would appease the 
claims of the Joddrell family, and would also, if possible, 
bring his niece Eleanor back with him. For the sake of 
accomplishing two such objects, he felt that it was well 
worth while to sail round the world. 

He told nobody whither he was bound, except Mr. Down- 
ing, and he did not confide to him the reason of his voyage. 
All the rest of his acquaintance (Eichard Garland in- 
cluded) were led to believe that he was about to make a 
business tour through the adjoining colonies. He had often 
been away on former occasions for months together in this 
manner, buying flour in Adelaide, oats and potatoes in 
Hobart Town, timber and gum in New Zealand ; so that 
nobody expressed any astonishment at his departure. Being 
a liberal man, where his interests were served by liberality, 
he offered the Grogans, whose services he wished to retain, 
the use of his cottage during his absence, and directed their 
usual wages to be paid weekly by Mr. Downing, so long as 
they conducted themselves satisfactorily. Many men under 
similar circumstances, with the ordinary colonial taste for 
realizing a profit as soon as possible, would have sold the 
little homestead at a handsome advance in price, with the 
intention of buying a fresh place on their return ; but Cap- 
tain Parkinson was wont to look rather to prospective than 
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immediate advantage. He then departed quietly for Mel- 
bourne, and engaged a passage for London under his real 
name of Samuel Bayne, feeling that in England it would do 
him more harm than good to retain his alias. 

Our friend Jemmy Joddrell ought to have felt very 
thankful that he had an acquaintance named David Lyons, a 
solicitor, practising in Goswell Street. He had had several 
bill-transactions with this gentleman, and a sort of intimacy, 
based principally on a kindred taste for billiards and 
betting, had sprung up between them. One evening, when 
the two gentlemen were taking a social glass together in 
Mr. Lyons' cosy parlour, Mr. Joddrell confided to him all 
the discoveries which had been made through Mr. Weitzel 
and Mrs. Shanks concerning that runaway criminal named 
Samuel Bayne. He announced his determination to de- 
mand ample pecuniary satisfaction, and then, with rather a 
vain-glorious flourish, showed Mr. Lyons the rough draft ot 
a letter which he proposed to send to the captain. The 
solicitor read it with much deliberation, and then quietly 
told his companion that it was excellently adapted for making 
pipe-lights, but was of no other use whatever. 

* My dear fellow,' said the sporting attorney, ' you're 
going the wrong way to work altogether. This letter, you'll 
excuse me for saying so, is simply a string of coarse threats 
and bullying abuse. It will either frighten our moneyed 
friend at the Antipodes, or it will make him savage. K it 
frightens him, he'll sell oflf all his goods and chattels, and 
bolt to California or South America, or some snug place 
where you'll never hear of him again. If it makes him 
savage, he'll write back that he won't pay you a single 
copper, and dare you to do your worst And what is the 

VOL. III. L 
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worst? Why, even if you can bring this wary old file to 
England, and persuade a jury to find him guilty, he won't 
get more than a nominal imprisonment. You'll have to 
spend a lot of money, which a certain good-natured Mend 
would be expected to advance on spec, and said good- 
natured friend would probably never see a sixpence of it 
back again. No, no. Jemmy, your pl^n won't wash. Take 
my advice, pitch that letter into the fire, and trust my 
literary abilities to concoct another.' 

Mr. Joddrell, though a coarse-grained fellow, was not 
an obstinate fool, so he accepted his friend's advice, with the 
result which I have already indicated. 

And now let us join company with that tall, thin, anxious* 
&ced, grey-bearded man, who has just alighted from a cab 
at Mr. Shanks' shop-door. The month of December, 1861, 
was half over, and Christmas fruits, interspersed with sprigs 
of holly, made even Mr. Shanks' window, usually so un- 
attractive, look rather gay. The worthy grocer was in his 
shop, busily engaged in opening a case of prime Valencias, 
intended for the forthcoming puddings of Tiverton Street. 

' Mr. Shanks ? ' said the Captain, interrogatively. 

' My name is Shanks, sir,' replied the grocer, blandly. 
' What can I do for you, sir ? ' 

' I am your brother-in-law, Samuel Bayne,' said his visitor, 
in a low tone. 

Mr. Shanks gave a start. He had an immense respect for 
this mysterious brother-in-law of his, who was reputed to be 
so wealthy, and of whose wealth, as exemplified by sundry 
drafts on the Bank of Australasia, he had from time to time 
received small but very acceptable samples. He did not 
ofier to shake hands, however, partly from humility, for he 
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considered his wife's relations as a superior order of beings ; 
and partly from the remembrance that the Captain, in spite 
of his gentle birth, was after all a species of murderer. So 
he started, and then said deferentially — * Lawk, Captain, 
who'd have thought of seeing you, sir ? Yes, it is Samuel 
Bayne,' he continued, peering into the stranger's face, ' I 
recognize the features, although it's near twenty years since 
we m^t, and beards hadn't come up then. Yes, I see Fanny's 
nose and Fanny's heyes, as distinct as — Won't you walk up- 
stairs, Captain ? The shop is a public place, and customers 
will be flocking in presently. My young man will be back 
in ten minutes, and then I shall be able to talk to you. Lawk, 
Captain, what a traveller you've been ! You'll excuse my 
taking you through the warehouse, but the floor in the 
private passage is hup, in consequence of an escape of 
gas. 

Uttering several such disjointed sentences as these, to 
which Captain Bayne replied with extreme brevity and 
gravity, the grocer ushered his brother-in-law into that 
shabby first-floor room, which we have already visited on 
two or three occasions. 

^ How is my sister ? ' demanded the Captain, as he quietly 
took a chair. Hitherto he had asked no questions. 

Mr. Shanks replied that his wife was middling — she was 
generally only about middling in the cold weather. She was 
not in at present, having been summoned to Tottenham 
Court Road by domestic business in the form of a new hiron 
bedstead, but would be back shortly. 

* And your children ? ' asked the Captain. 

Barring coughs and colds, which were seasonable at 
Christmas, all the young folks were well. That was Charlie 

l2 
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over yonder, on the hopposite pavement, watching a game of 
'opscotch. 

*And my niece, Eleanor?' continued the Captain, his 
voice tremulous with anxiety, as he asked after the favourite 
on whom he had set his heart. 

* Miss Eleanor is — excuse me,' said Mr. Shanks, suddenly 
interrupting himself, and jumping up, 'I think I hear a 
customer below, nor in any case is it prudent to leave my 
till unprotected.' With these words he descended the 
staircase. 

* Poor fellow ! ' soliloquized the Captain, speaking aloud, as 
men who lead solitary lives are wont to do. ' I doubt if the 
till's worth robbing. This room doesn't look like the apart- 
ment of a prosperous tradesman. Rickety chairs, faded 
curtains, and a carpet like an old hide. It's my sister's 
fault, her jealous temper has done her family much harm. 
Years ago I should have oflFered to do something substantial 
for them, had not her letters, snarling at me when she 
thought I was a penniless outcast, and fawning on me when 
she found I was rich and respectable, dried up my 
charity.' 

But although Captain Bayne spoke thus, probably to quiet 
his conscience, he was well aware that he had not acted 
kindly towards his sister and her numerous family. For 
years he had kept his existence hidden irom them, and even 
after declaring himself, he had been niggardly in his 
assistance. Still he chose to lay all the blame on Mrs. 
Shanks. ' She always talked so dismally,' he said, * even in 
her young days, that I fancied her accounts of distress and 
difficulty must be exaggerated.' 

Meanwhile Mr. Shanks, busy over his raisins in the shop 
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below, wondered what could have brought the Captain to 
England. ' Money, I've heard, is lost and won extraordinary 
quick in Australia. I hope he hasn't spepulated all his 
property away. But it isn't likely, if he had, that he'd 
venture back here. I'm surprised he ain't afraid of meeting 
Joddrell. He's a blood-thirsty character is Jemmy J., when 
his monkey's up. Not but what Joddrell has behaved like 
a trump towards me lately. I shan't mention his name 
before the Captain, and I hope Fanny won't. That affair is 
no business of ours ; still, I should like to find out why he's 
come home, so that we might know how he ought to be 
treated. However, while in a state of uncertainty, civility 
never does any mischief.' 

Mrs. Shanks reached Tiverton Street before the expected 
shopman. She had scarcely crossed the threshold of the shop, 
when her husband seized her by the hand, and said in a 
mysterious whisper, ' Fanny, oo ever do you think is hup- 
stairs ? You'll promise me you won't go off in a fainting-fit, 
or anythink of that sort? There, you'd better set on that 
barrel while I tell yer.' 

' My deai; Archie, how you have alarmed me ! ' answered 
his wife. ' I can't tell who it can be. Charlotte hasn't lost 
her situation at Madame — ? ' 

' No, no,' interrupted Mr. Shanks, * nothink of that sort. 
This visitor comes for good — at least I hope so. A party 
from Australia. Name of Samuel B.' 

' My brother ! ' cried Mrs. Shanks. 

Her husband nodded. 

* I am astonished ? Why has he come ? ' 

' I can't tell yer. I didn't venture to ask him, and I don't 
recommend you to ask him neither, Mrs. S. I received him 
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as civil as could be (I always am civil), but be was as dry as 
a Russian ox-tongue.' 

* Oh ! Samuel ! my beloved brother I ' exclaimed Mrs. 
Shanks, as she entered the drawing-room, ' what a surprise ; 
what a pleasurable surprise is this I How I have longed and 
longed to see your face once more ! I fervently trust that 
you have come to settle in your native country for the re- 
mainder of your days 1 ' With these words she lifted her 
bony hands towards the ceiling, and projected herself into 
her brother's arms. 

Captain Bayne received the shock with remarkable equa- 
nimity, and in return, as soon as he had disengaged himself 
from her embraces, just touched his sister's cheek with his 
lips. 

He then said, ' I'm glad to find from your husband that 
the family are all well. Is his business any better? He 
talked very hopefully.' 

* It is my dear husband's habit to talk hopefully, Samuel,' 
answered lachrymose Mrs. Shanks. ^ He is an exceedingly 
sanguine person, possessed of a most elastic temperament. 
We are not prospering — we are simply existing ; and our 
present freedom from pressure is due in a great measure to 
the forbearing conduct of Messrs. Balls and Co., as repre- 
sented by their traveller, Mr. — ' Mrs. Shanks coughed, 
and hesitated to pronounce the name. 

* You needn't be afraid to say the name,' answered her 
brother. * You mean Mr. Joddrell ? ' 

*Ido.' 

' He has been forbearing, has he ? ' 

* Of late, exceedingly forbearing.' 

< Humph,' returned the Captam, as though to say, 
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' Enough of that subject for the present. How is my niece, 
Eleanor ? ' he demanded abruptly. 

*My communications with my niece,' answered Mrs. 
Shanks, suddenly growing stiff, * are extremely limited. Her 
patrons, Dr. and Miss Eippingille, have invariably treated 
me with singular coldness and hoture.' 

Mrs. Shanks pronounced this last word with an air of 
complacency, as if to inform her brother that, though married 
for nearly a quarter of a century to a retail tradesman, she 
had not forgotten her French. But the Captain paid no 
attention, either to the niceties of his sister s language, or to 
the slights which she had undergone from the Eippingilles. 
He merely said, in an impatient tone, ' How is she ? ' 
meaning, by the pronoun, that good-for-nothing, undutiful 
girl with the auburn hair. 

' I am not aware,' returned Mrs. Shanks, with a jealous 
toss of her head, * that she is otherwise than well. But I 
hear less than ever of her now, Dr. Eippingille having re- 
tired from practice to the neighbourhood of Uxbridge.' 

'Why did he leave Finsbury Square?' demanded the 
Captain. ' Come, sister, don't be so shy of speaking. Tell 
me something about these Eippingilles. They have been my 
niece's greatest benefactors.' 

' So everybody appears to suppose,' replied Mrs. Shanks, 
with considerable acidity. * Yet I scarcely think it a kind- 
ness to bring up a penniless orphan in habits of luxury and 
extravagance. Had I been permitted to retain the girl 
under my charge — and but for Miss Bippingille's unwarrant- 
able interference, Mr. Shanks and I were fully prepared to 
perform our part — Eleanor would have received a very 
different training.' 
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* No doubt— no doubt,' observed her brother, as he sur- 
veyed the dingy appointments of the grocer's drawing-room, 
* but I don't want to hear of that at present. I want to 
know something of Eleanor's history.' 

Though highly indignant to see her own ten children im- 
ceremoniously thrust into the background, Mrs. Shanks 
scarcely liked to offend her brother, so with somewhat of 
an ill grace, she entered into various details which are 
already known to the reader. She coloured all her facts, 
however, so completely with the bilious tinge of her own 
imagination, that the Captain began to fear that this lovely 
niece, from whose portrait he had gathered such favourable 
auguries, and on whom Eichard Garland had bestowed such 
unmeasured praise, might turn out after all to be a conceited, 
affected, extravagant creature, not worth the cost of her 
passage-money to Melbourne. 

' So she regards me with horror and aversion, eh ? * de- 
man ded ( , . 

* I have certainly heard her express such sentiments,' said 
Mrs. Shanks. *The Eippingilles have encouraged her to 
entertain ideas far above her position. An intense pride is 
one of her leading characteristics. It grieves me to say a 
word in disparagement of my niece, but the truth must be 
spoken.' 

The Captain paused to reflect. He remembered that 
Mrs. Shanks had herself regarded him with horror and 
aversion before she knew that he had become rich. Per- 
haps this tendency towards prosperity-worship ran in the 
family. 

* I hope,' he said aloud, ' that she isn't mercenary. She 
refused to marry Garland unless he would give up all claim 
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to my intended allowance. That looks disinterested, doesn't 
it?' 

' Perhaps she did not believe that you had any such in- 
tentions, Samuel I confess that I thought the story was 
without foundation, and on that account, beheving Mr. 
Garland to be an adventurer, I opposed his marriage with 
my niece.' 

' But you afterwards withdrew your opposition, didn't you? ' 

' Yes, when 1 discovered that — that — ' here Mrs. Shanks 
stammered and hesitated — ' that Mr. Garland was a respect- 
able young man.' 

' His chief virtue in your eyes, I think,' said Captain 
Bayne, suddenly adopting a tone of irony, * was that he had 
promised Eleanor that he would have nothing to do with me 
or my legacies. Oh ! sister, sister, in this afiair you have 
acted against your real interests. If you had helped on 
Garland's marriage, 1 should have given you a thousand 
pounds as soon as the bride and bridegroom landed in 
Australia ; whereas now, if I leave you anything at my 
death, it will be less for your own sake than for the sake of 
your family.' 

'I want nothing for myself, Samuel,' returned Mrs. 
Shanks, boldly. 'AH my strugglings and strivings have 
been for the sake of my husband and children. Was it not 
enough to make me angry, when I discovered that you 
proposed to leave all your fortune to the only one of your 
relations who needed no assistance? Why didn't you tell 
me that you were ready to give me a thousand pounds, if I 
would help Mr. Garland to marry Eleanor ? A woman with 
ten children to provide for will do a great deal for a thou- 
sand pounds.' 
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Captain Bayne liked his sister better after this outburst. 
While she had been engaged in disparaging her niece*s 
character, he detested her, all the more, perhaps, because 
he feared her accusations might be true; but when she 
openly avowed the reason of* her jealousy, he felt inclined to 
admire her unselfish avarice. He did not, however, permit 
his feelings to appear in his words. 

*You did not help me,' he said, coldly, *to make my 
money, and I have a right to spend it as I please.' 

* You have the power to do so, Samuel, but not the right. 
It cannot be right to bestow everything on one relation, and 
leave ten unprovided for.' 

* I told you just now, sister,' answered the Captain, * that 
if you had not attempted to thwart my wishes, I should have 
acted liberally towards you. But perhaps you have done 
right, for if Eleanor is all that you represent her to be, it is 
better to leave her to the care of Dr. Rippingille and his 
daughter.' 

Mrs. Shanks made no answer to this last speech ; perhaps 
she wished that she had not spoken so harshly of her niece, 
but it was too late to retract her words now. An un- 
comfortable pause of some minutes ensued, which was 
opportunely broken by the entrance of Mr. Shanks, profuse in 
offers of hospitality. Wouldn't the Captain like a nice bit 
of lunch. It could be got ready in no time ? There was 
everythink of the very best at the cookshop round the 
corner, if the Captain was unable to wait for the perform- 
ances of the Shanksian kitchen. Not even a glass of sherry 
wine and a biscuit ? No, Captain Bayne declined even this 
slight amount of refreshment, though Mr. Shanks' biscuits 
were celebrated all over the neighbourhood. He took up 
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his hat, and walked away with such a cool and unconcerned 
' Good morning/ that nobody would have imagined that he 
had not seen his sister for sixteen jears, and that he had 
travelled sixteen thousand miles to see her. 

' Uncommon dry, ain't he ? ' observed Mr. Shanks, as soon 
as the Captain's tall figure had disappeared from Tiverton 
Street. 'I hope, my dear, you've said nothing to oflend 
him. You haven't hinted that Joddrell's capable of prose- 
cuting him ? ' 

' I am not a fool, Archibald,' answered Mrs. Shanks, with 
dignity. ' I have not breathed a syllable about that un- 
fortunate affair, and I am surprised at the coldness of my 
brother's demeanour. He appears to have lost every spark 
of natural affection. He has chosen to take offence because 
I supported the claims of your children rather than those of 
my niece.' 

' Then you've put your foot in it, and no mistake,' said 
the grocer, bluntly. * Rich bachelor uncles didn't ought to 
be opposed, they ought to be humoured. If he has taken a 
fancy to Miss Nelly, we ought to encourage him. Now, 
I'll be bound, my dear, you've been raking up everything 
you could think of against the girl ? * 

'It was my duty to speak the truth,' answered Mrs. 
Shanks, with calm severity. 

' Pugh I the truth I ' cried her husband. * What is the 
truth; that's the question? There's half-a-dozen truths. 
My truth isn't your truth. I think Miss Nelly an uncom- 
monly nice young woman — a little bit more polished than 
suits me, because I'm not accustomed to genteel ways ; but 
for all that, an uncommonly nice young woman. Now you 
think, and I daresay you're right, according to your lights, 
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that she's a proud, conceited, carroty-headed minx ; but it's 
no good telling the Captain so.' 

The grocer was generally such an easy-tempered man, 
that his warmth astonished his wife. 

' Why are you so excited, Archibald ? ' she asked. 

' Because I'm afraid you've ruined our chance with the 
Captain. I wish to goodness you'd have left him to me to 
manage. I should have sided with everything he said. If 
he praised Miss Nelly, I should have praised her up to the 
skies ; I should have invited him, in a quiet family way, to 
tea, and then I should have showed him Lotty in her best 
dress. If he'd seen Lotty in that figured silk she had on 
last Sunday, and her 'air in curls, he'd have been so smitten 
that he'd have took me aside, and said^ '' Shanks, my boy, 
you're out of your element in Tiverton Street ; I must buy 
you a first-class business at the West-End." ' 
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CIIAPTEE XIII. 

ASKING FORGIVENESS. 

Captain Baynb did not quit Tiverton Street with such a 
cold heart as his sister had imagined. He really felt very 
sorry for her. He could not help contrasting his own state 
of easy competence with her struggling penury ; but at the 
same time he was deeply oflFended with her bitterness against 
the niece on whom he had intended to bestow his favours. 
He determined, however, not to trust to the testimony of 
others in judging of Eleanor s disposition. Eichard Garland 
was a lover, so that his eyes were probably blinded to her 
defects, while Mrs. Shanks might be unduly prejudiced 
against her. He resolved, therefore, to judge for himself, 
and if he found that his sister had spoken falsely, he decided 
that she should smart for it. 

But before visiting his niece he had another duty to 
perform of a far more unpleasant character. He had to 
present himself before the Joddrell family and to oflFer them 
reparation for the injury which he had inflicted upon them 
sixteen years before. He felt very nervous at the anticipa- 
tion of this interview, and could not make up his mind how 
to set about it. Should he appear suddenly before James 
Joddrell, and, after announcing himself as his brother's 
homicide, beseech his for^veness? Such a plan might 
answer in a romance or upon the stage, because in that 
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fictitious atmosphere the parties injured would at once be 
struck by the nobleness of his conduct, would accord a free 
and full forgiveness, and would accept any pecuniary com- 
pensation which he might ofier, not as a payment for past 
injury, but as an earnest of future friendship. Samuel 
Bayne was well aware that in real life people were inclined 
to act much more prosaically. Perhaps if he were to pay 
James Joddrell an unexpected visit, that gentleman might 
hand him over to the police, or, at best, would refer him to 
his solicitor. It was true that Mr. Joddrell had written a 
polite — nay, almost a pathetic letter — still, that letter con- 
tained a threatening meaning. After mature deliberation, 
he decided to call first on the female member of the injured 
family — namely, on Madame Weitzel, whom Eichard 
Garland had described as an extremely good-natured 
woman. 

That worthy lady had been making a professional visit to 
Herr Graul relative to a forthcoming concert on New Year's 
Day, when, on her return, she was informed by Sarah that 
there was a strange gentleman waiting to see her in the 
parlour. He had declined to give any name, was helderly, 
with a large beard, and looked like a hold hofficer, said 
Sarah, in reply to further inquiries. 

Madame Weitzel found her visitor quietly engaged in 
examining a copy-book of Ludwig's, whicli was, she felt, 
more satisfactory than if she had discovered him in the act 
of furtively closing one of the table-drawers. 

He rose, made a stifle old-fashioned bow, and said, inter- 
rogatively, ' Mrs. Weitzel ? ' 

* Being married to a foreigner, and in the musical pro- 
fession myself,' replied the lady, volubly, ' 1 am usually 
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called Madame Weitzel. May I ask the reason of your 
visit, sir ? ' 

The visitor coughed, hesitated for a moment, and then 
said, ' If 1 were to tell you my name, madam, you would at 
once understand why I have called, but I prefer to reserve 
that information for the present. You have a brother, I 
believe ? ' 

' Yes ; James Joddrell is my brother ; I hope he hasn't 
got into any trouble?' said Madame Weitzel, hastily, fear- 
ing that she was in the presence of somebody who had lent 
money to Jemmy. 

^ Into none that I am aware of ; but if he had, I should 
be glad to do what I could to help him.' 

' I'm very much obliged to you, I'm sure,' said Madame 
Weitzel. ' I suppose you are an old friend of his ? ' 

' To my knowledge I never saw him ; I was acquainted — ' 
here Captain Bayne spoke with some difficulty, ' with another 
brother of yours, named Alexander, now dead.' 

'Did you know poor Alick?' cried Madame Weitzel. 
' Dear me, how pleased I ought to be to see anybody that 
knew Alick I He was such a sweet boy. I was only fifteen 
when the news of his death came — such a cruel death too 1 
and I have never felt anything so much since — not even the 
loss of my first baby. Everybody was so proud of Alick.' 

' What became,' pursued the Captain, endeavouring to 
speak firmly, ' of the man who killed him ? ' 

' He ran away like a coward — being afraid to face a judge 
and jury, and is now living in Australia, rolling in riches. 
I call his conduct shameful ; not for causing the death of 
poor Alick, that, I believe, in spite of what other people may 
say, was an accident ; but for running away, and never offer- 
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ing to do anything for the poor mother whom he robbed of 
her son I ' 

Impulsive Madame Weitzel, overcome by her feelings, 
burst into tears. As for the Captain, he shifted uneasily in 
his chair. Never till that moment had he felt the full 
bitterness of remorse. 

' Supposing I were to tell you that I have come from Cap- 
tain Bayne/ he said, * with an offer of — ' 

'I suspected you had come from him,' interrupted 
Madame Weitzel, 'as soon as ever you mentioned Alick's 
name. Why doesn't he come himself, instead of sending 
other people to fight his battles ? I suppose Jemmy's letter 
frightened him.' 

'It did not frighten him,' answered the Captain, mildly ; 
' but it reminded him that he had left a duty undone, which 
ought to have been performed years before. I come now to 
ask what reparation will satisfy yourself and your brother ? ' 

'Jemmy is the best judge of that. 1 never asked for 
anything. No amount of money can bring Alick back 
again ; but 1 don't say that my brother will refuse money. 
He would have been far better pleased, however, to see the 
Captain himself.' 

' Imagine that I am Samuel Bayne, and speak to me as 
you would speak to him.' 

'No — no, I can't,' said Madame Weitzel, shading her 
eyes with her hand, ' it is too horrid to think of. I could not 
bear to look at the man whose hand was dipped in my bro- 
ther's blood. I know I should run out of the house, and 
give him in charge to the first policeman I saw.' 

There was somewhat of a bathos in the good lady's last 
speech, but Captain Bayne's feelings were far too deeply 
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stirred to observe it. He replied, *0n behalf of Bayne, 
madam, I can only appeal to your pity. It is true that he 
is now rich, but he has never been happy since that unlucky 
hour when he struck down your brother. He ran away from 
justice, as you truly say, out of sheer cowardice ; there was 
no excuse for the action, but he has been severely punished 
ever since by perpetual remorse.' 

' I don't believe in remorse,' said Madame Weitzel, * that 
goes on comfortably scraping together money, and never 
thinks of those who were left desolate at home. Alick's 
death caused poor pa's death, and if pa hadn't died. Jemmy 
wouldn't have been a commercial traveller, and I shouldn't 
have been taking singing pupils in the City Road.' 

Madame Weitzel pronounced the words * City Road ' as 
if they expressed the quintessence of topographical degrada- 
tion. Captain Bayne could not help feeling that he had to 
deal with a woman of somewhat vulgar mind, yet perceived 
that there was a vein of pathos in the midst of her vulgarity. 

' You must remember, Madame Weitzel,' he said, gently, 
'that for years after that — that unfortunate event, I was 
myself a poor man — it is only lately that I have become 
rich.' 

' Vou 1 ' cried Madame Weitzel. * Oh 1 I forgot, you are 
speaking in the character of your friend Captain Bayne I 
wish he had come home,' she continued, * instead of sending 
you. There is one thing which my brother James has set 
his heart upon, and which the Captain might manage for us. 
I firmly believe if the Captain could contrive that, that 
Jemray would forgive him.' 

* What is it ? ' asked Captain Bayne, eagerly. 

'Well,' said Madame Weitzel, abandoning melodrama, 
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and assuming a romantic air, ' it's a delicate matter, which 
of course I mention to you in strict confidence. My brother 
Jemmy is of a very susceptible disposition, easily captivated 
by beauty, and in that respect quite different to my poor 
husband, who, although gay enough at the time of our 
marriage, thinks more of his pipe, and his politics, and his 
photography at the present time than of any woman in the 
world — but I mustn't diverge to Mr. Weitzel. To return 
to James — if Captain Bayne had been in England — ' 
' He is in England.' 

* I'm astonished ; what has he come home for ? ' 

*To make amends to your family. You were saying, 
Madame Weitzel, if he had been in England — ' 

* If he is in England he had better come here, and I will 
tell him myself ; it is a very delicate matter.' 

^ As I said before, imagine that I am he.' 

*I really can't,' answered Madame Weitzel. 'Besides,' 
she added, as if suddenly impressed with the idea that she 
had been speaking with undue familiarity, ' besides, I know 
nothing of you, sir; you have dropped in promiscuously 
from the street ; you haven't even given me your name.' 

* There it is,' said the Captain, handing a card to his 
interlocutor. 

* This is his card. Mr. Samuel Bayne. I want to know 
your name, sir! ' 

* I have no other name but that at present,' answered the 
Captain, with a melancholy smile. ^In Australia I am 
known as John Parkinson.' 

* You Samuel Bayne ! ' cried Madame WeitzeL ' You 
can't be ; you wouldn't dare to sit qmetly looking me in the 
fcice.' 
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* I was a coward once/ answered the Captain, * but I have 
determined to be so no longer. If you have any doubt of 
my identity consult my sister, Mrs. Shanks, married to a 
grocer in Tiverton Street, Burton Crescent/ 

* I can't believe it,' murmured Madame Weitzel, * and yet 
I suppose it is true. I wonder how I can sit so cool, and 
not feel more angry than I do. But you don't look like a 
man who could do such a cruel thing. I used to fancy the 
Captain Bayne who killed my little brother must look like a 
monster.' 

* You said just now, Madame Weitzel, that you believed 
your brother's death was the result of an accident. A man 
need not be a monster to do what I did on that dismal day. 
It was my conduct afterwards which was so disgraceful. 
Madame Weitzel, can you forgive me ? ' 

* I can't believe that you're the man,' she answered, again 
shading her eyes with her hand. * If he looked as you look, 
I believe I could forgive him. But, after all, my forgiveness 
isn't of much importance. Jemmy is the person to go to. 
I'm sure I don't know what to say about him.' 

* What is this favour which I can do for hiin? ' 

* You are really and truly Captain Bayne ? ' asked 
Madame Weitzel, entreatingly. 

* Indeed I am. I wish I could say otherwise.' 

* Then I'll tell you. Jemmy is passionately in love with 
your niece.' 

* Which of them ? I have several nieces.' 

* With your orphan niece, Miss Eleanor Bayne.'^ 

The Captain was a little astonished. * And she loves him 
in return ? ' he demanded. 

* At present,' returned Madame Weitzel, * I'm afraid the 
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affection is all on one side. I daresay Miss Bayne has quite 
forgotten poor Jemmy, but he used to be very fond of her 
when he was first bound apprentice to Mr. Shanks, the 
grocer, and when she was a pretty little thing of seven. He 
used to carry her over the crossings, and let her ride along- 
side of him in the spring-cart. Many a time since has poor 
Jemmy said to me, "Miss Bayne is little aware how I 
worship her. My affection for her is as strong and steady 
now as when I was a boy. But, alas ! there is no hope for 
me. The exclusive pfide of the Eippingille family would 
regard marriage with a commercial traveller in the wholesale 
grocery line as a contamination." It seems odd, does it not, 
sir,' continued Madame Weitzel, 'that my brother James 
should have become attached to the girl whose uncle ruined 
his prospects years before ? If pa had lived, Jemmy might 
have been an E.A. 

The reader is well aware that the above speech is absurdly 
unlike anything that Mr. James Joddrell was really likely to 
have uttered, but Madame Weitzel, like her late lodger, 
Emily Garland, had a pretty talent for invention, and by 
way of furthering her brother's interests, had decided to 
represent him as a romantic being, whose youth had been 
blighted by a hopeless affection. But as Captain Bayne 
knew nothing about James Joddrell, except that he had 
received from him a very well-written, gentlemanlike letter, 
he listened to Madame Weitzel's narrative with exceeding 
interest, and at once, with a superstitious credulity rather 
befittmg a simple mariner than an acute colonist, decided 
that the finger of Providence was visible in this matter. 

* I see,' he replied, with a slight smile, * that you persist 
in treating me, Madame Weitzel, * as if I were merely 
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Samuel Bayne's friend, and not Samuel Bayne himself. 
How I wish that I had known this story two years ago 1 ' 

* Why ? ' asked Madame Weitzeh 

* Because, instead of sending home Richard Garland to 
marry ray niece, I could have made the same offer to your 
brother. I may say, without flattery, Madame Weitzel, 
that I was much touched by the tone of your brother's letter. 
Many men, under such provocation as he had received, 
would have used harsh and violent language. Your brother's 
letter is the letter of a perfect gentleman, and I am sure 
that such a man would be worthy to marry my niece. The 
only doubt I feel is, whether she would be worthy of him. 
My sister, Mrs. Shanks, entertains a very poor opinion of 
her.' 

The former part of this speech astonished Madalne 
Weitzel a good deal. She couhl not understand how 
Captain Bayne could characterize her brother's letter as 
gentlemanlike. Jemmy had read it to her, and she had 
thought it a most offensive production. On her venturing 
to say so, he had rudely told her to mind her own business. 
The cunning fellow was ashamed to confess afterwards that 
the letter had been converted into pipe-lights, and that he 
had written another at the dictation of Mr. David Lyons. 
Madame Weitzel could only conceive that, by judicious flat- 
tery, the Captain hoped to mollify her brother's wrath, but 
as she felt altogether mystified, she wisely determined to 
say nothing further on the subject. When however she 
heard that Mrs. Shanks had spoken against Eleanor, she 
rushed eagerly to the defence of that young lady. 

^ Indeed, Captain Bayne,' she said, for the first time ad- 
dressing him in his own character, * although Mrs. Shanks is 
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your sister and Eleanor's aunt, she knows very little about 
her niece, much less than I do, for Miss Bayne was my pupil 
for a long time, and I studied her character very carefully. 
I have a good deal to do with young girls, and nothing 
brings out their temper and disposition better than a course 
of singing lessons. I pronounce Miss Bayne a charming 
young lady — ^a little more prim and particular than I think 
necessary, but then that is owing to that foolish old maid 
Miss Eippingille — still a very charming young lady, and I 
am sure that my brother James might search all London 
before he could find any one who would make him a better 
wife. But he doesn't want to search, he is satisfied with 
her, the great diflSculty is, how are we to bring them 
together ? ' 

* I'm afraid,' said the Captain musingly, * that she is irre- 
vocably attached to Bichard Garland. If she is, I can't 
interfere, for that love-afiair was entirely of my devising.' 

* I am not sure,' answered Madame Weitzel, * that she is 
altogether so fond of Mr. Garland as she used to be when 
he was in England. It's all nonsense about Absence making 
the heart grow fonder. If it wasn't that he sees me every 
day at breakfast and teatime, Mr. Weitzel would soon leave 
off caring about me altogether. But I must not digress to 
speak of my husband, although talking of him reminds me 
th&t he told me last Sunday morning, being, for a wonder, 
in a communicative humour, that a gentleman in his office, 
Mr. Carnaby by name, an old admirer of Miss Bayne — ' 

* Yes, I have heard Garland mention the name.' 

* Who is promised a partnership in the firm on New 
Year's Day, when he'll be worth two thousand a-year ; that 
this Mr. Carnaby has been staying at Dr. Bippingille's 
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cottage from Saturday till Monday, for several weeks 
running, and that the old afikir between them, so Weitzel 
thinks, is on again. Which surprises me, knowing, as I do, 
that Mr. Carnaby is sweet upon another young lady, whose 
name, though known to you, I won't mention now.' 

' I cannot make any promises at present,' said Captain 
Bayne, * until I have talked to my niece. If she really loves 
Garland, the man whom I selected for her, I cannot be so 
cruel as to try and thwart her inclination ; but if I find that 
she has cooled towards him, and that she is encouraging this 
Mr. Carnaby to make her an offer, why then, any influence 
that an unknown bachelor uncle may possess, shall be 
exerted in favour of your brother. As soon as I return 
from Fromersham I will write to you, and make an 
arrangement to meet your brother. Meantime, I will leave 
you the address of the hotel at which I am staying, and wish 
you for the present, " Good morning." ' 

He made a formal bow, but just as he was in the act of 
bowing, Madame Weitzel, who was not at all a ceremonious 
woman, extended her hand. With grave, old-fashioned 
politeness. Captain Bayne raised it to his lips, and so took 
his departure. 

As soon as he was gone, Madame Weitzel called Sarah 
into the parlour, for she was so excited that she felt she 
must make a confidant of somebody ; and as the boys were 
gone to St. James's Park to see the skating, and Mr. 
Weitzel was at the office, she selected her faithful hand- 
maiden for that function. 

'Who ever do you think that was, Sarah?' she said, 
as she drew off her gloves, and untied her bonnet- 
strings ? 
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* I can't form an idea, mum,' answered Sarah. * I should 
say a General in the harmy.' 

* He is a manslaughterer.' 

* A manslaughterer ! ' cried Sarah. * That's a kind of 
murderer, ain't it, mum ? ' 

* Yes,' said Madame Weitzel, with her handkerchief to 
her eyes, * he is the man who killed my dear brother Alick 
years and years ago — you've often heard me tell the story — 
and he came to beg my forgiveness.' 

'Law, mum, you don't say so. I should never have 
thought it. He looks a nice, 'armless old gentleman, as 
wouldn't wilfully tread on a black beadle. I should never 
have thought it.' 

* I can hardly believe it myself, Sarah. When he went 
away, forgetting what I was doing, I held out my hand, and 
he actually kissed it, quite respectfully, you know. Yes, 
Sarah, my hand has touched the lips which were once 
imbrued in my poor brother's blood.' 

* He didn't touch your naked flesh, mum?' observed 
Sarah, with an expression of strong repugnance. 

* No, I had my gloves on.' 

*Well, that's lucky, mum; and though they're a new 
pair, if I was you, I should throw them gloves away.' And 
with this sentiment, Sarah retired to the kitchen. 

Madame Weitzel did not follow Sarah's advice, but put 
the gloves in her pocket, and then entered into a train of 
meditation. 

* I can't think how it is,' she said to herself, * I ought to 
have hated and detested the sight of the man, but I didn't. 
Perhaps it's because he's so nice-looking, so venerable, and 
so melancholy. And then, unless he^s a complete humbug, 
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he seems so pleased at the idea of Jemmy marrying Nelly 
Bayne. I wonder what has given him such a good opinion 
of Jemmy. I'm sure that letter was horridly rude and vulgar. 
And I'm afraid he'll be disappointed when he sees Jemmy. 
I must make Jemmy put on a suit of black, and hold bis 
tongue as much as possible. If Nelly Bayne sees him for 
the first time in his white hat and white coat, and with a 
big cigar in his mouth, I'm convinced she'll laugh at the 
very idea of his proposing to marry her.' 
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CHAPTEB XIV. 

THE BANK DRAFT. 

Old Dr. Bippingille remained rather sulky for a few days 
after Vincent's unexpected announcement. * Pippyj' he 
growled, * don't let me hear a word for the future about 
marrying or giving in marriage. I'm tired of the subject. 
Wait till I'm under the turf, and then Nelly shall laarry 
anybody she pleases; my ghost won't interfere with her.' 
With these ungracious words the old gentleman betook himself 
to the study, where, in company with Tippitts the gardener, 
who had a natural genius for bird-stuffing, he made a dread- 
ful mess and an evil smell in the pursuit of his new hobby, 
thus affording a practical illustration of the ^ Philosophy of 
Stinks ' in his household. 

Women are, on the whole, patient, long-suffering creatures, 
so that Miss Pippy and her protdgie bore this new infliction 
with tolerable fortitude ; besides, Eleanor had got something 
so pleasant and exciting to think about that taxidermical 
annoyances were almost forgotten. By the last Australian 
mail she had received a letter from Bichard, which brought 
a flush of surprise to her cheek. Only a few days before 
she had written a letter to him inculcating patience, and 
although the two missives had crossed each other's paths, 
Bichard's epistle seemed to be composed in reply to her own. 
He announced in playful language that his stock of patience 
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had lasted him nearly a twelvemonth, that it was rapidly 
rmming short, and that he did not know where to get any 
more. Would Nelly provide him with a substitute, by 
shipping a sample oipuella excellens^ or charming girl, to his 
consignment? An auburn-haired young lady, with violet 
blue eyes, answering to the name of Eleanor Bayne, would 
suit him best; and he begged to enclose a draft for the 
freight and other incidental expenses. At first Eleanor 
fancied that her sweetheart was only joking, for the sake of 
keeping up his spirits, but when she came to turn over leaf, 
she found a bill at seven days' sight, on the London branch 
of the Union Bank of Australia, for a hundred and twenty 
pounds. 

* Dearest Nelly,' said the writer, * you see I am in 
earnest. This is to pay your passage, and to provide all 
sorts of etceteras about which you know more than I do. I 
also send a letter of introduction to Captain Milsom, late of 
the " Constantia," but now in London. He takes command 
of a new ship in February next. He is a very nice fellow ; 
a capital seaman and a thorough gentleman ; and I am sure 
I could not entrust my darling Nelly to better hands. 
Milsom thoroughly understands young ladies and their ways, 
as he has been bripging them to and fro between England 
and Australia for the last twenty years. Nelly, you must 
come in February. In your last letter you say that you 
consider yourself as much my wife as if our hands had been 
joined together by a clergyman. Will you, then, my dear 
wife, obey me in this respect? I trust your relations and 
guardians will no longer oppose us. If they do, you must — 
no, I won't say how you are to manage it — but you must 
come out in Captain Milsom's ship. We need not trouble 
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ourselves now about your uncle's money — that money which 
has already separated us for a year — for I don't think, 
whatever our wishes may be, that we shall ever inherit any 
of it. I told you some time ago that Captain Parkinson 
had left the colony on a sort of commercial tour in New 
Zealand and elsewhere. I now hear that this is untrue ; 
that he received a threatening letter from England concern- 
ing that unfortunate aflair on board the " Penrith Castle," 
and that he has for the second time in his life concealed him- 
self to avoid further proceedings. This is only a rumour, 
but I can't help fearing it may be true. Dearest Nelly, 
you were wiser than I was in your determination to accept 
nothing from him. I now agree with you. I shall always 
owe Captain Parkinson a debt of gratitude for introducing 
me to his niece (you know which niece I mean), but in 
other respects I think it is better to be independent of 
him.' 

There was a great deal more in Bichard's letter besides 
the above, which is merely an extract. There was half a 
page or so of earnest entreaty, a sprinkling of argument, and 
altogether more display of affection than was usual with this 
undemonstrative young man. When Eleanor had read it 
five several times, she came to the conclusion that it was the 
nicest specimen of the Garland correspondence which she 
had yet received. Afterwards, with a heightened colour and 
a swiftly-palpitating heart, she placed it, with its contents, in 
Miss Eippingille's hands, saying briefly, * Bead this. Aunt 

Kppy.' 

* A bank draft I ' exclaimed Miss Bippingille ; ' I'm afraid 
I can guess what that means. Is this to be a close secret 
between us, my child ? ' 
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*No,' answered Eleanor; * sooner or later your father 
must be told of it/ 

' May I begin by confiding it to Geoffrey ? ' 

'Dear Aunt, do whatever you think best/ And with 
these words the young lady shyly retreated from the 
room. 

Mr. Tunstall had been staying for two or three days at 
Lydgate Cottage. He found Jersey dull during the winter 
months, and generally managed to frame some excuse for 
running over to London. On the present occasion he had 
been summoned across the Channel by the critical state of 
General Hiscock's health. Under his new doctor's treatment 
the General had grown so brisk and hearty that he had 
accepted an invitation to dinner, where he had eaten and 
drunk more than was good for him, and had caught a chill 
coming home. He was now laid up in bed, and Mr. Tun- 
stall had been leaving daily cards at his door with a face 
that was decorously doleful in the presence of the footman, 
but which bore an irrepressible aspect of satisfaction as soon 
as he turned the street-comer. 

' My dear Geoffrey,' said Miss Eippingille, * I see a letter 
in your hand. ' What is the latest news of the General ? ' 

' Better — decidedly better, Penelope, ' answered Mr. 
Tunstall, peevishly. * I never saw such a provoking fellow. 
If he were a man in robust health, one wouldn't bother one- 
self about him; but he is perpetually being brought to 
death's door and then carried away again. I often invoke 
left-handed blessings on the head of my deceased Aunt 
Pollington for having placed me in such an awkward 
predicament. I am by nature the most amiable of men, and 
Aunt Pollington, by her idiotic second marriage, has con- 
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verted me into a would-be murderer. I cannot honestly lay 
my hand on my heart and say that I wish the General to 
recover. Personally, I don't care a straw for him. He is 
a thick-headed, dogmatic, guttling old gentleman, who, by 
persisting in cumbering the earth with his portly person, keeps 
me in a state of genteel pauperism. Still, I don't like to 
gloat over the prospect of his decease. Hang Aunt Pol- 
lington 1 What have you got there, Penelope ? ' he con- 
tinued, glancing at the envelope which Miss Bippingille held 
rather ostentatiously in her hand. * One of Nelly's Austra- 
lian love-letters, isn't it ? Penelope ! that correspondence 
ought to be knocked on the head.' 

*I want to consult you about it, Geoffrey. Read the 
letter.' 

* Hollo ! ' exclaimed Mr. Tunstall, as he ran his eye over 
it. * Wants her to come out and marry him at once, and 
encloses a bank-bill for a hundred and twenty pounds ! That 
looks like business, doesn't it ? What a nice thing a bank- 
bill is, to be sure ! I wish somebody would fall in love with 
me to the same amount. I observe, Penelope,' he added, 
coolly, ' that, as I prophesied, the mythical legend of the 
wealthy criminal uncle has collapsed. Now that there is 
nothing, apparently, to be obtained in that quarter, our 
friend Garland has become wonderfully disinterested.' 

* You don't like Mr. Garland ? ' 

* Yes, I do. As a mere acquaintance, I look upon him 
as a tolerably agreeable and decidedly sensible fellow, but I 
don't want him to become Nelly's husband.' 

* Then you don't approve of her going out in February 
with Captain Milsom ? ' 

* Certainly not, as I am opposed to the marriage — that 
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follows as a matter of course. What does the doctor think 
of this news ? ' 

* I haven't dared to say a word to him about it. He has 
been so cross ever since his disappointment about Mr. Car- 
naby, that he forbade me to speak of Nelly's love-affairs.' 

* And what does Nelly herself think ? ' 

* She told me quietly that she wished to go to Australia 
as Richard — as Mr. Garland — ^proposes. She said her own 
mind was made up, and that she hoped papa and I would 
not oppose her wishes.' 

' I wish to goodness,' said Mr. Tunstall, * that you'd never 
allowed this correspondence to go on, Penelope 1 All inter- 
course ought to have ceased as soon as Garland sailed for 
Melbourne. If it had, she would have forgotten him by 
this time, especially if you had had the nou8 to bring a few 
agreeable young men to the house. My dear Penelope, 
it's evident that when Nature was moulding your mental 
structure, she did not design you for a hymeneal diplo- 
matist.' 

* I'm very glad she didn't,' answered Aunt Pippy, rather 
fiercely ; ' I detest diplomacy.' 

' Now I believe,' continued Mr. Tunstall, * that if Nature 
had made me a woman instead of a man, I should have 
been an admirable chaperon for Nelly Bayne. At any rate, 
I should have put such a pretender as Garland to the 
rout in five minutes. Now, Penelope, what are you going 
to do about it? I can tell, by the tremulous movement of 
your lip, that you are in a state of indecision. Shall you 
let her go, or shall you say calmly, but firmly, " No " ? ' 

* Poor child 1 ' answered Miss Rippingille, ' I have not the 
heart to say " No," for she is bent upon going ; at the same 
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time, I shall feel the parting all the more, because it has 
come upon me so suddenly.' 

* You always take a sentimental view of these matters, 
Penelope,' answered Mr. Tunstall. ' I am a practical philo- 
sopher, and I repeat, as I have repeated a dozen times already, 
that it is a sin and shame for such a pretty and charming 
girl as Nelly to expatriate herself to a vulgar colony, and 
marry an obscure Government clerk. She could do fifty 
times better at home, if she had any one to take her into 
society. But you won't do it, because you don't believe in 
what I call " society," and I can't do it, because I'm such a 
miserable pauper. If Hiscock were dead, and I were in 
possession of my property, I'd engage within three years, 
provided she would give up this Australian fellow, to marry 
Nelly to a peer of the realm.' 

* But, my dear soul, she doesn't want to be a peeress ; she 
wants to be Mrs. Bichard Garland. Here she comes.' 

Eleanor entered, with a conscious blush upon her cheek, 
for she perceived Eichard's letter in Miss Pippy's hand, and 
had overheard the word ^Garland,' as she opened the 
door. 

* My dear Eleanor,' said Miss Eippingille, * Mr. Tunstall 
and I are just in the act of discussing your affairs.' 

^ Perhaps I'd better go out of the room,' replied the young 
lady, making a movement of retreat. 

* By no means, Nelly, by no means,' interposed Mr. 
Tunstall, with a smile. * A council of three is better than a 
council of two ; and, for my part, I think we had better call 
the doctor in, and make it a council of four.' 

' Do you approve of my going out to Melbourne, Uncle 
Geoffrey ? ' asked Eleanor. *- 
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* Well,' said that gentleman, assuming an intensely de- 
liberative air, * I scarcely know what to say.' 

' He knows very well what to say,' interrupted Miss 
Bippingille. ^He thinks you ought to stay at home and 
marry a peer of the realm.' 

* But, you see. Uncle Geoffirey, I am unfortunately engaged 
to marry Eichard Garland,' said Eleanor, with a smile. 
* You wouldn't wish me to jilt him, would you ? ' 

* I can't bear to think of your burying yourself in that 
wretched place, Australia,' answered Mr. Tunstall. 

' I shan't think it a wretched place,' replied Eleanor. ' I 
shall like it, because my husband has his home there. Dear 
Uncle Geoffrey, I entreat you to use your influence in my 
favour. I know Aunt Pippy will do so — won't you, Aunt 
Pippy ? although we shall be so sorry to separate ; and you, 
Uncle Geofirey, must join with her. I shall need all our 
united forces to make Dr. Eippingille capitulate.' 

' I'll do what I can, Nelly,' said Mr. Tunstall, kindly, 
' though it is very cruel of you to ask me to assist in putting 
an interval of I don't know how many thousand miles between 
us. I think Garland personally an extremely nice fellow ; if 
we could have got him a berth at home, the arrangement 
would have answered admirably ; but I object to Australia. 
Then, with regard to your uncle's fortune, it seems in danger 
of vanishing altogether.' 

* We mean to do without it,' said Eleanor, proudly. 

* You are a pair of very foolish young people,' replied Mr. 
Tunstall. *"Wait till you come to forty year," as 
Thackeray says, till there are a number of little Tunstalls 
— Garlands I mean — wreathed round your heart At that 
date you'll find Captain Bayne's legacy an exceedingly 

VOL. in. N 
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agreeable addition to Garland's pay. But I*m afraid you'll 
never hear of it again. The worthy Captain has evidently 
got his anchor up, and sailed for unknown regions.' 

' If my uncle has really run away for the second time,' said 
Eleanor, * I certainly shan't wish to inherit his money. But 
I should be sorry to condemn him on the strength of a mere 
rumour. I should feel far better able to respect him if he 
would come home to England, and — ' 

' And carry you back with him into your dear Richard's 
embrace,' interrupted Mr. Tunstall. 

* No, no. I am not so selfish as to wish him to circum- 
navigate the globe, just to suit my convenience. I should 
like him to come home, for the purpose of offering substantial 
compensation to the Joddrell family, and, at the same time, 
he might do something to help poor Mr. Shanks.' 

* Well, Geoffrey,' said Miss Rippingille, ' will you under- 
take the task of speaking to papa ? ' 

* I can't help myself, if you and Nelly insist upon it. I 
won't go near him to-day, however, because I know that he 
and Tippitts are busy, anatomizing a mole ; but Til tackle 
him to-morrow, the first thing after breakfast.' 

So saying, Mr. Tunstall left the room, lamenting to him- 
self, after his careless, easy-going fashion, that Nelly Bayne's 
chances in life should have been so irreparably marred by 
Penelope's weak-mindedness. * That girl,' he said to him- 
self, * with her beauty, and her winning, unaffected manners, 
might have made such a marriage as would have benefited 
the whole family. Instead of which, she is permitted to 
throw herself away on an Australian surveyor, who scarcely 
holds the position of a gentleman.' In five minutes he had 
dismissed the subject from his thoughts, and had put on his 
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hat for the purpose of borrowing a novel from Mr. Norris, 
the surgeon. 

* Now, supposing, my dear,' said Miss Eippingille, as she 
gave the fire a contemplative poke, * supposing papa should 
refuse to let you go ? ' 

*Do you think he can be so unkind? He can't forget 
how disappointed I was last year. I don't like to talk about 
myself, but he must know that my illness was caused by 
that disappointment. If he does refuse I hope, dear Aunt 
Pippy,' she said, ' you won't think me very undutiful and 
ungrateful for what I am going to say, but if he does refuse, 
I must disobey him. Poor Bichard has remained patient 
for a long while, it is not fair to make him wait any longer, 
and you know that as we are engaged he has really a right 
to claim me, else the word " engaged" means very little. 
Remember how dull and lonely it must be for him, poor 
fellow I It is not as if we were both in England, and could 
write every day, and meet pretty often. Aunt Pippy, I 
want to go, and I feel that I ought to go.' 

* You are not afraid of Mrs. Shanks ? ' 

* No, not now. She confessed to me when I was ill that 
she was offended with Captain Bayne for intending to leave 
me all his money, and I think, poor woman, she had a right 
to feel offended. Now that Bichard and I mean to be 
independent of my uncle. Aunt Fanny won't trouble herself 
about my afiairs.' 

' I am very foolish and very jealous,' said Miss Bippin- 
gille. ' I cannot feel so friendly towards Mr. Garland as I 
ought to feel, because he is going to take you away. 
Besides, don't be angry at what I am about to say, I have 
never felt qidte satisfied about those letters which Miss 

n2 
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Garland put into the doctor's hands. Mr. Tunstall has an 
idea that your uncle's fortune was a myth, and has always 
been a myth.' 

^ He does not dare to accuse Biehard of inventing those 
letters ? ' cried Eleanor, with a sparkle in her eyes. 

*No, no, my dear, of course not,' said Miss Eippingille, 
hastily. The good lady scarcely spoke quite truly here, for 
Mr. Tunstall had on several occasions insinuated that 
Eichard Garland and Captain Bayne were playing a deep 
game together, but she knew how susceptible her protSgee 
was to the least slight on her lover's fair fame. * Of course 
not, my dear ; still, he fancies that Bichard may have been 
deceived by your uncle. I am glad that you mean to have 
nothing to do with Captain Bayne.' 

•I am not going to defend my uncle. Aunt Pippy,' 
answered Eleanor, * because I really know very little about 
him. The little I do know is not in his favour, but I hope 
to find when I reach Australia that this story of his second 
flight is not true. If ever I see him, I shall try and persuade 
him to make amends for the past.' 

* And suppose, my dear, he turns out after all to be a 
rich man, and insists on making you and Bichard an 
allowance ? ' 

*Need we trouble ourselves about that, dear aunt? 
Bichard's pay will be quite enough for us to live on.' 

* Yes, but I should like to know what you mean to do if 
Captain Bayne offers you money ; shall you refuse it alto- 
gether?' 

^ Indeed, aunt,' said Eleanor, laughing, * I am not so 
Quixotic as that. It depends a good deal on the sort of man 
my uncle is, and on his behaviour towards Aunt Fanny and 
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the Joddrells. If he does as he ought to do by them, I 
shall not be so self-denying as to refuse to share his bounty.' 

* I am glad you have told me this/ said Miss Eippingille, 
' because the fact may have ome weight with papa. It will 
reconcile him wonderfully to your departure, if he thinks 
there is any chance of getting some part of that intolerable 
twenty thousand pounds, about which we heard so much last 
year. Well, Nelly,' she continued, after a pause and a 
prolonged sigh, * you are really and truly determined to say 
farewell to the Eippingilles ? ' As she spoke, she put her 
arm affectionately round her adopted daughter's neck. 

* I think the time is come when I ought to do so,' answered 
Eleanor, her voice trembling, and the tears starting from her 
eyes. ' You must not think me ungrateful ; and you need 
not fear that I can ever forget your kindness. The best 
proof of it is that I feel as I suppose other girls feel who are 
leaving an actual mother. I seem to forget that I am, after 
all, only a stranger to you and your father. I said just now 
that I would venture to disobey your father. I say it still, 
because I think he might be mistaken in his view of what 
was best for my happiness. I believe that he meant well the 
other day when he wished me to abandon Richard and en- 
gage myself to Mr. Camaby, but you know that he was not 
doing what would be likely to make me happy. Now 
your affection. Aunt Pippy — I don't want to flatter you — 
is more discriminating, and I think more disinterested ; and 
if you assure me that you cannot part with me, I won't 
disobey you, but I will write to Richard and explain matters. 
I will remind him that I once spoke of a five-years' engage- 
ment, and 1 will entreat him to wait a little longer.' 

* No, my dear child,' answered Aunt Pippy, * I won't ask 
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you to do this. If you are ever to marry Mr. Garland, the 
marriage had better take place without further delay. I 
would not undergo the responsibility of asking him to wait. 
Men are not like us, they are fickle, impatient beings.' 

* Bichard isn't,' murmured Eleanor. 

'My Fabian policy would possibly end in making two 
people miserable. Mr. Garland might begin to despair; 
and, to cure his despair, might fall in love with somebody 
else.' 

* Never,' said Eleanor, stoutly. 

^ I'm airaid he might,' answered Miss Rippingille, with a 
smile, ^ and as I mean for the future to be decisive, I now 
say, "Go out to him under Captain Milsom's wing in 
February," and may all my good wishes attend you.' 
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CHAPTER XV. 

MR. TUNSTALL IS AGREEABLY SURPRISED. 

Altuough Eleanor had talked so boldly of disobeying Dr. 
Rippingille, she grew very nervous as the time drew near for 
Mr. Tuastall's proposed interview with that testy old gentle- 
man. It seemed a painful and unnatural thing to place her 
will in opposition to that of one who had been a venerable, 
white-haired personage when she was almost a baby. So, 
during breakfast-time, she cast several glances of earnest 
entreaty at Mr. Tunstall — ^glances which implied, * You'll do 
all you can for me, won't you, dear Uncle Geoffrey? ' To 
these signals of distress, Mr. Tunstall answered with friendly 
nods and encouraging smiles, but he was by no means such 
a trustworthy ally as Eleanor thought he was. Being desirous, 
after his indolent fashion, to marry his adopted niece to a 
peer of the realm, he was half inclined to go into the doctor's 
study, and advise him to return Garland's cheque, and put 
a stop to the correspondence ; but being also a good-natured 
man, who hated giving annoyance to anybody because it 
made him uneasy to see them in distress, he felt unwilling to 
recommend a course which would either plunge Eleanor into 
the deepest grief, or else drive her into open rebellion. 
Accordingly he made up his mind that he would temporize, 
he would advise delay, and he hoped that chance would 
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meanwhile bring some more suitable lover to Eleanor's 
feet. 

He was lazily meditating thus, skimming over the * Evening 
Standard ' of the previous day, which had just arrived by the 
post, and sipping his second cup of coffee, when the doctor 
suddenly startled him by saying, * Tunstall, I want to have 
a word with you in the study.' 

Mr. Tunstall replied that he should be most happy, and 
presently followed his father-in-law from the room. 

The ladies were pardonably curious to learn what this 
* word ' could be about A letter had arrived for Dr. Rip- 
pingille that morning, bearing the London post-mark, ad- 
dressed in a hand which was unknown to his daughter — ^and 
this letter had evidently caused him to speak to Mr. Tunstall 
as he did. Eleanor was sure that it had some connection 
with Richard Garland ; Aunt Pippy, smiling philosophically 
at her prot4g4e^8 devotion to a single idea, opined that it was 
much more likely to be a piteous appeal from some trades- 
man, with whom her impecunious brother-in-law had a long- 
standing account. Mr. Tunstall had no fears of this kind, 
because, being an inquisitive gentlenflein, he had glanced at 
tbe letters which were laid on everybody's plate when he 
came down to breakfast ; and being also fond of tracing 
character in handwriting, he had decided that Dr. Rippingille's 
correspondent could not be a dun, because his penmanship 
was stiff and uncommercial. 

' Here's a curious thing,' observed the doctor, as soon as 
the two gentlemen reached the study. * A letter from Nelly's 
uncle. Captain Bayne. Read it, Tunstall ; aloud, if you 
like.' 

Mr. Tunstall read as follows : 
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* Castle and Falcon Hotel, 
* Aldersgate Street, Dec. 30, 1861. 
' Deab Sib, 

* My sincere thanks are due to yourself and your 
daughter for taking care of my niece. I wish much to see 
her. Please name a day and hour which will suit you, 
and I will go to your house. 

* Yours faithfully, 

* Samuel Bayne. 

* Dr. RippingiUe, 

* Lydgate Cottage, Fromersham.' 

' Short and sweet, isn't it?' said the doctor. 

* Short, but not remarkably sweet,' answered his son-in- 
law. ^ I should say that it was characterized by a brutal 
brevity. You have educated his niece for ten or a dozen 
years, and he thanks you in sixteen words. But I don't see 
what else we can expect from a violent-tempered, unpolished 
old sea-monster — ' 

*Halt!' cried Dr. RippingiUe, sharply, *I don't agree 
with a word you have said. I like the letter. It's manly, 
and goes to the point. I hate a string of compliments, 
whether spoken or written. My daughter took little Nelly 
into the house because she wanted a toy, and I took her to 
please Pippy. That's the truth of the matter. I don't 
want to be suflTocated with thanks for what I did. If this 
Captain Bayne had written four pages of flattery about it, I 
should have pronounced him a humbug ; as it is, I begin to 
think there's some good in the fellow. D'ye think we ought 
to have him down here at once, GeoflBrey ? ' 

' I should recommend, sir,' answered Mr. Tunstall, ^ that 
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somebody should call upon him first, and make some in- 
quiries about him.' 

* Aye, perhaps it would be as well,' said the doctor, * since 
he left England under a cloud. Will you go to town, and 
see about it ? ' 

* I don't mind,' replied Mr. Tunstall, indifferently. * I'll 
start at once ; but if you'll take my advice, sir, you'll say 
nothing to Penelope or Eleanor till I come back.' 

* Of course I won't.' 

* And I,' thought Mr. Tunstall, * shan't tell you of Gar- 
land's proposition for the present. I'll wait till I've seen 
this mysterious uncle.' 

Poor Nelly was so impatient, that she was waiting in the 
passage when Uncle Geoflfrey came out of the study. 

* Well ? ' she said, in an earnest whisper. 

* I've done nothing yet, my dear,' he whispered in return. 
* We've been talking over another affair, which compels me 
to go up to town at once. Do you mind ordering the pony- 
chaise ? Here's Garland's letter. Lock it up in your desk. 
I'll lay siege to the doctor as soon as I come back. Mean- 
while, give me a kiss for good luck.' 

Mr. Tunstall amused himself while going up in the train 
by drawing a mental portrait of the redoubtable Captain. 

*A coarse-looking fellow, I'll be bound, five feet three 
inches high, shaped like a barrel, and pitted with the small- 
pox. A red nose, and a pair of fierce little blood-shot eyes. 
Fancy such a wretch uncle to my adorable Nelly I Well, 
I'm glad he has turned up. We shall find out whether his 
twenty thousand pounds is a delusion or a reality, and if the 
former be the case, Nelly may still be glad to withdraw 
from her engagement to her uncle's fellow-conspirator.' 
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* Captain Bayne, sir ? * said the waiter at the * Castle and 
Falcon.' * He's just come in, not ten minutes ago, sir. 
Think he's in the coffee-room, sir. This way, sir.' 

There were three gentlemen in the coffee-room, all en- 
gaged in reading newspapers. One was tall, fresh-coloured, 
and five-and-twenty — that couldn't be the Captain ; another 
was tall, thin, handsome, and elderly — that wasn't likely to 
be the Captain ; the third was short, red-faced, and corpulent. 
Mr. Tunstall was in the act of walking up to him with an air 
of aristocratic condescension (Mr. T.'s father, it may be re- 
membered, was a coach-builder), when the waiter astonished 
him by introducing the second gentleman as Captain Bayne. 
Hereupon Mr. Tunstall became far more cordial, and in a 
few brief sentences told who he was, and why he had 
come. 

* You must excuse me,' said Captain Bayne, * if I seem a 
little excited, but I can't help feeling agitated at meeting a 
person who has just come from my niece's presence. I am 
pleased to hear that she is well. And she is as pretty as 
ever ? ' 

* Never, I think, prettier than at the present time,' an- 
swered Mr. Tunstall. 

* Let us go,' said the Captain, * into a private sitting-room, 
where we can speak more freely.' As soon as this change 
had been effected, he proceeded to say, * I daresay Dr. Rip- 
pingille was surprised to receive my letter. He«probably 
never expected that I should return to England ; but I have 
several reasons for doing so, one of them being an intense 
desire to see my brother's orphan child. I suppose you 
know all about Garland and his unsuccessful love affair, Mr. 
Tunstall ? ' 
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*0h, yes I' replied that gentleman. *I took a great 
interest in the enterprise — I take a great interest in every- 
thing that concerns Eleanor — and, I confess/ he added 
diplomatically, ^although in some respects averse to the 
connection, I was sorry that Garland had to go back single- 
handed.' 

' I was rightly punished by his want of success,' answered 
. Captain Bayne. * I had hoped to enjoy the pleasure of my 
niece's [society without making any effort to deserve it. I 
now know better. May I venture here to ask you a ques- 
tion ? Is my niece still as much attached to Garland as she 
was a year ago, or is she wavering between him and some- 
body else ? ' 

* Do you wish her to marry Garland ? ' demanded Mr. 
Tunstall. 

* Certainly, if they are still fond of each other ; but if she 
had ceased to care about him, I must allow that I had other 
views, which — which—' the Captain hesitated and paused. 

* I understand exactly,' interposed Mr. Tunstall, who in 
truth understood very little, except that Garland was not in 
such high favour with Captain Bayne as he had supposed 
him to be. * Perhaps it is right that I should tell you, 
Captain Bayne, that your niece has received a letter from 
Garland, pressing her to come out and marry him ^t 
once.' 

^ ' And what does she say to that ? ' ^ 

* She has given no answer at present.' 

* Then she .is still wavering ? ' 

* Well, perhaps she is,' said Mr. Tunstall. * I also think 
it right to tell you that Garland mentioned in that letter to 
Vour niece — I hope you will excuse me,' he said politely, 
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* for touching on so painful a subject — that you had dis- 
appeared from Australia in consequence of a threatening 
letter which you had received. I must confess that I 
thought it bad taste on Garland's part, after the introduction 
you gave him, and the advantages you offered him, to repeat 
these petty bits of scandal. I myself, Captain Bayne, am a 
man of the world, and I can thoroughly appreciate your 
motives in withdrawing yourself quietly from the unpleasant 
consequences of a slight act of imprudence committed many 
years ago.' 

* Can you show me this letter, Mr. Tunstall ? ' 

* Unfortunately, I returned it to your niece before I left 
Fromersham.' 

' I should like to see it. I certainly think that Garland 
might have abstained from circulating injurious reports 
about me ; yet, perhaps, I was to blame for going away in 
such a secretive manner. But I wish you to understand, 
sir,' continued Captain Bayne, with some warmth, * that I 
am not now for the second time a runaway from justice. I 
hope never again to commit such an act of folly as that was. 
I came home to make amends to those whom I had injured, 
and I hope to make them ample amends. The letter of 
which Garland speaks did not threaten me, it merely ap- 
pealed to my sense of justice, and it simply made me 
decide to do at once that which I had planned to do long 
before.' 

Captain Bayne spoke with, so much earnestness and with 
such apparent candour, that Mr. Tunstall was very favour- 
ably impressed. Barring the trifling faux pas which he had 
committed sixteen years before — this tall, venerable-looking 
man was an uncle of whom any girl might be proud. He 
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conversed moreover with an independent air^ such as befitted 
a man of property. 

Mr. Tunstall began to think better and better of him, and 
finally decided that if he were really worth twenty thousand 
pounds, it would be advisable to persuade him to stay in 
England. Such a man, in the event of General Hiscock's 
recovery, would be a very valuable acquaintance. 

* And now,* said the Captain, *I want you to give me a 
candid opinion of my niece. You say she is pretty — is she a 
good girl ? ' 

* I only hope that my daughters may grow up half as ami- 
able and half as charming,' replied Mr. Tunstall, enthusias- 
tically. * Eleanor is almost faultless.' 

* Not quite ? ' said the Captain, with a smile. 

* Nobody is faultless, you know. But perhaps some people 
might think Eleanor's defects virtues ; for example, she is 
rather too yielding and submissive.' 

* A very rare failing among Australian girls, at all events,' 
observed the Captain. 

* And she pays scarcely sufficient regard to the advan- 
tages aflbrded by money and position. I blame my sister- 
in-law. Miss Eippingille, for that defect' 

* Humph ! ' said the Captain. * Miss Eippingille has had 
sole charge of her education, I understand ? ' 

* Yes. She is a good creature, but rather straitlaced and 
puritanical. Almost too virtuous, in fact' 

* Humph ! ' said the Captain. 

* If Eleanor had been under my care, I should have taken 
more pains to introduce her into society. At present, there 
is a simplicity about her, which at times appears almost 
childish.' 
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* Humph 1 ' said the Captain. * Well, Mr. Tunstall, as I 
have said already, I am getting very impatient to see this 
niece of mine. With all her faults, you know, she is my 
brother's child, and if I had done my duty, she need never 
have been beholden to the charity of strangers. Will there 
be any objection to my returning with you to Fromersham 
to-day ? ' 

* None, that I am aware of.' 

' Tlien if you'll take lunch with me here, we'll go down 
this afternoon. But I must ask one favour at your hands. 
You say that none of the family, except Dr. Eippingille and 
yourself, know of my arrival in England ? Would you mind 
introducing me to my niece as a friend of your own ? ' 

A look of hesitation appeared on Mr. Tunstalls face. He 
was too polite to express the cause of it, but Captain Bayne, 
accustomed in his business-transactions to scan men's counte- 
nances, speedily found an interpretation. 

* I see why you hesitate,' he said, * you don't feel sure 
that—' 

' My dear sir — ! ' began Mr. Tunstall, apologetically. 

* You don't feel sure,' continued the Captain, * that I am 
the roan I represent myself to be. Let us go to the Bank 
of Australasia.' 

They left the hotel together, reached the bank, and en- 
tered the manager's room. 

' Will you have the kindness,' said the Captain, politely, 
' to satisfy this gentleman as to my identity ? ' 

'This is Mr. Samuel Bayne,' replied the manager, ad- 
dressing himself to Mr. Tunstall, 

'And my balance in your hands is ? ' continued the 

Captain. 
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^Iive thousand three hundred pounds,' answered the 
manager, after conferring with one of the ledger clerks. 

^ Are you satisfied ? ' asked the Captun. 

* Perfectly so,' replied Mr. Tunstall ; and indeed, from 
that moment forward, he became charmingly friendly and 
confidential. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

CAPTAIN POLLINGTON. 

Dr. Rippingille and Mr. Tippitts were busily engaged in 
the study with their taxidermieal operations, when a fly drove 
up to the cottage gate. 

*It's Tunstall/ observed the old gentleman; *hand me 
the stretching-board and tin tacks, quick, Tippitts, and — 
confound him, why he's brought that fellow with him — I 
didn't bargain for that. Go and answer the door, Tippitts, 
and tell my son-in-law I want to speak to him imme- 
diately.' 

After the lapse of a few minutes, Mr. Tunstall entered 
the study, a little more excited than was usual with him. 

* What a time you've been since I sent for you 1 ' cried the 
old gentleman. He was in his shirt-sleeves, and being all 
over fluff and feathers looked more than ever like a parrot. 

* I couldn't leave my friend and relative, Captain Polling- 
ton, standing in the passage — I was obliged to take him into 
the drawing-room, sir.' 

' PoUington ! ' shouted the doctor; *I thought it was 
Captain What's-his-name.' 

* Hush, my dear father, or you'll spoil everything. Kindly 
take your acoustic snake by the tail, and then 111 explain 
myself —It is Bayne.' 

' Good gracious,' said the doctor, with a start, ^ I don't 
VOL. m. o 
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much relish having a homicide under my roof, I can tell you. 
Did you ask him to stay to dinner ? ' 

* I am not the master of the house, sir.' 

*Well, well, Geofirey; I'm pleased to see you've got 
some modesty about you,' said the old gentleman, with a 
gratified air. * We'll give him something to eat if he wants 
it. He looks like a gentleman. But why do you call him 
Pollington?' 

* He wishes to avoid shocking Nelly and Penelope by dis- 
closing himself at present, so I borrowed him a name from 
my Aunt Laura's family. She had a brother, who went to sea, 
or something of that sort. I assure you, sir, that Bayne — it's 
rather vulgar, isn't it, calling a merchant-skipper. Captain ? 
but that don't matter — Bayne is a very different stamp of 
man to what I expected. Quiet, well-mannered, good-look- 
ing — .' Here Mr. Tunstall burst into a lengthened detail 
of the Captain's excellent qualities, winding up, by way of 
grand finale^ with an account of his balance at the Bank of 
Australasia. 

This statement, especially the latter part of it, made a 
great impression on the worthy physician. * Come, Geoffrey,' 
he said, as he washed his hands from taxidermical impu- 
rities in a basin set on an empty packing-case, * didn't I tell 
you this morning that he was a good fellow ? I was certain 
that that letter was the letter of an honest, straightforward 
man.' 

* You forget the homicide, sir,' said Mr. Tunstall, close to 
the doctor's ear, in rather an ironical tone. 

* Well, well, that was an unlucky affair, but it was a mere 
accident. I daresay I've killed several people myself in the 

of my practice. The mistake which he made was the 
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running away afterwards. So he is very anxious to see 
Nelly, eh?' 

* Remarkably anxious.' 

'And he doesn't want her to marry that Australian 
fellow?' 

* He has some other plan to propose.' 

' Good, we'll hear his plan. A man with five thousand 
pounds in the Bank of Australasia, and I don't know how 
much more invested in the Australian colonies, deserves to 
have his plans treated with respect. I fancy, Geoffrey, that 
he's a sly fellow, this Captain, with a good deal more than 
twenty thousand pounds, eh ? ' 

' That's just my idea, sir. It's scarcely likely that he'd 
tell Garland exactly what he was worth. A hundred thousand 
is nearer the mark.' 

The old gentleman opened his mouth, and shut it again 
with a kind of smack. 

* Geofirey,' he said, * for Nelly's sake, we'll be very civil 
to him. But don't let Pippy into the secret She's a 
regular sieve. If you were to tell her now, in strict con- 
fidence, that Pollington wasn't PoUington, but Bayne, she'd 
blab it all out to little Nell, in that bedchamber council of 
hers, before eleven o'clock.' 

* Pollington — it's as well to practise calling him Pol- 
lington,' observed Mr. Tunstall, ' would like to have a quiet 
talk with Nelly alone.' 

* We'll manage it,' answered the old gentleman, briskly ; 
' I'll call Pippy out of the room after dinner, and you can 
make an excuse to run away soon afterwards. Now, then, 
Geoffrey, you'd better go and get yourself ready.' 

While this dialogue was going on, Captain Bayne was being 

2 
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entertained in the drawing-room by Miss Rippingille, to whom 
he had introduced himself on her entrance under his assumed 
name. Presently Eleanor made her appearance in a quiet 
but becoming evening dress. As soon as she came into the 
room the Captain's lonely bachelor heart began to throb ; 
but when, upon Miss Rippingille's introduction, she laid her 
hand in his broad hard palm, and looked with her clear 
unconscious eyes into his wrinkled, weather-beaten face, his 
courage almost failed him, his legs trembled under him, he 
grew so pale that Miss Rippingille perceived it and asked 
him if he was unwell. This beautiful girl was the only 
child of his much-loved, unfortunate brother Edward, who, 
perhaps, would never have fallen into those dire straits of 
poverty but for his own selfish, cowardly flight from 
England. His sister had sedulously assured him that these 
Rippingilles need never have troubled themselves about the 
girl ; that she and Mr. Shanks had been quite prepared to 
take charge of her ; still, he could not help feeling how 
difierent a creature she would probably have grown up in 
the chilly, pinching atmosphere of the grocer's household. 
If Eleanor's good qualities corresponded to her outward 
aspect ; if, as he guessed from Mr. Tunstall's disparaging 
words, she had been brought up simply, purely, and sen- 
sibly, then he felt that he owed a debt of gratitude to these 
worthy Rippingilles which nothing could repay. 

Miss Rippingille had just accepted the Captain's expla- 
nation that his faintness was caused by the warmth of the 
room as contrasted with the cold outside, and he had begun 
to address a few commonplace questions in a faltering tone 
of voice to his niece, when the doctor bustled in — ^still, in 
spite of a brisk brushing from Tippitts, rather fluffy about 
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the legs, and put an end to all further awkwardness by 
shaking hands with his guest, and welcoming him by the 
name of Popkinson. 

' PoUington, papa ! ' shouted Miss Rippingille, smilingly. 
*My father, Captain PoUington,' she observed, apologeti- 
cally, ' always mixes people's names up together. I daresay 
he'll call you something else beginning with a P before you 
leave.' 

* Never mind the name,' quoth the doctor. * In the army, 
I think, eh. Captain ? ' 

Captain Fayne shook his head. 

* Navy, then ? ' 

* I have not had the honour of serving Her Majesty, Dr. 
Rippingille,' he replied. * I am only a merchant skipper, 
and have no right to put a handle to my name. But the 
people where I have lived abroad always dubbed me Cap- 
tain, and so I have got accustomed to use it myself.' 

Mr. Tunstall now came in, the conversation grew general, 
and shortly after dinner was announced. Samuel Bayne 
was remarkably silent during dinner, seldom speaking except 
in reply to a direct question. It was not to be wondered 
at that he was shy and reserved. He had for so many years 
led a solitary existence, only mixing with his fellow-men in 
the field or the market, that the sound of social converse, 
especially of soft feminine voices, jarred on his ear as some- 
thing strange and unnatural. But besides this, he remem- 
bered that although Dr. Rippingille and his son-in-law knew 
who he was, and had admitted him to their society in spite 
of the stain upon his character, the female part of the com- 
pany, in whom he felt by far the most lively interest, were 
the victims of a deception which, though harmless in itself, 
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would not have been requisite but for his previous misdeeds. 
He felt convinced that those two pure-minded women, who 
in his feigned character paid him such polite attention, would 
probably shrink from contact with a man who had played 
such a base and cowardly part as he had done. He groaned 
inwardly to think that for the second time in his life he had 
assumed a false name, and that he should feel it a severe 
trial to confess his real name before Miss Rippin^lle and her 
adopted daughter. 

The shrewd old Australian colonist had been accustomed 
to read the characters of his fellow men by their looks, 
gestures, and language, for a good many years, and he soon 
formed a tolerably correct estimate of the male guests at the 
dinner-table. He divined that Mr. Tunstall was a well-bred 
and well-informed, but shallow and talkative gentleman, 
with a vast respect for the artificial machinery of society, 
and a profound reverence for money. He perceived that 
the old doctor was also a respecter of money, but observed 
that his adoration was amusingly outspoken and less selfish 
than Mr. Tunstall's. He was less skilled in deciphering 
female peculiarities. He judged that Miss Eippingille was 
very amiable, rather afraid of her father, and devotedly fond 
of her protegee ; as for Eleanor, he could say nothing, for 
his experience of young women was exceedingly small, all he 
knew was that she seemed as sweet a creature as his 
imagination had ever pictured — even elderly bachelors 
possess imaginations — and that he would willingly sacrifice 
half his fortune, if the sacrifice could make her love him as 
she evidently loved her patroness. But he knew too well 
that no money could purchase such gifts. Yes, indeed, she 
was a sweet creature, and he grew angry to think of Eichard 
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Garland's ill-success. * If I had been his age/ he thought, 

* and such a girl had said she loved me, I'd have married 
her in the teeth of fifty relations. I'm afraid he must be 
a puling, faint-hearted, shilly-shally fellow.' 

Eleanor had no idea that the grave, melancholy, reserved 
merchant-captain was thinking such treasonable thoughts 
about her darling Eichard, or she would assuredly have 
looked on him with less favourable eyes. Being unaware of 
the nature of his meditations, she listened to the few words 
which he uttered with singular interest ; was much impressed 
by the contrast between the force and intelligence of his 
remarks, and the weary distraught expression of his face ; 
and, after her romantic fashion, fancied that Christopher 
Columbus, whose life she had been lately reading, must 
have looked, in his disappointed old age, like Captain Pol- 
lingt.on. She was pondering thus, peeling a winter pear for 
Dr. Eippingille, and listening rather inattentively to Uncle 
Geoffrey's well-meant prattle, when all of a sudden the 
doctor rose hastily from his chair, bestowed such a 
portentous wink upon Mr. Tunstall, that his daughter per- 
ceived it, and then said : 

* Excuse me. Captain, for ten minutes. Pippy, I want 
you in the study.' 

*Papa, I shall get all over feathers,' remonstrated the 
unfortunate Penelope, as soon as they reached the study. 

* What ever is the matter ? ' 

' Nothing.' 

' But what do you want with me ? ' 

The old doctor being a blunt-spoken personage, was a 
bad hand at framing an excuse. Mr. Tunstall would have 
supplied half-a-dozen plausible reasons for the summons, 
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but Dr. Rippingille could think of nothing. It would have 
been absurd to tell Pippy, as he had once told her before, 
that he wanted her to hunt for a book ; so he simply re- 
plied — * I don't want you at all. I only want you out of 
the dining-room. You can go into the drawing-room if you 
like ; and I daresay you'll find Tunstall there.' 

The worthy little lady looked considerably astonished, 
but obeyed her father without saying another word. Yes, 
Mr. Tunstall was in the drawing-room, all by himself, with 
a glass of sherry on the mantel-piece, a decanter of sherry 
in the fender, and his feet on the hob. 

* My dear Geofirey 1 ' exclaimed Miss Rippingille ; 

* what does this mean? Are we acting a melodrama? ' 

* It looks like it, doesn't it?' answered Mr. Tunstall, 
with a laugh. * Has the doctor told you anything ? ' 

* Not a word. But I suspect something.' 

* What do you suspect, Penelope ? ' 

* Why, that you and papa wish Captain Pollington to — 
to pay attention to Eleanor. You are most extraordinary 
people, and you have gone to work in a most extraordinary 
manner,' she said, warmly. 

* Nonsense, Pippy. He's five-and-thirty years older than 
Nelly. Such a notion never entered our heads. The fact 
is, that Pollington wants to talk confidentially to Nelly 
about Eichard Garland.' 

Miss Rippingille looked more perplexed than ever. 

* What does he know about Mr. Garland? ' she asked. 

* I shan't tell you another syllable,' answered Mr. 
Tunstall, as he sipped his sherry. * To-night I'm a 
creature of* mystery. Let's talk politics. I think the 
Trent affair—' 
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We will leave Mr. Tunstall to his politics, and return to 
the dining-room. Eleanor was not so much astonished when 
the doctor rose from his chair, and also summoned his 
daughter to follow him, because he was accustomed to do all 
sorts of eccentric things ; but she was a good deal surprised 
when Uncle Geoffrey, usually so tenacious of the ceremonies 
of polite society, murmured a half-intelligible apology about 
an important letter on his toilet-table, and also quitted the 
room. Ever since she had sat down to dinner a sort of 
vague suspicion that Captain Pollington was not the person 
he represented himself to be, had forced itself on her 
mind. But her first thought, after the abrupt departure of 
the other three guests, was that Captain Pollington would 
think the inhabitants of Lydgate Cottage a rather un- 
civilized set of beings. However, she reflected that he had 
visited various countries, and was probably tolerant of eccen- 
tricity. Her next thought was, that it was rather awkward 
to be left alone with the Captain ; but such an idea as Miss 
Rippingille had suggested, namely, that their tete-h-tete was 
pre-arranged for matrimonial purposes, never entered her 
head, perhaps because of the vague suspicion already hinted 
at. She had just dismissed these two thoughts, and was 
about to ask Captain Pollington some studiously common- 
place question, by way of dissipating the uncomfortable 
silence which had succeeded to Mr. Tunstall's departure, 
when her companion suddenly rose from his seat, and with 
an air of unusual gravity and earnestness, addressed her 
thus: 

'Miss Bayne, allow me to take the opportunity of our 
being alone, to say a few words to you about yourself and 
your future prospects. You must not suppose that I am 
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taking a liberty, I have some right to inquire into your 
affairs. Don't be alarmed ; I shall recommend nothing that 
is contrary to your wishes. I know that while he was in 
England, Mr. Garland made you an offer of marriage, and I 
also know that he is still in correspondence with you. You 
had a letter from him lately, which you have shown to Miss 
Rippingille and to Mr. Tunstall. May I begin our conver- 
sation by asking you to let me see that letter ? ' 

Eleanor's face had grown very pale during this speech, 
and her eyes expressed the utmost astonishment. For some 
moments she felt unable to reply. The vague suspicion 
which she had entertained seemed to become almost a 
certainty. Was she then in the presence of — ? No, she 
could not believe it. At any rate, she determined to behave 
as if she did not believe it, and to treat Captain PoUington as 
Captain Pollington, and nothing more — ^a somewhat inquisi- 
tive gentleman, who had been authorized by Dr. Rippingille, 
for some unknown reason, to inquire into her bosom secrets. 

At length she said, * Captain Pollington, you have startled 
me very much. I hope you are not going to take part 
against Mr. Garland — to tell me something about him which 
I should be sorry to hear. If you are — you may think it 
foolish of me — but I know I shan't believe it' 

* It seems, then. Miss Bayne,' replied the Captain, with a 
slight smile, * that you are still as fond of him as you ever 
were ? ' 

*Is that extraordinary?' cried Eleanor. *Is it extra- 
ordinary that my affection for Mr. Garland should survive 
a little more than a twelvemonth ? ' 

* I understood — excuse me if I am mistaken — that another 
admirer had made his appearance.' 
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* Will you tell me his name ? ' 

' Mr. Caraaby.' 

'Surely Dr. Rippingille did not tell you so?' 

' No one in this house told me so ; I heard it elsewhere.' 

' Whoever it was that told you, Captain Pollington, has 
told you an untruth, though perhaps not intentionally. I 
can understand how the story has arisen. Mr. Carnaby 
came here two or three times lately, but not for the purpose 
of paying any attention to me. He was himself engaged to 
be married, though we did not know it at the time, to Mr. 
Garland's sister, Miss Emily Garland.' 

' Indeed ! to Mr. Garland's sister ! That is a piece of 
news to me. I take an especial interest, Miss Bayne, in 
these Garlands.^ 

' So do I,' said Eleanor, drily, and then blushed at the 
simplicity of her remark. 

' You are certain. Miss Bayne,' continued her questioner, 
with judicial gi'avity, ' that you love Mr. Garland as much 
as ever you did ? ' 

' Quite as much.' 

' Would nothing induce you to give him up for somebody 
else — supposing Dr. Rippingille, and his daughter, and Mr. 
Tunstall, all joined in entreating you to suspend your judg- 
ment for awhile, till you had seen another person whom you 
might prefer even to Richard Garland ? ' 

*I don't think I am likely,' said Eleanor, smiling, *to 
prefer any one else to Mr. Garland, and, therefore, if all the 
three persons you have mentioned were to unite in askmg me 
to break my faith with him, I should be obliged to disobey 
them.' 

' But are you as certain, Miss Bayne — ^you must excuse an 
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old bachelor's unwillingness to believe in these matters, 
except on excellent evidence — are you as certain that Garland 
is equally attached to you ? ' 

* You shall read his last letter — the letter you asked for 
just now,' answered Eleanor, not sorry to have an excuse for 
escaping temporarily from the room. 

* She is a sweet girl,' muttered the old seaman, wiping 
away a moisture which had gathered in his eyes, as soon as 
he was alone. * I hope she'll come back, but I'm half afraid 
she won't She has become as frightened of me, since I 
began to speak of her lover, as if I was a Polar bear. What 
a slanderous tongue my sister must carry in her mouth! 
She said Nelly was proud, and conceited, and I don't know 
what besides. A more amiable, unassuming girl I never re- 
member to have seen. Fanny shall pay dear for her false- 
hoods. She shan't get a farthing of my money till I'm dead, 
and not much then. I shall be sorry for James Joddrell's 
disappointment,' he continued, * but as for myself, I'm de- 
lighted to find that she sticks faithfully to Richard Garland, 
because then I shall see her now and then at the Lake 
Learmonth Cottage.' 

* Oh I Aunt Pippy,' said Eleanor, as she entered the 
drawing-room. * Captain Pollington has been talking to me 
in such a curious way. He wants to look at Richard's last 
letter.' 

* Well, show it him, Nelly,' answered Mr. Tunstall, with 
a yawn. 

' Am I right in doing so, Aunt Pippy ? ' 

*I suppose so, my dear,' said that lady, Mf GeoflSrey 
says so, but I'll take* no responsibility on myself to- 
night.' 
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at's all right, Nelly,' observed Mr. Tunstall. ' You'll find 
that Pollington's a brick of the very first magnitude.' 

' I wonder I never heard you speak of him before as an 
intimate friend,' said Eleanor, as she unlocked her desk. 

*I reserved him till he was wanted,' answered Uncle 
Geoffrey, lazily. *'Pon my word, this isn't bad sherry, 
Penelope, for thirty-six shillings — I always keep a trump- 
card for a crisis, my sweetest of nieces,' he added, turning to 
Eleanor, ' so don't put your pretty little heart in a flutter.' 

' Here is the letter. Captain PoUington,' said the young 
lady, on her return to the dining-room. 

He put on a pair of old-fashioned spectacles, and read it 
attentively. 

' This looks like sincere affection, certainly,' he observed, 
when he had reached the end. ' An unromantic old fellow 
such as I am, thinks more perhaps of the bank draft, than of 
the lover's protestations.' 

* Indeed, Captain PoUington, I think a great deal of the 
bank draft. To me, who have never had more than a few 
shillings to spend, it seems a fortune. And then it is such 
a proof of Mr. Garland's self-denial. He must have lived 
most sparingly to be able to send me such a generous gift, 
because I know that he has sent home several sums of money 
this year to his mother.' 

* My dear young fiiend,' answered the Captain, warmly, 
* I wouldn't give a straw for a man who couldn't deny himself 
something for the sake of the girl beloved. A genuine lover, 
I venture to say, though I am an old bachelor, forgets all 
about himself, and only thinks of the happiness of his mistress. 
So, if you wish to please me. Miss Bayne,you mustn't praise 
Richard Garland too much. You mustn't magnify all his 
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acts of ordinary duty into wonderful virtues ; if you do, I 
shall begin to disparage him. I shall begin to tell you 
plainly that Garland is a very fortunate lad to have found 
such a faithful and loving sweetheart.' 

If Eleanor had thought of her interlocutor merely as 
Captain PoUington, she might have said to herself, * You are 
rather a presumptuous old gentleman — what business have 
you to tell me that I mustn't praise my Richard ? ' But she 
was restrained from uttering such a sentiment even to herself 
by that same vague suspicion, which, minute by minute, 
seemed to be deepening into conviction. She remained 
silent, but could not help starting at the Captain's next ob- 
servation. 

* This Captain Parkinson, otherwise Bayne — he is rather 
harshly spoken of, by the way, in this letter — is your uncle, 
is he not ? ' 

* Yes,' said Eleanor, casting down her eyes. 

* Are you ashamed of him ? ' 

* I am not proud of him.' 

* Why not?' 

' I might answer,' said Eleanor, almost trembling at her 
boldness, ' because of what is told of him in that letter, but 
I do not choose to believe that — it is only a rumour. I am 
not proud of my uncle. Captain PoUington, because, although 
he has been for some years a rich man, he has done scarcely 
anything to help his poor relations, and nothing to help a 
family whom he once injured very deeply.' 

At this moment Captain PoUington stooped to pick up a 
piece of orange-peel from the carpet, so that his face was 
concealed. 

His face was flushed as he rose — perhaps from the exer- 
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tion of stooping — and he replied, * He offered to act liberally, 
I have understood, towards one poor relation at any rate— 
I mean yourself/ 

Eleanor said, with a smile, */can hardly be called poor. 
These kind people, at whose table we are now sitting, have 
always provided me with everything I wanted. I was thinking 
of my aunt, Mrs. Shanks, with her ten children. I should 
have respected my unde far more if he had assisted them, 
and offered me nothing.' 

' I see,' observed Captain Pollington, * that you and your 
lover, according to this letter, have determined to refuse all 
his liberal offers.' 

* Because,' said Eleanor proudly, * we think we shall do 
better to be altogether independent of him.' 

'Have you no better reason to give than that. Miss 
Bayne ? ' 

' I can give you several reasons, Captain Pollington. My 
uncle's offer did mischief in every way. It made me doubt 
the sincerity of Mr. Garland's affection; it made other 
people envious of our supposed good fortune, and anxious to 
prevent our marriage ; besides, I felt that my uncle ought to 
remember the old proverb, and "be just before he was 
generous." ' 

' Perhaps he may yet be so.' 

* I hope he may ; for, as Eichard says in his letter, I feel 
very grateful to him for having brought us to know each 
other, and if this story of his disappearance is untrue — and 
I think it is ' — ^she spoke these last five words with a peculiar 
emphasis — * I shall try and do my duty by him when we 
meet in Australia.' 

' Talking of duty— you think, Miss Bayne, that it is your 
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uncle's duty to give his sister, Mrs. Shanks, some of his 
money ? ' 

* It would be presumptuous in a girl like me to lay down 
rules for Captain Bayne,' answered Eleanor, ' but, I think, if 
he offered me money, I should ask him first to do something 
for Aunt Fanny/ 

^ I hear that she is a woman of a very jealous, disagreeable 
temper. Never very friendly to you, I fancy ? ' 

* She was very kind to me when I was ill last year,' 

^ And I also hear that she has said a great deal against 
you?' 

* I daresay I have deserved some of her hard speeches. 
Captain PoUington, I will tell you the truth. I do not like 
Aunt Fanny much. I never can feel towards her as if she 
was my relation, and I think she has sometimes been severe 
and unjust to me. But then, on the other hand, I have 
neglected my duty towards her. I did not go to her house 
so often as I ought to have done. She believed that I stayed 
away from pride, and she was partly right I used to think my 
cousins were scarcely well-bred enough for my gentility. I 
ought to have made more allowance for Aunt Fanny than I 
did. She has had a great deal to try her temper. She has 
always been very poor, and has had a great many sorrows 
and disappointments. And then I ought to remember that 
she has been a faithful wife and a most careful mother. If 
ever I see my uncle Samuel,' she added, with the same 
peculiar emphasis before mentioned, ^ I shall venture to tell 
him all this.' 

* Humph ! ' said the Captain, rather brusquely. * And 
what of these Joddrells, whom Bayne is reported to have 
injured ? Are they also very poor ? ' 
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* I know most about the sister, Madame Weitzel, because 
she taught me singing. She is not exactly poor, but she 
and her husband have to work hard for a very humble live- 
lihood.' 

' There is a brother, is there not ? What sort of a person 
is he ? ' 

' I don't think I have seen him since I was a little girl. 
He was then a nice-looking, fresh-coloured boy. He used to 
be very kind to me when he was Aunt Fanny's apprentice, 
but at present I really know nothing of him.' 

^ Humph!' said the Captain. * Well,. Miss Bayne, 
I have cross-examined you at great length, but I have 
done it for your sake, I assure you. Now, tell me, 
are you resolved to remain devoted to Richard Gar- 
land?' 

' It is almost unkind. Captain PoUington,' said Eleanor, 
colouring, ' to repeat such a question. I consider myself as 
much Mr. Garland's wife as if we had been married.' 

' That is enough. And do you wish to go out in February, 
as he proposes ? ' 

* I do ; and in this, Captain Pollington,' she said, suddenly 
adopting a tone of entreaty, * I am sure you can help me if 
you choose. Dr. Eippingille has entrusted you with all our 
secrets. Will you use your influence to persuade him to let 
me go ? ' 

'I will,' answered the Captain, heartily. And with these 
words, he rose abruptly from his chair, and opened the 
door, thus intimating that the conference had come to an 
end. 

Eleanor's vague suspicion had now almost become 
VOL. ni. P 
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certainty. But she determined to keep the secret for the 
juresent locked in her own breast, and^ whether the rest of 
the family knew of it or not, to appear perfectly unconscious 
that her confidential companion was any other than the 
Captain PoUington he styled himsel£ 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

REBELLION IN AUSTIN FRIARS. 

On the last day of the old year Mr. Tidd gave a grand 
dinner party at his mansion at Clapham, to which sundry 
representatives of leading City firms were invited, and 
among other persons, Messrs. Washburne, Naylor, and 
Carnaby. After dinner there was a little toast-drinking and 
speechifying, for this was an important and exceptional 
occasion. The health of Mr. Washburne, the retiring 
partner, was proposed by Mr. Tidd, who stated that he 
never wished to be associated with a gentleman of greater 
talent, integrity, and temper, and that Mr. W.'s only defect 
was an inability to cope with the east winds and fogs of his 
native land. Mr. Washburne made a facetious speech in 
reply, said that though his own chest was delicate, that of 
the firm, as evinced by the balance-sheet, was in a most 
robust condition, and concluded by remarking that his health 
having been proposed that evening, there must be such a 
thing in existence, although he had been vainly in search of 
it for the last ten yeai's. Then the health of the new 
partner, Mr. Carnaby, was proposed in a neat cut-and-dried 
speech by Mr. Naylor, and responded to with much blushing 
and hesitation by that shy gentleman.. Still later, Mr. Tidd 
secretly incited the youngest man present (Vincent Carnaby 
excepted) to propose the toast of 'The Ladies/ and to 

p2 
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couple therewith Mr. Camaby's name. Everybody knew 
what this meant, for Mr. Carnaby's jiavjcie was staying in 
the house. It was very hospitable and amiable of Mrs. 
Tidd, who had hoped that Vincent would select one of her 
own daughters, to ask Miss Garland to stay at the Cedars, 
but Mrs. Tidd was very good-natured ; the Tidd establish- 
ment, though grand, was dull, and vivacious Emily Garland 
proved a great acquisition, being all the more appreciated 
by the Miss Tidds because she was fresh from the aristocratic 
atmosphere of Carnaby Hall, where she had sat between an 
Earl and a Bight Honourable, and was able to give a 
minute description of the dresses worn by the ladies. It 
was rather cruel of Mr. Tidd to make Vincent respond to 
the toast of 'The Ladies,' but perhaps it was his good- 
humoured way of revenging himself on the young man for 
neglecting to become his son-in-law. Enough of speeches 
and speechifying — the ingenious reader will be able to con- 
ceive in what manner a very shy and sensitive young man, 
with his lady-love in the adjoining room, would respond to 
such a toast. 

Vincent Carnaby's affairs were, on the whole, in a 
prosperous condition. He had little expected when he went 
into the City eighteen months before, that he would so soon 
become a partner in the house. He owed this success in 
some degree to his command of capital, but still more to his 
influential connections. Mr. Tidd felt that it was a pleasant 
thing to have a junior partner who, as his shyness wore off 
— and in business-affairs it was rapidly wearing off— could 
go up to the West-End and, without offence, talk to 
Members of Parliament as calmly as if they were mere 
shipbrokers. But it would be unfair to deny that the young 
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man also owed his advancement to his own energy and hard 
work. He had devoted his intellectual faculties far more 
earnestly to Commerce than he ever had done to his 
University studies ; and in consequence, Commerce, who is 
a jealous deity, refusing to be wooed by mere dilettante 
worshippers, soon began to shower down her favours upon 
him. He was prosperous too as a lover. His engagement 
had been solemnly ratified at Carnaby Hall, which was 
highly satisfactory. It would have been very disagreeable 
if Sir Titford, and Lady Matilda, and the girls, had pooh- 
poohed and sneered at Emily. They did nothing of the 
kind. Sir Titford professed himself well pleased that his 
younger son had selected a lady-like young woman, instead 
of some rich snob's daughter (the old gentleman was rather 
prejudiced against nouveaux riches) ; Lady Matilda fell sure 
that dear Emily would prove the exact helpmate for dear 
Vincent; and even those sneering girls, Katharine and 
Louisa, expressed their approbation, declaring that Emily's 
seniority was rather an advantage than otherwise, because 
the fraternal Pumpkin looked so preternaturally antique. 
Considering be was not yet four-and-twenty, Vincent con- 
trived to look singularly like a middle-aged man. His dress 
and mannei* were, if anything, primmer than when he had 
left Oxford, his hair was getting thin on the top of his head, 
there were anxious wrinkles on his forehead, and he spoke 
with a measured solemnity worthy of the Governor of the 
Bank of England. 

New Year's Day came, the circulars announcing the 
change in the firm were sent out, and the title of the new 
partnership, Tidd, Naylor, and Carnaby, was painted on the 
oflSce-door. The clerks, on the whole, accepted the altera- 
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tion pretty calmly. They didn't like Vincent particularly, 
but they didn't dislike him. Mr. Martindale, the Custom 
House clerk, while warming himself in the * Haystack 
Tavern,' near the Black wall Eailway Station, with three- 
pennyworth of gin and cloves previous to a visit to No. 9 
Warehouse in the West India Docks, told the barmaid that 
it was a blessed shame old Gub hadn't got the berth, but as 
the barmaid took no interest in Mr. Gubbins, who was to 
her but the shadow of a name, and as Mr. Gubbins went on 
as imperturbably as usual, this was, after all, but barren 
sympathy. Mr. Weitzel was perhaps rather pleased at 
Vincent's advancement. He remembered the confidential 
conferences which they once had together relative to a 
certain lovely young lady, and he determined to make use 
of this former intimacy to strengthen his own position. But 
there was one man in the office to whom the young Oxonian's 
prosperity was gall and wormwood, or, as Mr. Martindale 
might have phrased it, absinthe and bitters. That man held 
the responsible post of book-keeper to the firm, and hb name 
was Eobert Gatty. 

Mr. Gatty stood before the office door, with his hat cocked 
rather defiantly over his eyes, a red comforter round his neck, 
and the collar of his frayed overcoat elevated to his ears. He 
ought to have been happy, for he had just had dinner — 
boiled leg of mutton, caper sauce, a college pudding, and 
half-a-pint of stout and bitter, round the corner, at the 
* Grasshopper ;' but dinner seemed to have no mollifying effect 
on this miserable man, it only added fuel to his ever-smoul- 
dering wrath. Some three weeks of 1862 had already passed 
away, yet each day on returning from his mid-day meal, 
Mr. Gatty had paused in front of the superscription which 
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announced the new firm, and had bestowed on the partners, 
severally and collectively, a hearty Litany of curses. * Bad 
enough,' he growled, * to have one clerk in the firm, that red- 
headed vermin Naylor, but now we must needs have another, 
a turnip-headed aristocrat from the University of Oxford. 
Get off that slide, or I'll run my eraser into you ! ' This 
last remark was addressed to a poor little blue-nosed news- 
paper boy, who was so terrified by Mr Gatty's fiendish aspect, 
that he slunk away, unable to think of a retort. Gatty 
then ran upstairs, and shut himself up in his green-baize- 
covered den. 

Vincent Carnaby had a visitor that morning, to wit, his 
old college friend, Charles Brandram, and a3 business, owing 
to the frost, was rather slack, they had had a cosy chat 
together in Vincent's private room. Brandram grew so 
jovial that he drew a briar-root pipe from his pocket, and 
proposed to smoke. ' No, don't do that, please,' answered 
Vincent, stiffly, *we are not like a foreign house. The 
Germans and Greeks do it, but Tidd wouldn't like it at all.' 
To make amends for not smoking, Brandram chattered away 
like a magpie, asking for all Vincent's news, and telling all 
he could think of in return. How did he like being a 
partner, how was Miss Garland, where was Miss Garland, 
and when was he going to be married to Mis9 Garland ? To 
all which queries Vincent responded gravely and methodi- 
cally. Partnership brought a great deal of responsibility 
with it, but he confessed that he liked it. There was some- 
thing practical and tangible resulting from his work which 
had not been the case at the University. Brandram said he 
hoped Vincent wasn't beginning to get too fond of money- 
making. Vincent coloured, and answered rather hotly, that 
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there was no fear of that As for Miss Garland, she was 
remarkably well, and was staying at the Cedars, Clapham 
Common, ' my senior partner's house.' The marriage was 
to take place in May, if all went well. 

' Well, Vincent,' said Brandram, jovially smiting his 
friend on the shoulder, * after all you've been an uncom- 
monly prosperous fellow. Eighteen months ago you were 
all in the dumps, fancying you should fail in the City, and 
fail in the court of Cupid, yet you have succeeded in 
both.' 

* I have no right to complain, I suppose,' answed Carnaby, 
with a doleful face. * But it is not in human nature to be 
satisfied with anything.' 

*What, am't you satisfied, you ambitious climber, at 
being a member of the same firm as the puissant Tidd ? I 
regard Tidd with more awe than I do the Senior Proc- 
tor.' 

* I'm quite contented with my position in the City,' said 
Carnaby, gloomily. 

' And going to be married in May, you lucky fellow, afiter 
a six months' engagement ! Maria and I have had three 
years of it, and can't have less than two years more. 
However, it has given us excellent practice in letter- 
writing.' 

' I envy your disposition, Brandram, because you try to 
make the best of 'everything.' 

* It's better than making the worst, isn't it ? ' replied the 
undergraduate. 

' But you see, Brandram, you have one great advantage 
over me. You are going to marry your first and only love. 
I would not breathe such a remark to any one except your- 
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self; but I cannot forget that, much as I am attached to 
Miss Garland, I have been an unsuccessful suitor else- 
where/ 

' I say, old fellow,' said Brandram, bluntly, * you must 
get all that stuff out of your head. It won't do now. 
Nelly Bayne and you each belong to somebody else. You 
mustn't think about her.' 

' I try not to think about her, and I doubt whether I can 
bear to see her again.' 

^ If I were Emily Garland, I shouldn't let you see her 
again. I understand that you got up a very considerable 
flirtation with Nelly Bayne, when you went to stay at 
Fromersham.' 

* Miss Bayne certainly encouraged me by her manner to 
suppose that — ' 

* My dear fellow, if you meant anything serious, it was 
shameful of you. Why, you were an engaged man ! I am 
so glad your excellent wife, that is to be, came and drew 
you out of the snare which you had set for yourself. I am 
certain Nelly Bayne didn't mean to encourage you. She is 
far too straightforward and simple. She just treated you 
like an old friend, and you, you goose, fancied that, after all, 
she was going to jump into your arms.' 

Vincent's pale face reddened violently, during the delivery 
of his friend's speech, a speech more remarkable for its 
sincerity than for its prudence. *I beg, Brandram,' he 
replied, rather haughtily, * that you will say no more on a 
subject which is always painful to me, but doubly painful 
when treated so flippantly.' 

* Well,' answered Brandram, not in the least discomposed 
by his friend's anger, 'I think it's a good thing for all 
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parties that Nelly is going to Australia at the end of next 
month.' 

*Miss Bayne going to Australia, and so soon as that I I 
had no idea of it,' exclaimed Vincent. 

* Why, surely Miss Garland keeps you informed of her 
brother's doings, doesn't she ? Besides, I fancied she and 
Nelly Bayne were regular weekly correspondents.' 

* I don't encourage Miss Garland to give me news of her 
brother,' answered Vincent, coldly; 'the very name of 
Garland is distasteful to me, and I shall be well pleased 
when she changes it for that of Camaby. Nor is there much 
letter-writing now between' Miss Garland and Miss Bayne. 
Their intercourse has fallen off. Perhaps, as you say, it is as 
well. So Miss Bayne is really going ? ' 

Brandram, who was a little amused at the punctiliousness 
with which his friend always spoke of * Miss Bayne,' replied 
coolly, * Yes, Nelly has had a draft sent her for her passage^ 
money, and she's determined to go. I haven't heard the 
particulars, but I understand that even the old doctor doesn't 
oppose the plan this time.' 

* Well, I hope, poor girl, she mayn't have reason to regret 
the choice she has made/ observed Vincent, in a dismal 
tone. 

* Regret it ! She'd laugh at you if she heard you talk like 
that You forget that I am pretty well acquainted with 
Richard Garland, and that a better fellow doesn't — ' 

* There, pray don't mention the man's name again,* said 
Vincent, waving his hand. 

* What a nice affectionate brother-in-law you'll make, my 
friend I ' observed Brandram. * Is Miss Garland 'going to 
let you snub all her relations in this style ? * 
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'Really, Brandram, your manner is becoming offen- 
sive.' 

' I mean it to be offensive, old fellow — you want bullying. 
After marriage, I hope your wife will bully you, but so long 
as you remain a bachelor, it becomes my duty to administer 
wholesome discipline.' 

Vincent once more coloured ; he did not at all relish that 
allusion to his wife's future authority over him, because he 
felt uncomfortably conscious that such authority was likely 
to be exercised. He was about to reply angrily, but pru- 
dently repressed his intended retort, and said instead, in his 
stiffest and most formal manner. ' Pardon me, if I interrupt 
you for a few moments to attend to a business-matter of some 
little consequence — I want to speak to our book-keeper.' 
With these words Camaby put his head out of the door into 
the clerk's oflSce, and said, in a tone of bland dignity, ' Mr. 
Gatty?' 

Vincent really had something to say to the book-keeper 
concerning an erroneous entry in the Banker's book, but the 
matter was not pressing, and he might just as well have said 
it afterwards. He had two reasons, however, for speaking at 
that moment ; in the first place, he wanted to get rid of the 
disagreeable topic of conversation which Brandram had intro- 
duced, without quarrelling, and, in the second place, with 
something of the pride of a new-fledged dignitary, he desired 
to show his free-and-easy Oxford friend that the Vincent 
Camaby whom he treated so unceremoniously, nevertheless 
held several of his fellow creatures in complete commercial 
thraldom. So, with these innocent intentions, he put his head 
out at the door, and called, ' Mr. Gatty ? ' 

There was no reply to this summons, which rather discon- 
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certed the junior partner. He was almost sorry he had not 
called Mr. Weitzel instead, because the German would have 
descended speedily from his high stool, and presented him- 
self obsequiously before the eyes of Charles Brandram. Just 
as he was hesitating, Mr. Martindale appeared from the 
washing-closet, where he had been combing his hair and 
arranging his tie before his afternoon visit to the * Hay- 
stack.' 

* Is Mr. Gatty in ? ' demanded Vincent. 

* Yes, sir,' replied Mr. Martindale, promptly. He then 
went and looked over the top of the book-keeper's partition, 
saying pleasantly, ' Mr. Gatty, you're wanted.' 

' Who wants me ? ' demanded a voice from within the 
partition ; a harsh grating voice, musical as a file on the 
. teeth of a saw. 

* Mr. Camaby wants you ? ' said Martindale, a little more 
sharply. 

*Come, come, Mr. Gatty, make haste,' said Vincent, 
rather impatiently. 

Everybody in the office instinctively looked up at these 
words. A scene appeared to be immihent. 

* Tell him,' said Mr. Gatty, quietly, but in a tone of in- 
tense bitterness, ' that if he wants to see me, he can come here.' 

At these rebellious words, Vincent looked so discomfited, 
and so ludicrous in his discomfiture, that Charles Brandram, 
who really, as an incipient clergyman ought to have known 
better, burst into a roar of laughter, and was nearly imitated 
in his merriment by Mr. Martindale. 

Vincent grew red and wrathful, and after darting a re- 
proachful glance at his friend, said firmly, ' Mr. Gatty, are 
you aware whom you are speaking to ? ' 
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' Ye — es/ replied Mr. Gatty, still remaining invisible 
within his partition, and speaking very slowly and emphati- 
cally, * Ye — es, I'm speaking to a man who was my fellow- 
clerk only the other day, who didn't know the difference 
between an account-sales and an invoice eighteen months, 
back, and who has been stuck over the heads of us poor 
devils because his father has a bloody hand on his coat of 
arms. If you want to speak to me, Camaby, come to my 
desk.' 

* I shall report your insolence to Mr. Tidd, Mr. Gatty,' 
answered Vincent, who was now deadly pale. Gatty's in- 
sulting language, in the presence of all the clerks too, had 
stung him to the very heart. 

' All right, my boy,' answered Gatty, waxing jocosely 
defiant, ' I care as much for old Tidd as I do for — ' 

* What's this, what's all this about ? ' cried a loud, autho- 
ritative voice. ' Old Tidd indeed I what's the meaning of this, 
Mr. Gatty?' It was the voice of the puissant Tidd himself, 
who had just entered the oflSce, red and wrathful. He had 
come from Mincing Lane ; produce was advancing, and by 
selling a cargo a day too soon, he had missed gaining five 
hundred pounds. 

' Allow me to ask, gentlemen,' continued Mr. Tidd, in a 
tone of calm severity, * what may be the meaning of all this?' 
On his first entrance, everybody had been so bewildered, 
that nobody seemed able to give him an answer. 

Old Gubbins now shambled forward. ' I beg your pardon, 
Mr. Tidd,' he said, ' if you called me. I'm getting a little 
hard of hearing, sir.' Mr. Gubbins made this last statement 
about forty times a-day. 

' I heard Mr. Gatty,' observed Mr. Tidd, * speaking of me 
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in a very disrespectful manner. Mr. Gatty/ he said, raising 
his voice, ' I must beg you to come here, sir.' 

' Shan't stir for anybody,' answered Mr. Gatty, firom his 
den. 

. *Is he mad?' asked Tidd, appealing with magnificent 
condescension to his obsequious audience. * He must be 
mad to address such language to Me ! ' 

*I think he is a little touched at times,' observed Mr. 
Gubbins, rubbing his hands deferentially. * But he's an ex- 
cellent book-keeper, Mr. Tidd.' 

* Not half so mad as you, Tidd,' growled Mr. Gatty from 
his den. ' I haven't taken two of my worst and uselessest 
clerks into partnership.' 

* Mr. Gubbins? ' said Mr. Tidd, mildly. 
*Yes, sir.' 

' Draw a cheque for Mr. Gatty's salary, including a month 
from to-day. Mr. Gatty,' he said, standing on tiptoe to peer 
over the green partition, for he was short of stature, ' you 
and I must part at once, sir.' 

* Amen,' responded that gentleman, coolly. * Who'll feel 
the inconvenience most, do you suppose, Tidd, you or me ? ' 

Mr. Tidd, fearing that all discipline would presently be 
at an end, if the clerks any longer heai:d him addressed by 
one of themselves as plain Tidd, hurried into his private 
room, followed by Vincent Carnaby and Charles Brandram. 

' I am delighted that you have done what you have done, 
Mr. Tidd,' said Carnaby, excitedly ; ' Mr. Gatty has insulted 
me shamefully.' 

* Sorry to do it though, my boy, for all that,' answered 
Mr. Tidd. * He's an honest fellow, a sober fellow, and a 
first-rate book-keeper. But he has a temper like a demon.' 
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' I hope he isn't married,' ohserved Brandram. 

' I believe he's a bachelor,' said Mr. Tidd, gravely ; * but I 
know that he has an old mother dependent on his exertions, 
and that she praises him as the most dutiful of sons. He's 
an extraordinary being.' 

' Not being accustomed to mercantile life,' said Bran- 
dram, *I fancied such scenes were perhaps of common 
occurrence.' 

' Common occurrence ! ' exclaimed Mr. Tidd, wiping his 
brow. ' No, thank goodness ! I give you my word, sir, 
I've been in the City, man and boy, these eight-and-thirty 
years, and I never saw such a character as Gatty. He isn't 
mad — he's as sane as you or I — but he's possessed.' 

Mr. Gubbins here made his appearance with the cheque. 

* Well, Gubbins,' said Mr. Tidd, as he signed it < This 
is a bad job, isn't it ? ' 

*Very inconvenient indeed, sir; and to make it yrorse, 
he's tearing up all his memoranda. There won^t be a scrap 
of paper to give a clue to the new book-keeper.' 

' We can't help ourselves now,' answered the old mer- 
chant. * Get him away quietly, Gubbins, and if he eomes 
back to the office again, under any pretence, send for John 
the porter and have him kicked downstairs.' 

* Very well, sir.' 

Shortly afterwards Charles Brandram was slowly crossing 
the flags of the Royal Exchange when somebody tapped him on 
the shoulder. He turned sharply, and saw a thin, bony-faced 
man, with a red comforter round his neck, who looked into 
his face with a knowing sort of leer. 

' Well, my friend,' said Brandram, good-humouredly, * what 
is it?' 
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* Friend ! I'm nobody's friend,' replied the man. * Don't 
you know me ? ' 

*I never saw you before, but your voice seems fa- 
miliar.' 

* Aye, I daresay it does,' replied the man, with a chuckle. 
* You heard it not more than ten minutes or a quarter of an 
hour back. In old Tidd's oflSce. Wasn't that a rum start, 
eh?' 

' Mr. Gatty ! ' exclaimed Brandram. 

* Yes, that's my name, Robert Gatty.' 

* Mr. Gatty, I feel honoured by this interview. I under- 
stand you are an extraordinary character, and I like making 
the acquaintance of extraordinary characters. But I am 
sorry that, for the transient pleasure of vexing my friend 
Camaby, you sacrificed your situation.' 

* I can precious soon get another,' returned Mr. Gatty, 
defiantly. 'Robinson, Son, and Smallbone — the Havana 
house in Lime Street, you know — are ready to engage me 
as soon as I hold up my finger. They'll give a better screw 
than old Tidd. But I didn't stop you to talk about my 
affairs ; I can manage them myself, and I don't want any- 
body's advice. I stopped you to talk about your friend 
Carnaby. He's a sweet youth, is that ! — such an amiable 
gentleman ! eh ? ' 

*I daresay his temper isn't always what it should be, 
but—' 

' Yah ! ' growled Mr. Gatty ; ' he's a nasty, malicious cur, 
and I'll prove it to you. I know more about his affairs, and 
your affairs too, than perhaps either of you fancy. Will 
you believe it when I tell you that Carnaby did all he could 
to blast your friend Garland's character when he was in 
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England ? He stole his private papers out of his dis- 
patch-box, and sent me over to Jersey as a spy upon the 
lovers ? 

* Did you lose a shirt-collar while you were there, Mr. 
Gatty?' said Brandram, who was becoming considerably 
astonished. 

' I had a shirt-collar stolen from me,' replied that gentle- 
man, bitterly, ' by a thieving scoundrel in the photographic 
line who shared my bedroom.' 

'If you'll give me your address, I'll return you your 
property,' said Brandram, gravely. 

* 72, Parker Street, Old Kent Eoad,' answered Mr. Gatty, 
with business-like brevity. 

'Now, do you expect me to believe these charges against 
Mr. Carnaby, Mr. Gatty ? ' 

' I don't care whether you believe them or not ; they're 
true, as he'll find out to his cost' 

And without saying another word, Mr. Gatty walked 
abruptly away. 

' What a spiteful animal 1 ' thought Brandram. * It's 
curious that I should discover the shirt-collar mystery, which 
I had given up as hopeless, in this apparently accidental 
way. Now I wonder whether Vincent has been dealing 
treacherously with Eichard Garland? It certainly looks 
like it ; and if I find that he has — well, upon my word, I 
don't know what I mayn't do. But, meanwhile, it is only 
fair to go back to the office and tell Carnaby what he is 
accused of.' 

So Brandram, fall of good intentions, but neither very 
prudent nor very considerate, hurried back to Austin Friars. 
He found Vincent standing at the counter explaining some 
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question of wages to a German sailor, with Mr. Weitzel at 
his side acting as interpreter. 

* I say, Camaby,' began Brandram, impetuously, * excuse 
me for interrupting you in the middle of business, but I've 
just met with that amiable maniac, Mr. Gatty, and be accuses 
you of various high crimes and misdemeanours.' 

Here Brandram lowered his voice a little, still all that 
he said was perfectly audible to Mr. Weitzel. 

^ He declares,' continued the merciless undergraduate, 
* that you broke open Garland's boxes and stole his papers, 
and that you sent Gatty as a spy over to Jersey.' 

Here the eyes of Vincent and Weitzel met ; the face of 
one had turned red, the face of the other had turned yellow* 
Brandram could not help observing the meaning glance 
which passed between them. It seemed to say, as plainly as 
possible, *We are both of us found out.' But Carnaby 
vouchsafed no reply to Brandram's ill-considered interrup- 
tion, except to say, stiffly, ' Excuse my attending to you 
now, Brandram, I am most particularly engaged.' 

'He's guilty,' thought Brandram^ as he descended the 
staircase. 
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CHAPTER XVm. 

MR. GATTY ENJOYS HIMSELF. 

Although there was a dull leaden sky overhead, and a 
bitter north-east wind, bringing with it at intervals small 
particles of hard frozen snow as forerunners of an approach- 
ing storm, yet Miss Emily Garland was strolling about the 
trimly-kept grounds of Mr. Tidd's miniature park as leisurely 
as if it had been midsummer. She was not much wrapped 
up either — did not even condescend to carry a muff; while 
the Miss Tidds never ventured out of doors at this season 
without arraying their plump little persons in a multiplicity 
of furs. On this particular afternoon they were all shivering 
in doors— though the house was heated, and over-heated, 
with a patent hot-water arrangement — staring through the 
frost-rimed windows at their dear friend Emily, and wonder- 
ing what material she was made of. The simple truth was 
that they were luxurious, enervated little Cockneys, while 
she was a native of inclement North Lancashire, accustomed 
to brave mist and rain, frost and snow, sunshine and wind, 
without caring much for any of them. 

It inay seem rather selfish conduct on this young lady's 
part to go gadding about from one fine house to another, 
while all the care and worry of the younger children fell on 
her widowed mother. But Emily was not really selfish. She 
would willingly have remained with her mother, and would 
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have cheerfully undertaken her share of the household duties, 
had she not felt convinced that she could be of more real 
use away from home. She had two main objects in view — ^to 
make as many influential friends as she could, and to get 
married; and she knew that the accomplishment of these 
two objects would ultimately do her mother and brothers and 
sisters far more substantial good than if she stayed poking at 
home, doing the work of an upper servant. Her mother 
was quite content with this arrangement, and went to 
live in a cheap house near the sea, on the Cumberland 
coast, where she toiled and plodded, as she had toiled and 
plodded all through her married life. Mrs. Garland was 
delighted to hear of Emily's engagement ; indeed, she was 
such a humble-minded woman that she could scarcely believe 
that the soq of a baronet, with an income of more than a 
thousand a-year, would before long acknowledge her as his 
motheivin-law. As Miss Emily had a reasonably good 
opinion of her own attractions, she was not quite so astonished 
as her simple mother, still she was highly pleased to think 
that she was not likely to be stranded on the barren shores 
of that forbidding coast called Singleblessedness. Her feel- 
ings towards Vincent Carnaby were rather of a mixed 
character. She did not lovp him, according to her exalted 
definition of the term, because all her well-springs of 
affection had been dried up when that deceitful fellow 
Gerald jilted her. She did not even altogether respect him, 
for she was keenly alive to all his weaknesses and defects ; 
but she had a great liking for him. She was pleased and 
flattered by his proposal to her; and, now that Eleanor 
Bayne was disposed of, she felt sure that he was devoted to 
herself, and therefore she honestly desired and determined. 
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though accepting him chiefly for the sake of a comfort- 
able position, to make him a faithful and affectionate 
wife. 

Emily was thus strolling about, amusing herself occa- 
sionally by glancing into one of Mr. Tidd's conservatories, 
and contrasting the tropical foliage of palms and cactuses 
with the wintry landscape outside, when a youth in buttons 
— popularly supposed to be Mrs. Tidd's page, but in reality, 
being an amiable creature, a juvenile boy-of-all-work — drew 
near, and respectfully informed her that a clerk from the 
office wanted to see her immediately. Emily, though not 
usually nervous, felt a thrill of alarm; she feared some 
accident had befallen her lover. However, she said nothing, 
but turned to meet her visitor, who was no other than our 
esteemed friend Mr. Gatty, looking very blue after an hour 
on the knifeboard of the Clapham omnibus. 

' Name of Garland ? ' said that gentleman, morosely. 

' Yes,' answered Emily ; adding with some dignity, * I am 
Miss Garland.' 

' I want to speak to you. Alone if you can manage it. 
No eavesdroppers need apply.' 

' Tlie open air, then, I think, will be our safest place,' said 
Emily, calmly, at once scenting a mystery, and eager to 
hear it. *May I ask your name, sir? ' 

' Gatty— Eobert Gatty, of 72, Parker Street, Old Kent 
Eoad, and late of Austin Friars. Late^ you observe, miss. 
The Governor's given me the sack.' 

* That means they have dismissed you, doesn't it?' 
Mr. Gatty nodded. 

* And do you wish me to intercede with- — with Mr. Car- 
naby ? ' said Emily, a faint blush appearing on her cheeks, 
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as she thus confessed to a stranger her interest with the 
junior partner of the house of Tidd. 

Sentiment was thrown away on Mr. Gatty. In reply to 
her kindly-meant observation he laughed a grating laugh, 
and said, brutally, ' Intercede ? Not exactly. I'm old 
enough to look after myself. It's your young man that 
wants somebody to intercede for him, I sliould fancy. If 
you knew all about him that I know, you'd pitch him over- 
board pretty quick.' 

Emily's cheek grew pale. She was terrified at the words 
of this morose man. What was he about to disclose? 
Some secret in Vincent's former life, which would put a 
stop to — ? It was too painful to think of, so she said, 
sharply, ^ Come, sir, say plainly what you have to say, and 
don't torture me by insinuations.' 

* You have a brother, haven't you ? ' 

* I have several brothers.' 

'Ah, but I speak of the Australian one, that came a 
courting that pretty girl with red hair, and sky-blue ribbons 
in her hat ; Miss Bayne, I mean.' 

^ Well, sir?' 

* You're fond of your brother, ain't you ? ' 

* I hope so.' 

* You don't like to see his plans knocked on the head, 
eh?' 

* Probably not.' 

* Well, you may thank the young man that's keeping com- 
pany with you, namely Mr. Vincent Camaby, for spoiling 
your brother's game with Miss Bayne. He did all he 
could to ruin his chance ; circulated stories against his 
character ; got hold of his private papers, and made mischief 
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of them, and sent me over to Jersey to watch your brother's 
goings on. I was eye-witness to that little kissing match 
among the rocks at St. Brelade's Bay, and wouldn't have 
minded taking your brother's place. Ha ! ha ! ' 

Here Mr. Gatty chuckled and smacked his lips. 

Poor Emily's face was now very pale ; her lips trembled 
with the intensity of her feelings. She was aware, from the 
confession which Vincent had made to her, that there was 
some truth in Gatty's story. Supposing it should be all 
true? Could she marry a man who had pursued her 
brother with such unrelenting malice ? If Mr. Gatty 
derived pleasure from making other people miserable, he 
ought to have been happy on the present occasion, for the 
expression of Emily's face showed that his poisoned arrows 
were rankling in her heart. 

*Why do you come here,' she said, *to tell me all 
this?' 

* Because I want to spite Carnaby,' replied Mr. Gatty, 
candidly. ' He'll be desperately galled if he can't marry 
you ; and of course you won't marry him after what I have 
told you.' 

* I suspect, Mr. Gatty,' said Emily, with a smile, and an 
affectation perhaps of greater earnestness than she really 
felt, ' that you do not understand the trustful nature of a 
woman's love. It takes a great deal to shake our confidence 
in those to whom we have given our hearts. I shall cer- 
tainly require further evidence before I believe what you 
say.' 

' I can supply further evidence.' 

* Very well. I can listen to no more now ; the first 
dinner-bell is rin^ng. Go away quietly, and meet me 
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the day after to-morrow at this hour, at No. 494, City 
Eoad.' 

Mr. Gatty looked a little perturbed, for the further 
evidence which he had intended to produce against Vincent 
Carnaby was the evidence of that excellent German gentle- 
man Mr. Weitzel, and he felt uneasy to discover that his 
plans seemed, as it were, unintentionally anticipated. He 
lingered for a minute or two. 

* I have nothing more to say,' said Emily, sternly, as she 
pointed to the gate. ' Go, sir.' 

At these words Mr. Gatty turned on his heel, and without 
uttering another syllable, or making the slightest attempt at 
a parting salutation, walked away towards the gate. 

Just as he was about to pass out, the Tidd brougham 
drove up, and Mr. Tidd' and Mr. Carnaby — the junior 
partner had come down to dine and sleep, as he often did 
now — descended from it.' 

* Halloa, sir,' cried Mr. Tidd, as he recognized Gatty, 
' so you ve begun to repent, eh ? Been to ask Mrs. Tidd to 
intercede for you, eh? Well, well, I shall see about it; 
I'll talk to Mrs. Tidd. You've behaved very badly, 
but—' 

Mr. Gatty looked quietly up in his late employer's face, 
calmly said, *What a cussed old ass you are, Tidd!' 
and so passed out. 

Mr. Tidd grew very hot at this unexpected insult, and 
beckoning to the lodge porter said, ' Tomline, never admit 
that fellow again to my premises. Mr. Carnaby,' he con- 
tinued, passing his arm through that of his youthful com- 
panion, * I really begin to think Gubbins is right, and 
that Gatty's brain is diseased. I never had such language 
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addressed to me in the whole course of my life. We must 
get him into an asylum.' 

As soon as Mr. Tidd had satisfied the immediate cravings 
of his appetite with a basin of white soup and a slice of 
iurbot, he began to talk about Mr. Gatty and his delin- 
quencies. Mrs. Tidd, always good-natured, was so sorry 
that the stupid young man had thrown himself out of a 
situation. As for the young ladies, they shook their curls 
and laughed irreverently when their papa stated, solemnly 
and indignantly, that Gatty had called him, in the presence 
of the coachman, the lodge porter, and Mr. Camaby, ' an 
old ass.' Neither Emily nor Vincent joined in the laughter ; 
they both sat silent and seemed out of spirits. 

* Then, if Gatty didn't come to see you, my dear,' said 
Mr. Tidd to his wife, * who did he come to see ? ' 

*He hasked for Miss Garland, sir,' replied the butler, 
who was in the act of dispensing hock, * and Joseph took him 
to Miss Garland, in the garden.' 

All eyes, especially those of her lover, were directed to 
Miss Garland. Vincent looked the picture of anxiety and 
despondency; but Emily was equal to the occasion. She 
replied, with perfect coolness and indifference : 

*Mr. Gatty merely called to see me about a private 
affair. He knows something of my brother Eichard, who is 
now in Australia, and told me somB news about him which 
he thought would interest me.' 

These words, which seemed commonplace enough to the 
rest of the company, conveyed an awful meaning to Vincent 
Camaby. It was evident that Gatty had repeated to Emily 
all the slanderous accusations which he had first communi- 
cated to Charles Brandram. He was in a state of agonizing 
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suspense during the remainder of dinner; and after the 
ladies had retired, fancied that old Tidd had never before 
been so long sipping his '34 port, or made himself so intoler- 
ably prosy. At last he gained the drawing-roono, where 
presently he made a secret signal to his betrothed, and 
summoned her away to a distant sofa. The Miss Tidds 
were accustomed to all this lover-like philandering, and used 
to watch Vincent and Emily whispering together in remote 
comers, hoping, of course, that the day would arrive when 
similar happiness would be their own. So Vincent's sum- 
mons excited no surprise. 

*Dear Emily,' whispered the young man, as soon as 
they were out of earshot, * what did Gatty come to tell 
you?' 

*Very evil things of you,' answered his fianc4ej with 
averted eyes. She repeated all that Gatty had said. 

* You do not believe him, dearest ? ' 

* I do not wish to believe him, Vincent,' she replied, 
gravely ; ' but I cannot help feeling grieved and alarmed. 
You remember how much you have already confessed to me. 
How can I feel sure that Mr. Gatty 's is not the truer state- 
ment of the two, and that you have pursued my poor 
brother with an unrelenting animosity which — ? ' Emily 
ceased, and put her handkerchief to her eyes. 

' I am so distressed th&t this has happened,' said Vincent, 
in a tone of the deepest penitence, * because it troubles you, 
my dearest love. As for myself, I deserve punishment for 
my conduct towards your brother. It was mean and shabby^ 
as I confessed to you, but not spiteful and malicious, as this 
villain has represented. Dear Emily, what shall I do to 
prove my innocence ? ' 
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' That is for you to consider, Vincent,' replied the lady, 
with severity. 

* He makes three charges against me,' said the lover, 
reflectively, ' all of which, I am compelled to say, have some 
amount of truth in them. He says that I circulated stories 
against your brother. I told you, the day we met in 
Madame Weitzel's music-room ' (here Emily sighed 
deeply, as if in recollection of that delicious hour during 
which she had surrendered her heart), * that I had plainly 
stated both to Miss Rippingille and my friend Brandram 
that I considered your brother unworthy to marry Miss 
Bayne.' 

* Yes, Vincent, you did ; and, so far, I must say that Mr, 
Gatty's accusation is established.' 

* Be it so,' answered the young man. ' Yes, I can't deny 
it. I can't deny that I used weapons of detraction against 
your brother. But now for the second charge. He says 
that I broke open Mr. Garland's boxes, and stole his 
papers.' 

* Excuse me, Vincent ; his exact words were, " got hold 
of his private papers, and made mischief of them." ' 

' Brandram^s statement, Emily, was as I have given it' 

* Brandram I' exclaimed Emily. *You don't mean to 
say that he is acquainted with all this scandal ? ' 

* I am sorry to say he is,' answered Vincent, sheepishly. 
' That wretch followed him this afternoon just before start- 
ing for Clapham, and told him all that he has told you, only 
with greater exaggeration.' 

' This is very painful,' said Emily, musingly ; * when I 
agreed to accept the blame which attached to your conduct 
about these papers, it was to save you from exposure. Now, 
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you cannot avoid exposure. Your friend, Mr. Brandram, is 
the greatest gossip imaginable. He will tell everybody he 
meets. And what will people 'say of me ? Thfey will say, 
^' She has married a man for the sake of his fortune, who did 
all he could to ruin the brother whom she professed to be so 
fond of." Vincent,' she added, after a pause, * you cannot 
deny the second charge, as Mr. Gatty worded it, when 
speaking to me? You certainly **got hold of Richard's 
private papers, and you certainly, intentionally or unin- 
tentionally, made mischief of them." ' 

* I can't deny it,' answered the wretched lover. 

' Now for the third charge,' continued Emily. * Mr. 
Gatty says that you sent him over to Jersey as a spy on 
Richard's proceedings. Vincent,' she added, reproachfully, 

* you never told me of this.' 

* Because it is untrue. I never knew, till this afternoon, 
that Gatty had been sent to Jersey.' 

' Did you know that any one was watching my brother's 
movements ? ' 

Vincent was silent for several minutes. He then said : 

* Dear Emily, I'm afraid you will never forgive me. I was 
anxious to know whether your brother would propose to Miss 
Bayne or not. I was eager to get the earliest news of it. 
Mr. Weitzel asked where Miss Bayne was staying. I told 
him, and he said that a friend of his in Jersey would forward 
informatioa' 

* Then Mr. Weitzel and you had already conferred 
together about my brother's affairs ? ' 

* Dearest, yes — I confessed so much at Madame 
Weitzel's that afternoon when I asked you to become my 
wife.' 
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* It seems to me, Mr. Carnaby/ said Emily, speaking 
with more formality than she had yet assumed, * that this 
third charge is also practically brought home to you. Gatty 
may be, and I believe is, a spiteful wretch, but he has told 
me. nothing but truth.' 

Vincent groaned, and covered his face with his hands. 

* Don't, Mr. Carnaby, don't,' said Emily, quite sharply. 
' The girls will wonder what we are talking about. I had 
better get up and leave you.' 

'Is there any hope, dearest? Can you forgive me? 
Gatty's words may be literally true, but they convey a far 
worse impression of my conduct than I deserve,' whispered 
Carnaby, with his hand on his fiancee's lovely arm. 

' I must take a week to consider the matter,' said Emily, 
as she rose from the sofa. 

The young lady lay awake that night for several hours in 
anxious thought. ' If I were five years younger,' she said to 
herself, * I would have nothing more to say to him. But, alas I 
I am nearly twenty-seven. We have been several months 
engaged, and if the match is broken off, it will create such 
scandal. I shall never have another chance. I can't afford 
to break with him. And there is one advantage about his 
shabby conduct towards Eichard — it will give me a great 
hold over him.' And having made this decision, she at last 
fell asleep. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

COMPENSATION. 

Two days after the dialogue which has just been recorded, 
Samuel Bayne was seated in Madame Weitzel's music-room, 
awaiting an interview with her brother. He felt especially 
anxious and nervous, the more so, perhaps, because he knew 
that it was out of his power to bestow the boon which Madame 
Weitzel had represented that her brother would value more 
than money, namely, the hand of his niece Eleanor. His 
conversation with that young lady had proved conclusively 
that she was irrevocably devoted to Bichard Garland. He 
wondered within himself what this brother would be like in 
appearance and disposition ; he called to mind the fair-haired 
apprentice, whose life he had taken — what a gentle, nice- 
looking, obliging lad he had been, and, judging James 
Joddrell by the letter signed with his name, he decided that 
he must be what his brother would have been if he had been 
suffered to attain maturity. 

' What a happy ending it would have been,' he said to 
himself, ' if I could have brought James Joddrell and my 
dear niece face to face, and bade them become man and wife 
together ! Nothing, I know, that I can do can atone for 
the blood I have spilt, still this might have brought about a 
genuine reconciliation between us. I can't endure the idea 
of a mere money-compensation.' 
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Meditating thus, Captain Bayne sat by the music-room 
fire, nervously listening for a knock at the door, extraordi- 
narily desirous to see the brother of the boy whom he had 
slain, yet unable to command his feelings sufficiently to look 
upon him from the window at the moment of his arrival. 

Meantime, Madame Weitzel sat below, arrayed in her 
genteelest dress, quite as anxious, but not so tragically-dis- 
posed, as her visitor upstairs. 

' IVe begged and prayed your uncle Jem,' she said, ad- 
dressing her son Ernest, for want of a more intelligent 
listener, * to put on his black suit. I know he has one, be- 
cause he went into mourning, out of respect to the House, 
when Mrs. Balls died last year. I want him to look like a 
gentleman.' 

Ernest was totally uninterested about uncle Jem's gar- 
ments, but intensely interested in the mysterious Being at 
that moment seated in the music-room. Sarah had informed 
him, in an awful voice, that Captain Bayne was a Mur- 
derer. 

'Ma?' he said. 

* Well, my love.' 

' Why doesn't the Lord Mayor come and hang Captain 
Bayne ? * 

* My child, you mustn't talk like that ; it's very wrong of 
Sarah to gossip. I can't bear gossiping people. I know 
she's been telling you some silly story about Captain Bayne. 
He isn't a murderer, but something quite difierent ; you'll 
understand it when you are older ; there, I'm sure I heard a 
carriage stop at the gate — ^yes, it's Uncle Jem. Go and let 
him in. Oh ! dear, dear, dear,' concluded the good lady, 
in a tone of intense disappointment, 'he's dressed himself 
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in the most atrocious style, just as if he was going to the 
Derby, and smoking a cigar all the way up the garden, too! 
If the Captain is looking out of window, which he's sure to be 
doing, he'll think Jem has no more feeling for poor Alick 
than that New Bead omnibus, lliank goodness, be's had 
the grace to throw it away before coming in.' 

' Well, James ? ' said Madame Weitzel, affecting a slightly 
funereal manner, as more in keeping with her black silk 
dress. 

* Well, old girl,' responded that graceless gentleman, be- 
stowing a hearty smack on],his sister's cheeL ' Is the bloke in 
the house ? ' 

* My dear creature, for goodness sake, don't talk in that 
horrible manner 1 Yes, Captain Bayne is upstairs.' 

' Well, what's he going to do ? Is he going to come down 
handsomely ? I thought that letter of mine would hook 
him, and it has hooked him, all the way across the herring- 
pond, too.' 

* I think he is most anxious to behave liberally, Jemmy. 
He spoke in the kindest way of you.' 

' Soft sawder, my dear. We must have something more 
substantial than fine words. I hope you haven't fallen in love 
with him ? ' 

* Nonsense, Jemmy. Hold your tongue for five minutes, 
and listen to me. I told him how you admired Miss Bayne, 
and he promised he would do all he could to persuade her 
to marry you. Now, if you can only contrive to make her 
fond of you, depend upon it, he'll give you everything 
that he was going to give Mr. Garland.' 

* Dash it,' exclaimed Mr. Joddrell, ' I wish I'd known this 
three weeks ago I I'd no notion the old cove would be so 
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amiable. I'm afraid it's too late now, Bosa,' he added, 
rather dolefully. 

* Too late, Jemmy ? ' 

* Yes, my dear, too late.' 

' You're not married, I hope ? ' 

' Going to be though. Banns to be put up next Sunday 
morning.' 

' Dear, dear, I'm so sorry 1 Who is it ? ' 

' You shall hear. I looked in at Tiverton Street, the 
other day. Mrs. Shanks told me she'd had a visitor from 
Australia. I guessed who it was, but kept my thoughts to 
myself.' 

' What made you guess it was the Captain, Jemmy ? ' 

' Certain observations which Shanks let drop. Hints that 
he should be in a West-End shop before long, and so on.' 

'Well?' 

'Well, Mother Shanks was uncommonly gracious, 
asked me to stop to tea ; so I did. In comes Charlotte, all 
ready dressed for a two-and-sixpenny hop in the New Road, 
hair done in the fashionable style, and altogether looking 
rather scrumptious. When the old folks were out of the 
room, I says, " Lotty, you and I have had a kiss before now. 
Give us one to-night for auld lang syne," She replies, 
" Well, I'm sure I " and pulled my left whisker. I knew 
what that meant, so I gave her one, two on both her cheeks. 
All the kids were in the room, they burst out laughing, and 
(Charlotte turned as red as a capsicum. Presently I got 
Charlotte up in a corner, and said confidentially, *" W^ho's the 
Australian friend ?" *' Promise you won't tell," she answers. 
Of course I said " Yes." " It's Uncle Samuel." Well, we 
had a quarter of an hour's very agreeable talk, when Mother 

VOL. in. R 
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Shanks came back, looking as sweet as candy at the aglit of 
us two sitting together. I called in every evening that week, 
I drove Charlotte on the Sunday down to Hampton, with 
one of the boys in the trap for the sake of propriety, and 
coining home I popped the question/ 

^ Come, Jemmy, make haste with your story ; you're 
keeping the Captain waiting/ 

* Let him wait, I mean to treat him very independent, I 
can tell you/ 

' And I wish, Jemmy, you had taken my adrioe and dressed 
a little more quietly/ 

' Hang quietness I This is the style my young woman likes, 
and she's master of the ceremonies now/ 

* Well, Jemmy, I'm sorry you didn't try for Nelly Bayne. 
However, you might have done worse/ 

' Might have done worse 1 I couldn't have done better. 
Lotty Shanks is just as much the Captain's niece as Nelly 
Bayne is. If he don't do the handsome thing by me and 
Charlotte, I shall — ' here Mr. Joddrell brought his big fist 
emphatically upon the table. 

* Dear Jemmy, don't be violent with the poor man. He 
has suffered so much. He looks so thin and melancholy/ 

^ I'm not going to be violent. I'm going to be uncommonly 
civil and uncommonly independent I'm not going to pnll a 
long face, and pretend to be crying my eyes out about poor 
Aliek. It happened too long ago for that. Come, Rosa, 
lead the way. Let's go upstairs.' 

Captain Bayne knew that the dreaded visitor had arrived, 
for the loud tones of James Joddrell's voice had reached his 
ears, and he wondered that he stayed so long below. He 
presently grew so nervously impatient that he rose from his 
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chair, and began to pace rapidly up and down the room. At 
last he heard the sound of approaching feet, the heavy decided 
tread of the man, and the softer and more deliberate foot- 
fall of the woman. The cold sweat broke out on his weather- 
beaten forehead, and for a minute he felt that he would 
almost sooner face the ghost of the gentle Alexander Joddrell, 
than his living representatives. Then the door was opened, 
and the brother and sister came in. At the sight of James 
Joddrell, Captain Bayne experienced a sort of shock, because 
he was so totally different in appearance to what he had an- 
ticipated. He had expected to see a pale, stern, melancholy 
countenance, bearing a strong resemblance to those lineaments 
which had so often haunted his dreams and harassed his 
waking hours. Instead of which, he beheld a big, broad- 
shouldered, red-faced gentleman, with a flaring blue necktie, 
and a dandy cut-away coat of olive green, with an expression 
that savoured rather of vulgar joviality, than of long-re- 
pressed vengeance. Jemmy Joddrell did not look in the 
least like a ghost, he appeared to be a thoroughly material 
being, especially as he brought with him into the apartment 
a powerful odour of full-flavoured Principes. 

The Captain paused in his walk, and faced his visitors with 
apparent calmness, though his limbs were trembling under 
him. 

'This is my brother, James Joddrell,' said Madame 
Weitzel. 

Samuel Bayne bowed with studied courtesy, but did not 
speak. James Joddrell in return took off his hat, and nodded, 
rather drily and ungraciously. He also remained silent. 

'Shall I leave you together?' said Madame Weitzel, 
glancing first at one, and then at the other. 

b2 
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* No/ answered Mr. Joddrell, decisively. * We're brother 
and sister, and you've as much right here as me.' 

' I received your letter, Mr. Joddrell, as you are aware,' 
began Captain Bayne, evidently making a strong effort to 
speak calmly, ^ and I have now come to England to make 
amends for my past conduct.' 

* Glad to hear it, sir,' said Mr. Joddrell, drily. 

* I have already conversed with your sister, and have learnt 
from her that you are extremely anxious to pay your 
addresses to my niece Eleanor. I have since seen the girl 
and, without disclosing my real name and relationship, have 
sounded her on the state of her affections. I regret to say 
that I find she is irrevocably attached to another person, 
whose name you doubtless know — Mr. Richard Garland.' 

' Well, sir? ' said James Joddrell, stiflBy. 

' I regret this exceedingly, because from the hints which 
your sister gave me, I had hopes that in this manner I 
might have been reconciled to your family.' 

'Supposing,' asked Mr. Joddrell, 'I had contrived to 
marry Miss Bayne, what should you have done, sir ? ' 

* I should have regarded you as a nephew.' 

' Yes, I daresay,' answered Mr. Joddrell, rather rudely. 
* But what— ' 

'Let me speak,' interposed Madame Weitzel, hastily. 
With swift feminine tact, she perceived that her brother had 
not made a favourable impression on the Captain. 

' All right, go ahead,' said her brother, himself conscious 
that he was scarcely serving his own interests by his sulky 
manner- The fact was that he felt shy and ill at ease in 
Captain Bayne's presence, because the Captain was so quiet, 
and sad, and gentlemanlike. James Joddrell had expected, 
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in spite of his sister's description, to meet a loud, blustering 
fellow something like himself. 

' Captain Bayne/ said Madame Weitzel, * you may be 
sure we are very glad to see you. We don't believe, and 
we never did believe, that you meant to kill our dear little 
brother Alick' (here she shed tears), ' but we have always 
felt that it was unhandsome of you to hide yourself away.* 

' Nobody has felt that, madam/ interposed the Captain, 
* more than myself.' 

* However, since you have come here and stood before us 
like a man and a gentleman, we will say no more about that. 
Now I'll tell you about my brother James. He was very 
fond of Miss Bayne, and would have asked her to marry him, 
not knowing that she was so deeply in love with Mr. 
Garland, but he was too modest to ask her, because he was 
afraid of the Rippingilles flouting him on account of his 
being in the commercial line, and so I find by a talk I've 
just bad with him, that he has proposed to somebody else, 
and been accepted by her — a very nice girl. Captain, who I 
am certain will make him a good wife, and the best of it is 
that she's your niece as well as Miss Bayne, namely, Mrs. 
Shanks' eldest daughter, Charlotte.' 

*This is the best news I have heard for many days,' 
exclaimed Captain Bayne. ' Two nieces to be married, and 
in each case to the men I should wish them to marry 1 It's 
far better luck than I deserve. I shall now be able to 
bestow, as an uncle, that which I should scarcely have 
ventured to ofler as compensation for past injuries.' 

Mr. Joddrell's eyes glistened at these promising words, 
and a lurking smile appeared on his lip. 

' I don't like mentioning sums of money, Mr. Joddrell,' 
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continued the Captain, ' at this early stage of our acqumnt- 
ance, before we have been half-an-hour together, but I think 
it right to do so, in order to prove my sincerity. Otherwise 
you might fancy that I was uttering a string of fine speeches 
which were meant to end in nothing. With regard to 
yourself, Madame Weitzel,' he said, turning to that lady, * I 
think I shall best please your feelings as a mother, if I do 
something for your two boys. I should like to send them to 
a thoroughly good school in the country, but we will talk of 
that afterwards. I will now address myself to your brother.* 

Everybody had hitherto remained standing, but at this 
point Mr. Joddrell oflered the Captain a chair, and sat down 
on one himself. Madame Weitzel was still more demonstra- 
tive ; she went up to Captain Bayne and took him by the 
hand, while the tears fell plentifully from her eyes. 

*You are a good, kind soul, Captain Bayne,' she ex- 
claimed ; ' I was sure of it the moment I set eyes on you, in 
spite of what you did sixteen years ago. You couldn't have 
made an offer which would please me better if you had 
dived into my deepest thoughts. It's far better than giving 
anything to Mr. Weitzel. My husband means well, but he'tf 
such a visionary creature, it would have all been frittered 
away in photographic apparatuses. Now I do wish — it's the 
dearest wish of my heart — -to see the boys well educated, 
and it goes against a mother's feelings — who was bom a 
Jady, and whose father would have been an R.A. if he'd 
lived — to have dear Ludwig and dear Ernest at a vulgar 
day-school in Piukerton Street, Arlington Square, where 
they mix with small tradesmen's and mechanics' sons ; but 
what can you expect, Captain Bayne, for fifteen shillings a 
quarter for the two, Latin and French included ? I have 
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often declared, only Weitzel wouldn't hear of it, that for the 
sake of educating my dear boys properly, I would accept an 
engagement at a music-hall ! ' 

'I trust now, madam/ said Captain Bayne, who was 
rather overpowered by the fair lady's volubility, ' that such 
a course will not be necessary.' 

'Thank you heartily for all your kindness,' she added, 
with her handkerchief to her eyes. 

*Mr. Joddrell,' said the Captain, once more turning 
towards that gentleman, 'before speaking of my intentions 
towards yourself, I must say a few words about my niece 
Eleanor. Two years ago I was living in the colony of Vic- 
toria, prosperous and well respected, but, at the same time, 
lonely and miserable. I had always desired to know some- 
thing of this niece of mine, because she was the orphan 
daughter of a brother who suffered, perhaps more even than 
yourself, from my cowardly conduct in the year 1845. Well, 
at last, after much pressing, my sister, Mrs. I^anks, sent me 
her photograph.' 

' Taken by Mr. Weitzel,' interrupted Madame Weitzel, 
rather eagerly. 

* I took a fancy to the face — there was a sweet, candid 
expression about it — ^and I said to my friend Garland, the 
only man in Australia who knew my real name and history 
— '* Go home, and try to marry her." He went, and, as you 
know, returned a bachelor.' 

James Joddrell's eye flinched under the Captain's uncon- 
scious gaze. He remembered his own share in Bichard 
Garland's failure, and he wondered whether, after all, 
Captain Bayne might not be about to tell him that he would 
bestow nothing on a man who had acted so shabbily. 
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* I had intended — I tell you this candidly — but perhaps 
you have already heard it, as I understand some letters 
of mine were made public — ' (James Joddrell had such a 
rubicund complexion that he couldn't blush, but he felt very 
hot at these words) — ' I had intended to make my niece and 
her husband a liberal allowance during my lifetime, and to 
leave them the bulk of my fortune at my death. It would 
have been an unjust arrangement, but, even now, if my 
niece chose to keep me to my word, I should feel bound to 
fulfil it. Fortunately, however, she is one of the most un- 
selfish creatures that ever lived. For a long time, she 
stoutly refused to share my bounty, and now she has reluct- 
antly consented to take a part of it only on certain con- 
ditions. What do you suppose those conditions are ? ' 

' I can't say,' responded Mr. Joddrell, prudently. 

' That I shall make ample amends to your family, and 
that I shall help my sister and her children.' 

^I always said Miss Bayne was an angel!' exclaimed 
Madame Weitzel. 

' She'd have been too good for me, that's a fact,' observed 
Mr. Joddrell, with unwonted modesty. ' I feel quite savage 
with myself to think — ' He did not finish the sentence. He 
was on the brink of making a general confession of all his 
misdeeds, but the words stuck in his throat, and prudential 
considerations came to his aid. ' Hang it,' he thought, 'after 
all, the Captain has behaved doosed badly to me, and I only 
paid him ofi^ in his own coin. However, now that he seems 
to be turning up a trump, here goes. ' Captain,' he said, 
holding out his hand, ' it's sixteen years since that unlucky 
afiair happened. I was only a kid at the time, but I felt it 
as much as any grown man could. However, it's all over 
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now, so I don't want to bear malice any longer. Let's 
shake hands.' 

' With all my heart/ replied Samuel Bayne, as he took 
Mr. Joddrell's broad palm in his own. ' You have spoken 
most kindly and generously, but I am not surprised at it, I 
expected as much from the tone of your letter.' 

'Bless that old Davy Lyons!' thought Mr. Joddrell. 
' He deserves a swacking bonus for persuading me to make 
my letter into pipe-lights-.' 

'Well,' said Captain Bayne, 'as my niece Eleanor, by 
her unselfish conduct, has released me from my bond, she 
must suffer for her disinterestedness. In plain English, 
I shan't give her so much as I should have given her. I 
propose to pay over to each of my nieces, that is, to Eleanor 
Bayne and Charlotte Shanks, fifteen hundred pounds on 
their respective wedding days, which they may spend as they 
please. Any ftiture bequests will depend on the way in 
which they and their husbands behave after marriage.' 

' I've been a fool, a cursed fool,' exclaimed Mr. Joddrell, 
rising from his chair, and smiting the table with his fist. 

' Why, are you not satisfied, Mr. Joddrell ? ' asked the 
Captain, mildly. 

' Quite satisfied, sir. You've behaved like a gentleman. 
I called myself a fool, because — ^because — well, it don't 
matter now ' — muttered Mr. Joddrell, stifling another con- 
fession. ' I only wish I'd known what sort of a man you 
were, and what sort of a girl Nelly — Miss Bayne, I mean — 
was, eighteen months ago. However, it can't be helped 
now.' 

* Pray don't thank me, Madame Weitzel,' said the Captain, 
gently checking another outburst of tbat lady's exuberant 
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gratitude. ' In a case like this it is painful to be thanked. 
I am only paying — and very inadequately too— part of an 
old debt No money can restore your brother. One word 
in conclusion. In the neighbourhood of Ballarat, I am 
nicknamed '^ Honest John/' because I always try to keep my 
promises. I hope you mayn't have reason to say that the 
title has been wrongfully bestowed.' 
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CHAPTEE XX. 

'FOR DE GOOT OF ALL PARTIES.' 

Mr. Weitzel had left Austin Friars pretty early that after- 
noon, owing to the slackness of business, and was looking 
forward to a delightfully-prolonged evening in his photo- 
graphic attic. But he was by no means free from disquietude. 
Black Care had ridden on his shoulders ever since Charles 
Brandram had burst so inconsiderately into the counting- 
house and made that alarming disclosure about Bichard 
Garland's documents. Mr. Weitzel was afraid of Gatty. 
He was aware that, for some weeks past, that morose gen- 
tleman had regarded him with a malignant eye, and had 
openly accused him one day, When dining in his company at 
the ' Grasshopper,' of ' sucking up ' to the new junior partner, 
Mr. Vincent Carnaby. Now that Gatty had been dismissed, 
and had become a thoroughly desperate character, a fact 
which was plainly evinced by his disrespectful language 
towards the mighty Tidd, he was capable of any atrocity. 
Mr. Weitzel trembled as he recollected how confidential he 
had been with him, and wished he had never told him any 
secrets. What might he not do ? Captain Bayne was in 
London, and had displayed, so Eosa stated, every symptom 
of generous behaviour towards the Joddrell family ; and now 
that spiteful Gatty might appear on the scene and spoil 
everything by disclosing how shamefully the Captain's inti- 
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mate friend, Mr. GarlaDd, had been treated. Oh, those 
accursed papers I Mr. Weitzel almost wished that dispatch- 
boxes and locksmiths had never been invented. 

He had just laid his hand on the gate of No. 494, City 
Eoad, when he was startled by a feminine voice behind 
him, saying in musical and persuasive accents, 'Mr. 
Weitzel?' 

He turned, and saw Miss Emily Garland in the act of 
paying a Hansom cabman. 

; *How fortunate I am, Mr- Weitzel,' she said, pleasantly, 
' to meet you so early, because it is you with whom I want 
to speaL* 

She then made sundry inquiries after Madame Weitzel 
and the children, to which the German replied with his 
accustomed stolidity. 

* And you are looking wonderfully well, Mr. Weitzel,' she 
continued, as they walked up the little garden together. 

* Yes, I am pretty veil, I should be alvays pretty veil if 
the bile vould stay in its right place. And vot did you vant 
to say. Miss Garland ? ' he added, cautiously, with his hand 
on the knocker. 

* I'll say it inside, Mr. Weitzel,' answered Emily, with 
her fascinating smile. 

* Vere is Madame ? ' demanded the master of the house, 
as Sarah opened the door. . 

* Hupstairs, with Mr. James and that — * Sarah was going 
to say * that Murdering gentleman,' but she checked herself, 
and said, * Captain Bayne.' 

* Is Captain Bayne in England ? ' asked Emily, in some 
astonishment, as soon as she and Mr. Weitzel were alone in 
the parlour. 
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* Yes ; I thought of course you vould know that, miss, 
from your prother/ 

* My brother said nothing of it in his last letter/ 

Emily here asked a number of questions about Captain 
Bayne and his intentions, which the German answered dis* 
erectly and yet at some length, for he wanted to gain time. 
This conversation need not be recorded. 

* And now,' said Emily, in her most persuasive accents, 
' I'll tell you, Mr. Weitzel, why I have troubled you with a 
visit. A gentleman from your office, named Gatty' (the 
German's jaw dropped at this ominous name), ' has called 
upon me and made a most extraordinary statement. He 
accuses a certain person — I won't mention any names ' — here 
Emily looked very hard at Mr. Weitzel — * of sending him 
over to Jersey as a spy on my brother's movements, and of 
purloining my brother's private papers from his dispatch- 
box.' 

' She means me,' thought the guilty German. Emily did 
not exactly mean Mr. Weitzel, but she knew thaV the blame 
lay somewhere between him and her lover, and siie thought 
that by aiming at both birds she might bring down the real 
offender. 

' I want the truth, and the whole truth about this matter/ 
she continued. * You are, I daresay, aware, Mr. Weitzel, 
that my position with Mr. Carnaby may enable me to be of 
service to you. I am disposed to help you. I have a kindly 
feeling towards your wife ; but I ask, as the price of my 
good-will, the exact truth about Mr. Gatty's accusation.' 

The German felt in a terrible dilemma. He had once 
already boldly laid the blame of the transaction on Miss 
Garland — fortunately she did not seem to be aware of it ; 
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but he could not repeat the charge to her face, so he had onlj 
two alternatives left, either to accuse Vincent Camaby, or 
to tell the truth, and confess that he himself did the deed. 
If he accused Mr. Camaby, that gentleman would become 
his life-long enemy ; if he accused himself, loss of character 
and utter ruin might be the result. In order to gain time 
to decide, he burst into a violent fit of coughing, a ruse to 
which he had once resorted on a former occasion. 

* Ugh-ugh-ugh ! ' he muttered, * it is de nord-east Yind 
dat settles in my chests My lungs are — ' 

His anatomical disquisition was rudely checked by a 
short, fierce, peremptory knock at the front-door. 

^ Mr. Gatty 1 ' said Sarah, as she ushered the new comer 
into the parlour. 

* Hallo 1 ' growled Mr. Gatty, glancing at Mr. Weitzel 
and keeping his hat on. ' So you've got hold of the lady, 
earwigging her, eh ? ' 

* I don't know vot you call " earwiggin," Mr. Gatty,' re- 
sponded Mr. Weitzel, with severity ; * but I tink hats vos 
made to be took ofl^ in de presence of yong ladies.' 

* I don't want a sausage-eating Dutchman to teach me 
manners,' answered Mr. Gatty, as he threw his hat with 
reprehensible recklessness into a corner. 

* Sir, you are insulting.' 

* I don't care what I am, but I'll tell you what you are, 
Weitzel. You're a miserable, sneaking toady. I've 
watched yer since January the 1st I've seen yer dropping 
poison against me into the new partner's ear, and now I'll 
expose yer. Miss WhatVyour-name ? ' he said, turning 
suddenly upon Emily. 

^ Garland,' said Emily, with the most unruf3ed amiability. 
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She was far too anxious to mind Mr. Gatty's bearish- 
ness. 

*Miss Garland/ continued Gatty, with a little more 
civility than he had yet shown, for even his morose nature 
was somewhat softened by the young lady's good looks and 
gentle manner. ' Miss Garland, I'm going to make a clean 
breast. I told you that your young man was a bad lot.' 
(Mr. Weitzel started at these daring words.) ' Well, there 
sits his accomplice, as bad as Carnaby, every bit, if not a 
little worse.' 

* You are a rascally liar, Mr. Gatty ! ' shouted the German, 
more excited than he has ever yet appeared in the course of 
this history. 

' Manners, my boy, manners,' answered Mr. Gatty, waving 
his hand. ^ What, in de presence of yong ladies ? I'm 
ashamed of yen Shall I go on. Miss Garland ? ' 

* I wish to have all possible light thrown on this aflair,' 
she replied calmly. 

*I like you, miss. You're a plucky one. Some girls 
'ud faint and screech if you said their young men weren't 
angels incarnate. Here goes then. Weitzel and I were 
pretty thick together, and used to take our half-pints of beer 
at the ** Grasshopper ;" eh I Weitzel ? Well, he told me — 
he wishes he hadn't now — that he took your brother's desk to 
a locksmith, and had it opened ; mind you, to please his own 
curiosity, not Carnaby 's. Carnaby joined in the game after- 
wards. He also sent me over to Jersey to please his own 
curiosity — Carnaby likewise joining in that game afterwards. 
In short, Carnaby received the goods after they were stolen, 
but Weitzel stole them to please himself.' 

* Do you deny this charge, Mr. Weitzel ? ' asked Emily. 
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Before the German could answer, the door opened, and 
his wife, James Joddrell, and Captain Bayne entered the 
room. 

Madame Weitzel expressed her astonishment at the sight 
of Miss Garland seated with her husband, and was proceed- 
ing to make sundry commonplace remarks, when Emily 
checked her, and in a firm, calm voice, laid bare the object 
of her visit, and all that she had heard from Mr. Gatty. 

The worthy teacher of singing perceived at once that any 
attempt to screen her unlucky spouse was useless. 'My 
dear Julius,' she said, laying her hand affectionately on her 
husband's shoulder— his head had simk down upon his breast 
— * why do you remain silent ? One would think you had 
committed some dreadful crime. My dear Miss Garland, it 
is really nothing so bad as that. Julius, like a great many 
other clever men, is aflSicted with a bump of inquisitiveness, 
and, as I unluckily repeated to him — one can't help telling 
things to one's husband — what you told me in strict confidence, 
namely, that Miss Bayne would get a great fortune when 
she married your brother — this silly, idle creature must needs 
make certain of the matter by peeping into Mr. Garland's 
desk ; didn't you, my dear ? ' 

* Yes,' murmured the miserable Weitzel, with a face the 
colour of a palm-oil candle. 

* And you took those letters out, dear ? ' 

* Yes, Rosa.* 

' And — ^meaning no harm — you showed them to Mr. 
Carnaby ? ' 

* Yes, Rosa.' 

* And Mr. Carnaby — also meaning no harm— took them 
to Dr. Rippingille ? ' 
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' He did, Eosa/ 

* And you have been a wretched man ever since, my dear 
Julius ? ' 

* I have so I ' muttered Mr. Weitzel, emphatically. 

* Was I to blame, Julius ? Did I know anything 
of it?' 

* You knew noting, Rosa, till it vas all over. I assure 
you, Miss Garland,' said the German, who was gradually 

. recovering his courage, * dat vat I did, I did for de goot of 
all parties ! ' 

At these words, Mr. Joddrell burst into a roar of 
laughter. 

* Come, ladies and gentlemen,' said Captain Bayne, 
quietly, *I think Mr. Joddrell's laugh is the best com- 
mentary on this affair. All the mischief that ensued was 
done long ago. I have asked Mr. Joddrell and his sister 
this evening for pardon in a great matter. Let me, Miss 
Garland, entreat forgiveness for Mr. Weitzel in a small 
one?' 

On hearing these peace-making observations, Mr. Gatty 
seized his hat, and rushed out of the house> muttering impre- 
cations on everybody. 

The pardon was graciously granted; and, soon after. 
Captain Bayne and Emily took their departure ^together, 
having a great deal to say to each other. 

Later in the evening, Mr. Joddrell was smoking a cigar, 
Mr. Weitzel was puflSng at a pipe, and Madame Weitzel 
sat between them, quietly replacing buttons on the boys' 
coats. 

* Oh, dear!' she said, with a slight yawn, *what an 
VOL. IIL S 
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eventful day this has been ! I feel as if I was in a dream. 
Can you believe it all, Jemmy ? ' 

' Scarcely,' replied her brother, with unusual gravity ; * I 
like that skipper, Rosa ; he's a good fellow, though he did 
knock poor Alick on the head. I ain't thinking of the 
fifteen hundred pounds, though of course that'll come in 
jolly handy, I'm thinking of the man himself. I ought to 
feel very grateful to' — Madame Weitzel thought her 
brother, from the unusual solemnity of his manner, was at 
least going to say * to Providence,' and it came rather as 
an anti-climax, when he said * to Davy Lyons — 1 shall have 
to tip him something handsome. The feller richly de- 
serves it.' 

* I tink, Jemmy,' murmured Mr. Weitzel, between the 
puffs of his pipe, * dat you ought to be fery grate-fool to me 
as veil as to dat Jew attorney. I don't know vot dat curly- 
headed humbug has done to help you.' 

* Never you mind, now, Weitzel,' replied Mr. Joddrell, 
*you shall hear, perhaps, one of these days. But why 
should I be grateful to you ? ' 

* Vy ? Vy, because if it hadn't been for me taking those 
confounded papers. Garland vould have married Miss Bayne 
a year ago, and then you might have vistled for your fifteen 
hundred pound with Charlotte Shanks.' 

' I believe you're about right, W.,' answered Mr. 
Joddrell ; ' still, hang up my old hat, if it wasn't a dirty 
action to go picking your second-floor's desk open with a 
skeleton-key.' 
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CHAPTER XXL 

THE LAST KISS AT HOME. 

* Yes,' said Eleanor, * I began to have a kind of suspicion 
of the truth as soon as we were left alone together at 
dessert/ 

* You must be much cleverer than I am, my dear,' 
returned Miss Rippingille, * for I hadn't the slightest idea of 
anything of the sort I was quite electrified when iGeoflrey 
came, and after a great deal of humming and hawing, and 
periphrasis, told me that I had actually sat down to dinner 
with your uncle. Captain Bayne. How did you guess it ? ' 

* By putting various things together. I knew that papa 
had received a startling letter in the morning, about which 
he called Uncle Geoflfrey into the study. I made sure that 
it concerned Eichard ; and you see. Aunt Pippy, I was not 
altogether wrong. Well, in the evening I was surprised to 
hear that Uncle Geoffrey had brought down a Captain Pol- 
lington with him, because I once heard Uncle Geoffrey say — 
you know what an uncomfortably good memory I have about 
some things — that his Aunt PoUington's brother was drowned 
when he was a midshipman. Then in the midst of dinner 
the name of Parkinson came into my head ; I remembered 
that my uncle Samuel's assumed name was Parkinson, and 
it suddenly struck me that Parkinson and PoUington both 
began with a p and ended with an n. Still I suspected 

s2 
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DOtfaiog tin yonr iather and Mr. Tnnstadl bodi left the room. 
Tbeo I thoagfat to mjielf, ^ Su]qioaDg this Captain PoIIing- 
toD fbonld be mj uDcle?" When he b^an to cross- 
ezamine me, I felt almost sure of him, and as you know. 
Aunt Pippjy I took adrantage of his incognito to give him a 
little advice/ 

* And he seems to have taken yonr advice, my dear, most 
obediently. Hr. and Mrs. Shanks and the Joddrells all 
appear highly pleased with what he proposes to do. It was 
curious that just before this happened Mr. Joddrell should 
have become engaged to your cousin.' 

*' I am not surprised at it. Charlotte confided to me two 
years ago that she thought a great deal of Mr. Joddrell, but 
that she feared he did not care for her. I hope he will be 
kind to poor Charlotte, but I don't much like his appearance 
and manner at present. I used to think him very nice as a 
boy.' 

* He is certainly dreadfully vulgar, Eleanor, considering 
what his father and mother were. Geoflrey, you know, 
learnt painting from old Mr. Joddrell, and he says that, 
though rather fond of drinking and card-playing, he was 
quite a gentleman. However, we need not trouble ourselves 
about James JoddrelVs behaviour. I am so pleased that 
your uncle and he settled matters amicably. I was so 
afraid that he would act revengefully, and put your uncle 
to some serious inconvenience. And now, tell me, my dear, 
what do you think of Captain Bayne ? ' 

* I shall be able to give a better opinion after eighty or 
ninety days of his company on board ship. I feel very shy 
at the idea of going with him. I would sooner have been 
alone under Captain Milsom's care. Captam Milsom seems 
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such a nice man, so kind and so unaffected. Besides, his 
character is unblemished. Oh I what a thing that is I My 
Uncle Samuel is remarkably pleasing and gentlemanlike in 
his manners, and he has behaved to everybody — one person 
excepted — with great liberality, still that does not make me 
forget his former misconduct. Is it wrong of me to say that' 
I shall feel ashamed on board ship of being his niece ? I 
am. not a bit ashamed of being Uncle Archibald's niece, 
though he keeps a grocer's shop and speaks so un- 
grammatically ; but I should feel wounded if I heard some- 
body say on board the " Albatross" " Who is that girl ? " 
and the answer should be, " The niece of that old man with 
the white beard in the stern cabin. There is a strange 
story about him. He committed manslaughter many years 
ago, hid himself, came back lately a rich man, and made a 
compensation in money for the crime he had committed." 
Dear Aunt Pippy, if I begin to fancy that the people on 
board the " Albatross" are talking in this way, I shall never 
venture to show my face.' 

* You mustn't be nervous, Eleanor. I don't suppose any- 
body on board will recognize your uncle ; and if they do, 
they won't think any worse of you for being his niece. But 
what do you mean, my dear, by saying that he has behaved 
liberally to everybody — one person excepted ? ' 

' I would rather not tell,' answered Eleanor. 

*You don't mean Richard?' asked Miss Eippingille, 
hesitatingly. 

' No,' cried Eleanor, * a hundred times " No.'' My dear 
aunt, what a dreadful humbug I should be, if, after preach- 
ing as I did to my uncle, I was hankering after more money 
for myself. I declare to you that I accept the fifteen 
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hundred pounds for two reasons only — first, because I wish 
to avoid offending my uncle ; and, secondly, because I know 
that if I don't, Richard will never leave off calling me 
Quixotic. No, no, I am thinking of quite a different 
person, and who it is, I shan't tell you.' 

I am sorry, Eleanor, that you don't like your uncle 
better. 

* Dear aunt,' remonstrated the young lady, * I assure you 
that as a stranger — as Captain Pollington, for example — I 
like him extremely. There is something most winning in his 
grave, melancholy manner. But I can't respect him. No 
doubt he has behaved pretty liberally. I believe that he has 
distributed between three and four thousand pounds, but 
consider on the other hand for how many years he delayed 
doing justice. If he had sent home ever so little money to 
help the Joddrells years ago when he was a poor man, I 
should have thought far more highly of him. A shilling 
then would be better than a sovereign now. Or take my 
case. He is very kind to me now, he assures you that he 
takes such pride in his beautiful niece, but what did he do 
for his beautiful niece when she really wanted help ? But 
for Aunt Shanks, I might have been brought up in the 
workhouse ; but for you and your father I might have had 
no better education than my cousin Charlotte. Aunt Fanny, 
with all her narrow-mindedness and jealousy, has been a 
far truer friend to me than Uncle Samuel. Excuse this out- 
burst, but before I leave this kind house, perhaps for 
ever, I must tell you my sincere thoughts about several 
things.* 

' Don't talk of leaving, my dear, it pains me so — when 
the reality comes, I shall, no doubt, have strength given me 
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to support it. Let us change the subject ; I want to tell 
you Charles Brandram'snews.' 

* Yes, you promised you would tell me as soon as papa 
left the room/ 

* Well, he came this morning while you were out with the 
pony chaise, and stayed an hour-and-a-half talking incessantly. 
Chiefly about Vincent Camaby and Miss Garland. He had 
actually intended at one time to drop Mr. Camaby 's 
acquaintance.' 

* I am not surprised at it,' said Eleanor, severely. ' I 
think Mr. Camaby has behaved shamefully about Richard. 
How he could dare to come here pretending to like me, 
while he was acting so cruelly towards Richard, I don't 
know.' 

* But, my dear child,' exclaimed Miss Rippingille, * it is 
all untrue.' 

* What is all untrue ? ' 

* Mr. Oaraaby's bad behaviour. You remember that at 
one time Emily was accused of taking her brother's papers ? 
Since that Mr. Camaby has been charged with the 
offence. Well, my dear, neither of them did anything of the 
sort.' 

* I never believed that Emily would do such a thing, 
but I certainly thought the charge was proved against Mr. 
Camaby.' 

* He is entirely innocent,' said Miss Rippingille. ' Miss 
Garland, it seems, so Charles told me, was determined to 
break off her engagement unless the whole affair was satis- 
factorily cleared up— I respect her for this determination, 
though she is not a favourite of mine — a careful investigation 
was made, and it turns out that all the mischief was 
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done by the husband of your old music-mistress, Mr. 
Weitzel.' 

' Mr. Weitzel I ' cried Eleanor, laughing, * I can't believe 
it. He is the most inoffensive of men. If you give him a 
pipe to smoke, and a portrait to take, he cares for nothing 
else in the world.' 

* Improbable or not, it is true. I don't suppose Mr. 
Weitzel meant to do any harm, but it seems that he is a 
ipost inquisitive person.' 

* I am very unwilling to believe it,' said Eleanor, blushing. 
'You know, aunt, I have a tender feeling towards Mr. 
Weitzel — it was his magical photograph, though I thought 
it such an indifferent affair, which brought Richard and me 
together. However if Emily is satisfied, I suppose I ought 
to be, otherwise I should not be inclined to exonerate Mr. 
Camaby so easily. I hope he will make Emily a good 
husband.' 

* I hope she will make him a good wife,' retorted Miss 
Rippingille. She didn't like Emily. 

' Good wife ? ' exclaimed the old doctor, entering the room 
at that moment, and catching up the last two words with 
that incomprehensible acuteness which deaf people occa- 
sionally display. •Good wife? Yes, I'm sure my little 
Nell will make a good wife, won't you, my dear ? ' 

' I'll try,' said the young lady, simply. 

' We weren't talking of Nelly, papa,' shouted Pippy, * but 
of Miss Garland and Mr. Camaby.' 

* Oh, ah ! ' observed the old gentleman. * They're going 
to be married, are they, after all, eh ? ' 

* Yes,' said his daughter. 

* I couldn't understand all that fuss about your sweetheart's 
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papers, Nelly. Carnaby, if 1 remember right, left them with 
me to prove that Garland wasn't an impostor, which, under 
the circumstances, was, I think, very civil of him.' 

* There, you see ? ' said Pippy, turning to Eleanor. 

* I hear,' answered the young lady, drily, ' but I don't 
comprehend. However, it matters nothing now. I have no 
wish to unravel all the intrigues of that eventful time.' 

* Capital match,' said Dr. Rippingille. * Tunstall hears 
that Tidd's house is coining money. I wish Nelly had done 
half as well. I consider I've been regularly taken in by 
Captain Bayne. When your uncle came here, Nelly, I 
treated him as civilly as if he had never got into a scrape in 
his life, believing that he was going to make you a hand- 
some allowance, and leave you a!l his property, instead of 
which, the cunning rascal fobs you off with a beggarly fifteen 
hundred pounds.' 

^ Dear papa,' said Eleanor, * I am not anxious that he 
should give me anything.' 

* Because you're a little fool, my dear. As Tunstall 
said, you don't know the value of money. Wait till there's 
half-a-dozen little Garlands running in and out among the 
Ballarat gum-trees. Well, well, my child, I hope you'll be 
happy. I think you will, because you're so fond of him. And 
when you get settled, Pippy and I will come out and see you ; 
eh, Pippy ? Captain Milsom says it's only a pleasant little ex- 
cursion, and you mustn't fancy that I'm too old. He told me 
that on his last voyage on board the " Constantia," he took 
out four generations in one family — a great-grandmother 
of eighty-four, a grandmother of fifty-six, a mother of thirty, 
and a heap of children from ten years old and downwards.' 

* How nice that will be I ' cried Eleanor ; * and I don't see 
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why it shouldn't happea It will be such a pleasure to 
you to see all the Australian animals. There will be much 
more excitement in stuffing a duck-billed platypus than in 
stuffing a stupid old English mole, won't there ? ' 

* Upon my word, I shall think about it, Nelly,' said the 
old gentleman, gleefully rubbing his hands. 'I don't know, 
though, whether Tippitts will agree to emigrate.' 

* I hope, dear papa,' said Eleanor, ' you won't miss me 
very much ? ' 

* Not so much as I should a year ago, Nelly. You see, 
the *' Philosophy of Stinks " is finished. Besides — ' 

* Besides, Aunt Pippy will still be with you.' 

*I know that,' observed the old gentleman, rather 
peevishly. *I wasn't going to say that. I was going to 
say, "Besides, Tippitts is an invaluable fellow." He is 
almost as useful as you, Nelly ; indeed, far more useful, as 
a taxidermist I wish I'd known him thirty years ago !' 

Poor Pippy looked rather grieved, but she repressed her 
feelings and only said : 

'I am so rejoiced that papa has found a man to his 
liking. He had got quite to dislike Henry.' 

* Henry I ' cried the doctor. * He was a lazy, impudent 
vagabond. Did I never tell you what Wilcox told me when 
I went to see her at the almshouses ? She told me that 
Henry, the deceitful scoundrel, used to study homoeopathy, 
and quack himself with globules, under my very nose ! — 
Under my very nose I ' repeated the old gentleman, angrily. 
* Lucky for him that I never found him out I ' 

It is not necessary for me to dilate on all the preparations 
for Eleanor's departure. Miss Eippingille was busy from 
morning till night ; perhaps she worked all the harder and 
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the more incessantly to deaden her inward grief. Out- 
wardly, she kept a cheerful countenance, except at bedtime, 
when her darling gave and received the customary parting 
kiss. Then a tear or two would start into her eyes, and a 
sob would rise in her throat, so that she could scarcely utter 
her wonted benediction of * God bless you.' As for Eleanor, 
she had occasional fits of weeping, alternating with bursts of 
unnatural gaiety ; but on the whole, she could not feel the 
separation so much as her patroness. She was going from 
(me whom she loved much to one whom she loved even 
better. Poor Pippy had no such compensation. Nor need 
I detail the farewell greetings of various old friends ; how 
Mrs. Shanks shed tears — genuine tears, I believe — as she 
embraced her once-detested niece, and even relaxed her stony 
demeanour towards Miss Eippingille; how Mrs. Wilcox, 
being visited at Bermondsey, insisted on quitting the alms- 
house and undertaking the cooking during Eleanor's last week 
at Lydgate Cottage, and was only restrained from carryiug 
out her intentions by being seized with a fit of rheumatism 
in the public highway while clandestinely endeavouring to 
reach the Spa Eoad Station ; how Henry and Jane drove 
across country from Notting Hill to Fromersham on the last 
Sunday, bringing a gift of every vegetable attainable during 
the month of February, so that the doctor's heart was sof- 
tened, and he abandoned the delivery of a medical reprimand 
which he had purposed to administer to his traitorous foot- 
man ; how, on a visit being made to the Middletons in 
Finsbury Square, Dr. Middleton announced that as Bob 
had been plucked thrice at Oxford in endeavouring to pass 
his Great-Go, he had decided to send him to Australia to 
learn sheeprfarming, and that he should take his passage by 
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the * Albatross ; ' how Mr. Joddrell, dressed in the extreme 
of commercial fashion, came down to Fromersham, accom- 
panied by his sweetheart and the Weitzel family, boys and 
all ; and how Madame Weitzel sang in the evening with 
such astonishing vigour that half the village assembled 
before the garden-gate, though repeatedly remonstrated with 
by Mr. Tippitts, to hear this unprecedented vocal display ; 
lastly, how Vincent and Emily made their appearance — the 
former looking like a martyr, silent, pre-occupied, and ill at 
ease — the latter more talkative, and vivacious, and affec- 
tionate than ever. 

The last parting took place at Plymouth. Miss Bippin- 
gille and Eleanor, accompanied by Captain Bayne, Charles 
Brandram, and Mr. Tunstall, all went down in the train 
together. Miss Kippingille had paid several visits to the 
good ship ' Albatross,' when she lay in the London Docks, 
and she now once more descended to Eleanor's cabin, while 
the gentlemen remained on deck with Captain Milsom. Her 
pretence for going down was to make sure that none of the 
requisites for the voyage had been omitted ; her real reason 
was, as may easily be guessed, to have one last exchange of 
confidences with the daughter of her heart. The two women 
pulled to the sliding panel, so as to shut out the noisy 
external * Albatross ' world, and than began to talk. It 
would be a breach of propriety to attempt to repeat their 
conversation at such a sacred time, nor indeed would the 
task be worth attempting. When two people, who have 
lived for years together on terms of the closest intimacy and 
affection, reach the moment when they must part, perhaps 
for ever in this world, they find that they have wonderfully 
little to say of a sentimental character, and that little is 
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expressed, not in rounded grammatical sentences, but in 
broken ejaculations, intermingled with the most trivial 
inquiries. A fervent prayer for Eleanor's happiness was 
perhaps succeeded by an anxious question as to the where- 
abouts of the packet of chocolate. 

Presently came the hoarse signal to clear the ship, and, 
after this, everything that happened seemed to Miss Rippin- 
gille to be part of a disordered dream. She remembered 
kissing a beloved face on which tears were shining, and then 
somebody gently but firmly led her away. Next, she found 
herself in a boat, and the beloved face with the blue ribbons 
floating from its hat, and the ruddy-brown tresses glowing 
beneath, was looking over the bulwarks. There was a great 
waving of hats and handkerchiefs, a volley of hearty British 
cheers, then the beloved face grew smaller and smaller, and 
finally became undiscernible. Still, for several minutes, Miss 
Eippingille knew the spot where the face must be, because 
she had left Mr. Bob Middleton standing next her darling, 
and Mr. Bob Middleton, by way of looking as much like a 
sheep-farmer as possible, had arrayed himself in a suit of 
the largest-patterned shepherd's plaid purchaseable in 
Houndsditch. Miss Bippingille mentally thanked him for 
his obtrusive taste in tailoring, but even the shepherd's 
plaid suit at last faded from view. 

She got a few pencil lines from Eleanor, sent ofl^ by the 
pilot, just to say that she was still well, though a little head- 
achy and giddy, and that everybody was most kind. When 
she reached Fromersham she found the following letter : 

_ „ ' London, Feb. 24, 1862. 

^ Dear Madam, 

* As you have never sent in any account for the mainte- 
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nance and education of my niece, Eleanor, daring the last 
eleven years, I must try and supply the omission. Enclosed 
you will find a cheque in your favour on the London Branch 
of the Bank of Australasia for the sum of two thousand 
pounds. 

^ Accept this, and the hearty thanks of Eleanor's uncle, 
for the affectionate care which you have bestowed upon 
her. 

* I remain, dear Madam, 

* Very respectfully yours, 

'Samuel Bayne. 
< Miss Rippingille, 

* Fromersham.' 

Miss Rippingille now guessed the name of the ' one person 
excepted ' to whom Eleanor had alluded. Certainly, Captain 
Bayne, whatever his short-comings might be — and no man 
living had a keener sense of the value of money — deserves 
the same merit which John Kemble clsdmed for himself: 

' It is not often that I do such things, 
But when I do, I do them handsomely.' 
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CHAPTEE XXII. 

THE FIRST KISS ABROAD. 

The young man who was responsible for poor Miss 
Eippingille's heart-ache has been left for a long while in the 
background, but such a course was unavoidable, unless the 
compiler of this narrative had kept jumping backwards and 
forwards between England and Australia. Kichard Gar- 
land remained in a state of great anxiety during the interval 
which elapsed between the dispatch of that decisive letter 
enclosing the 120Z. cheque, and the receipt of a reply from 
his beloved. His anxiety was increased by the extremely 
meagre information supplied by his sister Emily, concerning 
her dear friend, Eleanor Bayne. That young lady, who had 
been wont to indite budgets of news, both luminous and 
voluminous, was now so engrossed in her own love-aflFair, of 
which she did not breathe a syllable to Richard, that she 
barely mentioned Eleanor's name. 

With his usual north-country caution, the young man 
made up his mind that he might be disappointed. He had 
no fears about Eleanor herself, he was sure that she would 
remain faithful ; but he knew how many obstacles her friends 
might oppose, and how strong was her sense of duty and 
obligation to those friends. At last, the letter came to hand 
which probably contained a reply to his proposal. He 
paused, as we all do in such cases, before opening it. There 
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is a peculiar sense of pleasure mingled with dread, a fear 
that we shall substitute painful certainty for torturing doubt, 
which makes us hesitate to raise the curtain which divides 
us from the unknown. But Kichard had sternly made up 
his mind to expect an unfavourable reply. Eleanor's letter 
would be full of aflFectionate regrets, but would entreat him 
to have patience — they must wait till after Dr. Bippingille's 
death. At last he broke the seal. When he read the 
decision, his first feeling was one of shame at having rated 
her afiection so coldly. How he had libelled her 1 For his 
sake, she was prepared to brave everybody's reproaches, and 
to leave all she loved. This was the enthusiastic lovers 
commentary ; we must not suppose that the simple-minded, 
unaflected Eleanor penned anything so high-flown. 

Without boasting of her own self-sacrifices, she frankly 
told him that she was willing to come, that Aunt Pippy had 
yielded, and that the doctor must yield, or else she would be 
forced to disobey him. Considering that he was a calm- 
tempered, undemonstrative fellow, Richard was now in an 
ecstacy of delight. In default of any biped confidant, he 
went into the paddock, took Merlin aflectionately by the ear, 
and said to him, * Old boy, your mistress is coming out ! ' 
Whereupon Merlin, as was afterwards reported, pawed and 
snorted in a manner which showed a preternatural acquaint- 
ance with the English language. But after this outburst of 
quadrupedal confidence, Richard decided to tell nobody else, 
except George Downing, who was a cautious, reticent fellow, 
and could be trusted with a secret. The poor fellow was so 
afraid of another disappointment. He had already met with 
one terrible slip between the cup and the lip, and he remem- 
bered how bitterly the coarse jests of his chance acquaintances 
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had stuDg him. Except to Downing, therefore, he held his 
tongue on the subject. 

The February mail, which reached Ballarat early in 
April, afforded Bichard still more interesting and surprising 
news. It brought the history of Captain Bayne's unex- 
pected arrival ; the story of his acts of liberality towards 
the Joddrells and the Shankses ; and, which was best of all, 
told that the ' Albatross,' with a certain young lady on board 
in whom Richard might possibly be interested, was on the 
point of sailing. And now another interval of anxiety 
occurred. The February mail was delivered in Ballarat 
about the 12th April, and the ' Albatross ' could scarcely 
arrive before the 18th May. Still Richard passed a busy, 
and, on the whole, a happy time, because there was so much 
to be done to make his bachelor cottage fit for the reception 
of a wife. In spite of his silence the news soon got about. 
Mr. Grogan, who was equally busy furbishing up Captain 
Bayne's habitation, let fall sundry mysterious hints to the 
effect that the ^masther' was coming out with a beautiful niece 
under his wing, and that the said beautiful niece was engaged 
tobemarried to somebody not a hundred miles from Ballarat 
Camp. Sam Webb encountered Richard at the weekly 
meeting of the ' Red Jacket Company,' and after discussing 
the prospects of the new reef, opened fire on him with sundry 
expressive nods and winks, and wound up by wishing him 

joy- 

* I wish you joy with all my 'art and soul,' Mr. Garland, 
said the honest miner, extending his horny hand, ' and 'ope 
she may be just such a wife as Mrs. Webb has been to me, 
barring her growling at the colony. My wife 'ud be as nice 

VOL. III. T 
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a woman as ever stepped, if she wasn*t always hankering 
arter the Westminster Boad.' 

Everyhody now began to wish him joy, for Mr. Grogan's 
vague rumours were soon corroborated by more authentic 
intelligence. Mr. Ludwig Weitzel, the photographer, had 
received a letter from his sister-in-law in the City Boad, 
pving the whole history of Captain Parkinson, otherwise 
Bayne, telling of his crime and his atonement ; and also de- 
tailing with some exaggeration the romantic story of Eleanor, 
his orphan niece. All Ballarat, usually too thriving and 
bustling a community to be much devoted to gossip, became 
interested ; Bichard was stopped by quidnuncs at every 
street-corner, and at length scarcely ventured out of doors 
except on horseback, because then he could ride away from 
his tormentors. Of course Mr. OTlaherty congratulated 
him after his jovial Irish fashion, shouting out a benediction 
at a distance of two hundred yards. Mr. Evan Davies said he 
was much pleased at the joyful intelligence, but his face belied 
his words, for he was on the point of starting for England 
to have a look at the International Exhibition before it 
closed, and he had nourished secret intentions of obtaining 
an introduction to this celebrated Miss Bayne, and of offer- 
ing her the hand of a true Ancient Briton. 

Meanwhile, Bichard was seized with occasional fits of 
gloom and despondency. Now that the fruition of his ex- 
pectations seemed so near, he trembled lest a cruel fate 
should snatch it from him. He dreamt one night that he 
stood on the cliffs of Moelfra Bay, and saw the *Boyal 
Charter' dashing to pieces among the rocks. When he 
awoke he remembered that Eleanor's face had not appeared 
among the throng of agonized passengers who crowded the 
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decks, and he hailed her absence as a favourable omen. 
Luckily, he had plenty of work, both oflScial and domestic, 
to keep him incessantly occupied, and at last on the 23rd 
May his anxieties were terminated by this brief announce- 
ment among the telegrams of the * Ballarat Star.' 

* Ship Albatross, from London, off Port Phillip Heads.' 
He did not lose a moment after this, ran away to get 
leave of absence, and started for Melbourne as soon as 
possible. He reached Sandridge Pier just as the ' Albatross' 
dropped her anchor in Hobson's Bay, and a few minutes later 
was standing on the poop of the good ship, clasping a loving 
hand, which tenderly responded to his ardent pressure ; and 
gazing into a loving face, which was all smiles and tears 
like an April landscape. Those only, who have loved so 
earnestly, and waited so patiently as these two fond hearts, 
can appreciate the pure delight of that first kiss which 
ratified their reunion. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

MATRIMONIAL CODINGS. 

As soon as people who have heen exercised hy trouhle and 
diflSculty hecome comfortable and prosperous, they cease to 
be interesting. Somebody has asserted that he did not care 
much about Robinson Crusoe after Man Friday appeared on 
the scene; George Stephenson, the successful railway- 
projector, is a far less fascinating personage than the George 
Stephenson who sat up at night making a pair of shoes for 
his sweetheart ; and — to compare small people with great — 
I am afraid that Richard Garland and Eleanor Bayne have 
become prosaic commonplace creatures, now that they 
are bowling along the smooth turnpike-road which leads 
infallibly to matrimony. If I could have stated that Bob 
Middleton took advantage of the monotony of the voyage to 
begin a desperate flirtation with Eleanor, and that he 
succeeded — aided by the attractions of that staring suit of 
shepherd's plaid — in diverting her aflections to himself, I 
might have had exciting materials for the composition of 
another volume, but I am happy to say that no such 
catastrophe took place. I think our sweet friend could have 
been safely trusted, even if Bob had been the most fasci- 
nating of men. As it was, he troubled her very little with 
his attentions ; he was laudably communicative concerning 
the direction of the wind, and the 'Albatross's ' rate of speed, 
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but his true sphere of action was the main-deck, where he 
hauled ropes with an energy which would have surprised 
those of his fellow-students at Oxford who had observed his 
yawning languor during the Herodotus lecture, while in the 
evening singing-bouts of the forecastle, he always occupied 
a distinguished place. 

One good result of the voyage was that Eleanor grew to 
understand her uncle, and to like him better for this in- 
creased knowledge of his character. At first, their inter- 
course was limited to the common topics of the day, and to 
generalities which, though discussed in an interesting and 
original manner by Captain Bayne, did not serve to illus- 
trate his real disposition. By degrees, however, this re- 
served man, who, though immersed in active business, and 
surrounded by acquaintances, had for many years led a life 
of virtual isolation, began to open his inner feelings to his 
youthful companion, and then it was that her compassionate 
feminine heart began to pity him. He talked to her more 
confidentially than he had talked to Bichard Garland, most 
likely because she was younger, and simpler, and of a more 
forgiving sex. Little by little, he related all the story of 
his past life, from the time of the tragedy which had so 
abruptly changed its course, and she began to appreciate 
the intense anguish which a man, naturally so kindly and 
sensitive, must have felt when he saw that innocent lad 
lying dead at his feet He had been filled with such an 
overwhelming sense of shame and self-reproach at the deed 
he had unwittingly committed, that he had magnified a 
comparatively venial offence into a dreadful crime, and so 
had fied from the consequences of punishment. Eleanor 
still felt, as she felt before, that his flight was most cowardly 
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and reprehensible, nor did her uncle attempt to offer any 
excuses for his conduct; but she pitied him^ because she 
perceived that he had suffered so much for his error. 

I need not dwell upon the marriage, which took place at 
Ballarat, as soon as Eleanor had recovered the fatigues of 
the voyage. It was a very quiet, simple affair, though an 
unusual number of people came to the church to look at the 
bride. When the wedding was over, the happy pair drove 
to Fyan's Ford, a village near Geelong, a pretty spot, more 
English in its appearance than most Victorian townships. 
Here, in spite of short days and wet ungenial weather, for 
it was the midwinter month of June, they passed a brief 
period of pleasant idleness, and then returned to finish the 
honeymoon at home, and begin the duties of married 
existence in their own cottage. And now, as we shall so 
soon bid farewell to these young people, I must just give a 
brief specimen of a dialogue which took place between them 
within a month of their wedding-day. They were seated in 
the prettily-furnished parlour of their little cottage, a bril- 
liant fire of she-oak logs blazed on the hearth, the tea-things 
had just been removed by their handmaiden (a sister of Mr. 
Grogan's), the husband was seated on one side of the fire- 
place, with a kangaroo-dog at his feet, and a small table 
before him, on which lay a survey of a new mining district 
which he was busily colouring; the wife sat opposite, with 
Richard's cat on her knee, and a piece of work, destined for 
a chair-cushion, in her hand. As the young man chanced 
to raise his eyes from his papers, he encountered a loving 
glance in return from his wife. She looked so pretty in her 
simple evening dress, that he rose from his chair, laid down 
his brushy and putting his arm round her neck, kissed her 
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some half-dozen times or more. We are all apt to act in this 
irrational manner for the first few months after marriage, 
and perhaps therefore it is as well to have no third party 
staying with us during that happy time. Then Richard 
fondly twining one of those bright curls round his finger, 
said : 

* Are you happy, Nell ? ' 

* I think I am better than happy,' she answered, with a 
smile. ^ I am contented.' 

* But don't you miss Miss Eippingille a good deal ? ' 

* Don't say " Miss Eippingille," Richard. You are her 
adopted nephew now. You must call her Aunt Pippy> as I 
do. Yes, of course, I miss her. I should be very ungrateful 
if I didn't ; but I don't want to go back to her, because if I 
did somebody here might miss me.' 

* Punch would miss you.' This was the cat. 

* And Toby would miss me.' This was the dog. * Would 
nobody else miss me, Mr. Garland ? ' 

I shan't tell how Richard replied to this question. He 
presently said : 

* Well, Nelly, and how do you like the colony ? ' 

*I hope,' she answered, * better than your friend Mrs. 
Samuel Webb. What was it she said to you last week, 
Richard ? ' 

^She told me she'd been down to Melbourne, and had 
taken a walk in Collins Street. " But law, Mr. Garland 1 " 
she said, " it's only a make-believe arter all. It's just enough 
like London to make one's heart ache to be back there." ' 

Eleanor laughed and said, * Do you know that I rather 
agree with Mrs. Webb. I don't like the Australian towns ; 
they are just like second-rate bits from the newer parts 
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of London ; bnt I lore the bn^ because, when one gets 
clear of the diggings, it all seems so fresh from the hand of 
the Creator. England has become snch an artificial country : 
the hand of man is visible eyerywhere. Almost every bit of 
ground has been dug up and planted oyer and oyer agab 
for hundreds of years ; whereas here I always think of a 
conversation you had with Aunt Pippy^ which she, foolishly 
perhaps, the dear creature, repeated to me afterwards, and 
which made me think very highly of you. You praised Vic- 
toria, Richard, just because it was such a rough, unfinished 
place, because there were so many trees to plant, and houses 
to build, and animals to rear ; in fact, so much useful and 
necessary work to be done. I believe I should like this life, 
even if a certain bearded gentleman with a camel's hair- 
brush in one hand and the other trying the size of my waist, 
hadn't ever made his appearance — no, no — I won't say that, 
Bichard, because I can't fancy Australia without you. But 
I do like the colony, because there are so many things that 
one is bound to do. I hate working for the sake of working, 
as I often did in Finsbury Square. Here I never have to 
invent employment, have I? Besides the out-door crea- 
tures, the ducks, and goats, and fowls, there is Catherine to 
be ^' insensed," as she calls it, into English ideas of neatness, 
there is — ' 

*I'm glad you reckon Catherine as a creature,' said 
Richard, laughing, ' for she scarcely deserves to be called an 
intelligent being.. Tim Grogan himself is a decent fellow, 
but his sister I regard as an intractable savage. How much 
has she broken to-day ? ' 

*Only a breakfast-cup, dearest. Don't be fierce with 
Catherine, Richard,' said the mistress of the household, 
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patting her husband's hand. ' She means well, and she is 
most willing to be taught At present, the cooking is capital 
practice for me, and you will see that in twelve months time 
Catherine will be able to send up such a dinner that even 
Mr. Evan Davies, who talks like an epicure, and will have 
returned fresh from the luxuries of London and Paris, won't 
grumble when he eats it' 

* I hope your prophecy may come true, Nelly. And now 
for another question. How do you like your newly-found 
uncle, John Parkinson, or Samuel Bayne, as he wishes people 
now to call him ? Do you wish that you and I had met and 
fallen in love with each other without knowing anything 
about him ? ' 

* Pm glad you've asked that question, Richard, and now 
you shall hear the truth. Before I sailed from England, I 
often wished fervently that I had never encountered my 
uncle. Although he behaved so liberally to everybody — 
Aunt Pippy, you see, as her letter tells us, not excepted — I 
felt rather ashamed of him as a relative. I dreaded being 
under his charge on board ship, and I was foolish enough to 
look forward to the time when he would give me away in 
church, and used to fancy that the spectators would say to 
one another, " See ; she is touching the hand of a criminal ! " 
But when we came to be on board ship together for eighty 
long days — very long, Richard, without you — and when he 
told me all about himself, and how much he had suffered — 
then I began to pity him as I had never done before.' 

* He deserves pity,' observed Richard. ' I always thought 
him, even before 1 knew the cause of his uneasiness, a very 
unhappy man.' 

* Well, Richard,' continued Eleanor, ' now that I under- 
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Stand something of my uncle's real character, I am very glad 
that he was the cause of bringing us together, because I 
think we can cheer him in his loneliness. He does not 
trouble us with his company too often, does he ? ' 

* On the contrary, he wants pressing to come and see us.' 
^ But I can see, Bichard, that he likes to come. It soothes 

bis spirits and cheers him to listen to tlie talk of people who 
are so much younger, and gayer, and more hopeful than he 
is. Nothing in this world will ever make him a happy, 
light-hearted man again, so let us try and do all we can to 
keep him from brooding over bis former sorrows — ' 

* You are a darling 1 ' answered Richard ; * you shall do 
just what you please to make the Captain comfortable.' And 
with these words he gave her one of those quadruple kisses 
which he had first administered among the rocks of St. Bre- 
lade's Bay. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

PARTma WORDS. 

Compilers of memoirs are occasionally apt to step beyond 
their proper limits, and, by way of improving the operations 
of Providence, are inclined to deal out poetical justice 
among their characters at the close of their narrative with a 
mathematical accuracy which is seldom noticeable in actual 
life. It is quite true that, even in this world. Vice never 
ultimately escapes punishment, nor does Virtue ultimately 
fail to be rewarded ; but then these rewards and punish- 
ments are distributed so obscurely, and with such apparent 
caprice, that short-sighted mortals often fail to trace their 
connection with the conduct of their respective recipients. 
But as I perceive that* I run a risk of becoming dry and 
didactic — an especially inexcusable fault in the last chapter 
— ^let me illustrate the doctrine just stated by a practical 
example. Some readers may conceive that Mr. James 
Joddrell, a coarse, vulgar fellow at the best, and at one period 
of our history prepared to act in a very unscrupulous 
manner, was far too civilly treated by the Fates who preside 
over his destinies. He got fifteen hundred pounds as a 
reward for his crooked dealings, while Eleanor, with all her 
loveable qualities, only received the same amount. As my 
proper vocation as a biographer is simply to record facts, I 
need not apologize for what the Fates chose to do in any 
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particular instance, otherwise I might observe that this 
apparent injustice is the every-day way of the world, and 
that even if it were not, we should scarcely be pleased to 
learn that Nelly Bayne was paid in hard cash for her virtues, 
as if they were worth so much a pound. Besides, the 
injustice may not be so great as at first sight appears. 
Much depends on the use people make of the good gifts they 
receive. In unworthy hands l^enefits are apt to turn to 
curses, and so, after all, stem justice is not baulked of her 
legitimate demands. As, however, in this narrative I have 
not been dealing with beings of angelic and demoniac 
stature, but simply with ordinary men and women, I have no 
very terrible penalties to place on record, nor, on the other 
hand, any preternatural triumphs to describe. In this 
my closing scene, the spectator will neither see glitter- 
ing Bowers of Bliss nor gloomy Dungeons of Despair, 
because the persons whose memoirs I have undertaken to 
compile are dwellers in a commonplace, neutral-tinted 
world, where there is plenty of sunshine to cheer the 
sorrowful, and plenty of east wind to chill the insolence of 
prosperity. 

Let us first examine the case of Mr. Archibald Lavender 
Shanks, grocer and teadealer, late of 22, Tiverton Street, 
Burton Crescent, but at this present writing, proprietor of a 
very elegant double-fronted shop in a fashionable thorough- 
fare at the West-End. Captain Bayne thought that the 
best plan of benefiting his unsuccessful brother-in-law would 
be to pay for the education of his younger children, and 
Mrs. Shanks was not averse to this course ; but the worthy 
grocer had set his heart on a West-End shop, and so 
he obtained his desire. Now, however, that he has got the 
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shop, he scarcely knows how to manage it. His dilatory 
muddling ways don't suit a bustling wealthy neighbourhood ; 
he trusts too much to confidential assistants, and has several 
times been plundered by them ; his rent is enormously high, 
and altogether, considering that he has now fewer children 
to provide for, he is as far from making a fortune as he was 
in Tiverton Street, and is much more tormented with anxiety. 
The sunshine of apparent prosperity has, however, had a 
mollifying effect on his wife. She is as great a professor of 
domestic economy as she ever was, but her sentiments are 
less rancorous than they used to be. She was well pleased 
that her eldest daughter should marry James Joddrell, and 
I dare say that Charlotte is a happier woman than if she 
had gone on toiling at that millinery establishment. Mrs. 
Joddrell is addicted to smart bonnets ; she likes to be driven 
behind a fast-trotting horse with high action ; she loves show 
and gaiety and admiration. Hitherto her husband has con- 
trived to supply her with these luxuries, though how she will 
manage about them as her family increases I hardly know. 
It is fortunate that she thinks Jemmy J. the handsomest 
of men, and also, when he chooses, the most delightful com- 
pany, though he certainly was very rude and disagreeable 
towards Mrs. Shanks when the twins made their appearance, 
apparently conceiving that that duplicate pledge of affection 
was a piece of gratuitous malice on the part of his mother- 
in-law. I don't think Captain Bayne's fifteen hundred 
pounds did Mr. Joddrell and his wife any particular good. 
He honourably presented his friend David Lyons with a 
* pair of ponies ' (in sober-minded English, fifty pounds) as 
a reward for his services ; and then with the hearty assistance 
of Mrs. Jemmy, muddled away the rest of his money during 
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the first two years of married life. He spent an uncon- 
scionable sum during the honeymoon, visiting the principal 
cities of Europe, and distinguishing himself especially at the 
gambling-tables of the German watering-places. On his 
return home, some words took place between himself and 
Mr. Balls, because he had overstayed his holiday limits. 
The result was that he gave up his situation, and made a 
start on his own account as a wholesale grocer in Litde 
Tower Street. The speculation did not answer, possibly 
because Jemmy J. devoted the major portion of his time to 
racing and betting. He is no^ back at Balls' again, a 
wiser, but not a sadder man, if I may judge by the hearty 
peals of merriment which I heard proceeding from his lungs 
on the Cup-day at Ascot. Jemmy and Mrs. Jemmy (the 
twins were at home with Mrs. Shanks) were eating chicken 
and drinking champagne amid a circle of admiring ' com- 
mercials,' of whom Messrs. Balls' representative appeared 
to be the acknowledged chieftain. 

Captain Bayne's liberality towards Madame Weitzel was 
of a more judicious character, and seems likely to produce 
better results. The two boys, Ludwig and Ernest, have 
been placed at an excellent coimtry school, where they are 
unlearning sundry little vulgarities and cockneyisms, and 
fitting themselves for occupying a respectable position here- 
after. Altogether, the Weitzels are prospering. They 
have quitted the City Eoad, and have taken a roomy house 
in St. John's Wood, where Madame Weitzel displays her 
undeniable social qualifications to a select circle of boarders, 
besides taking musical pupils. She works untiringly, and 
consoles herself for the loss which Art sustained when her 
brother Jemmy was apprenticed to the grocery business, by 
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reflecting that Ernest has a very pretty talent for drawing 
horses, and will probably be the Landseer of the year 1900. 
This probability is attested by her favourite boarder, himself 
an artist, though hitherto prevented, by the limited space 
available in Trafalgar Square, from exhibiting any of his 
productions. I think she has almost given up public sing- 
ing, though I saw her name in the list of performers at 
Herr Graul's last Annual Concert. As for Mr. Weitzel, 
he goes by the Underground Railway to Tidd's, where he 
keeps the books in the room of Mr. Gatty. He is thought 
to be scarcely so eflBcient as that gentleman, but though as 
stolid as of yore, is much more civil to his superiors. A 
young friend of mine, who is a merchant's clerk, tells me 
that he saw Gatty not many weeks since at the * Grass- 
hopper,' engaged in a violent altercation with Charles the 
waiter, who had been compelled to remonstrate with him for 
using half-a-bottle of Lea and Perrin's Worcestershire sauce 
to a * small steak.' * The gent swims his plate in it,' 
observed Charles, addressing himself to the entire saloon. 
Mr. Gatty got the berth at Robinson, Son, and Smallbone's, 
where he keeps the books in excellent order, and the whole 
house in hot water. 

Tliose men, who were contemporary with Vincent Car- 
naby at Oxford, declare that they should hardly know the 
fellow now, he has been so altered by the combined influ- 
ences of Commerce and Marriage. They say, but this 
may be only envy, that he is not nearly so nice as he used 
to be, when he was a shy, seclusive, book-devouring under- 
graduate. They allege that he has become a keener hand 
at a bargain than the puissant Tidd himself, and that he 
has been heard to say that the perusal of poetry emasculates 
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the intellect This must be an exaggeration. Charles 
Brandram, who has married Maria Carver, and got a curacy 
in Sussex — I saw his advertisement for pupils in last Wed- 
nesday's ' Guardian ' — Charles Brandram asserts that his old 
ally Vincent has grown very fond of making money ; but 
then he is obliged to allow on the other hand that Mrs. 
Vincent possesses an admirable faculty for spending it She 
is much admired in society, and is generally considered to 
be the master as well as the mistress of her elegant house in 
Westbourne Terrace. There are no children at present, 
which is a severe disappointment to Sir Titford and Lady 
Matilda, because Titford, the eldest son, seems bent on 
remaining a bachelor. I do not hear that much correspond- 
ence passes between Westbourne Terrace, and Richard 
Garland's humble Victorian Cottage. Emily thinks that her 
sister-in-law displays a reprehensible na%vet4 in her enthusi- 
astic accounts of setting hens and milking goats; Bichard 
thinks that Em has become horridly worldly, and thoroughly 
spoilt by her long-nosed husband; while Eleanor gently 
reproves him, and says, * Wait till Emily's baby appears, she 
will then show all her good qualities.' Poor Vincent, by the 
way, met with a grievous disappointment last year, he con- 
tested a small borough at the general election in the interest 
of his father's old friend, the Duke of Dorchester, was re- 
turned after a close struggle, and was, after all, unseated by 
circumstances over which he had no control. It is supposed 
that Mr. Tunstall, who is a prime favourite in Westbourne 
Terrace, was almost too zealous a canvasser on behalf of his 
friend, as it was proved before a Committee of the House of 
Commons that he paid five guineas apiece for a litter of 
young pigs, which, even in these days of dear butcher's meat, 
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must be regarded as an extravagant price. I regret to say 
that General Hiscock has, in the most selfish and incon- 
siderate manner, persisted in going on living, and not many 
weeks since, added insult to injury, by giving a dinner-party, 
and inviting Mr. Tunstall to dine with him. Poor Tunstall 
pathetically remarks, * What can one do with such an uncon- 
scionable fellow ? If ever I am brought before the bar of 
the Old Bailey, and my name is placed on the illustrious 
roll of British poisoners, be kind enough to lay the blame 
on my idiotic Aunt PoUington.' 

I shall conclude my parting words with an extract from a 
letter which Miss Rippingille read to her father at the 
breakfast-table some fifteen months after Eleanor's marriage. 
A person of small stature, with a bald head and an 
imperious disposition, had recently joined the Garland 
household, and the letter was chiefly devoted to an account 
of that person's proceedings. 

* I must now thank you for the beautiful robe you so 
kindly and thoughtfully sent for baby. She had it on to-day 
for the second time. She went to see a poor invalid lady, 
who, though hopelessly confined to the sofa, is very fond of 
babies. She smiled so pleasantly at all Pippy junior's 
engaging little ways, that it was quite a happiness to me to 
think that so young and unthinking a creature as baby is 
was:capable of conferring enjoyment on others. Both baby 
and her robe were very much admired. Mrs. Aylwin (the 
inyalid lady) agrees with me that the latter is particularly 
pretty, not too gorgeous, but quite baby-like. I only wish 
that you, dearest aunt, could see her in it. At this moment 
she is by my side in Mary Grogan's lap (Mrs. Grogan has 
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been so affectionately kind and attentiye, bat I can see that 
she looks at the baby with longing, sorrowful eyes, re- 
membering her own departed little one). Stay, where did I 
leave Pippy the younger — oh! in Mary's lap, and she is 
staring at her with her large blue eyes wide open. She 
notices so much now, and really shows a decided taste fof 
music. Am I not a silly, doating mamma? She thrives 
wonderfully, she is getting quite heavy and fat, she enjoys 
her bath, and Catherine declares that she knows when she is 
being dressed to go out, and looks pleased I She is indeed 
a sweet little thing. I am quite glad now that she is a ^rl, 
as I don't think Richard would have taken so much to a boy, 
he is nearly as weak about her as I am/ (Here there was 
a blot on the paper, and then the letter was continued in a 
masculine hand.) * Dear Aunt Pippy/ it said, * I have been 
compelled to take the pen out of Mrs. Garland's hand to 
correct a mis-statement. I am not weak about the baby, as 
she asserts. I regard the baby with respectful but distant 
admuration.' (Another blot appeared here, and Eleanor 
seems to have regained her pen, as the next sentence said) 
* Anyhow, he has just kissed her twice, and made her sneeze, 
which has frightened him a good deaL How I wish I could 
suddenly appear at Fromersham and show her to you ! But 
I think now you have had enough about her.' 

* Enough ! ' cried Dr. Rippingille. ' Aye, and a good 
deal more than enough. Why, it's all about the baby, 
and not a word about the wombats, and the bandicoots, 
and the flying squirrels, which Nelly promised to get for 
me.' 

*My dear father/ answered his daughter, with a smile, 
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* of course all these things are put out of the dear gIrPs head 
just at the present time. Miss Penelope Garland is now the 
Queen-regnant at Finsbury Lodge.' 

* Well,' said the old gentleman, musingly, ' Nelly's a dear, 
good girl, and deserves to be happy. And I think she writes 
as if she was happy. That plan of taking up the pen in 
turns looks as if they were fond of each other. We'll go and 
see them one of these days, Pippy.' 

Pippy replies, * I shall be delighted ;' but at the same time 
smiles a sad incredulous smile, as though to imply that * one 
of these days' means * never.' 

* I sometimes wonder,' continued the old gentleman, * that 
I don't miss my little Nelly more than I do. It's partly, 
perhaps, because the *' Philosophy of Stinks" is finished, 
and I don't want to write another book at present. But it's 
partly because ' — here the doctor fixes a keen, shrewd 
glance on his daughter. A joyful light appears in her eyes, 
for she thinks he is about to say, ' Because I have at last 
discovered that you, Pippy, are of some use to me.' But 
let us permit the old gentleman to finish his sentence — 

* Because,' he says, solemnly, *I fell in with Tippitts. 
That man, whether you regard him from a personal, an 
entomological, or a taxidermical point of view, Pippy, is a 
perfect treasure I ' 

Poor Pippy maintains a cheerful countenance before her 
father, because he is rather apt to be angry and jealous if he 
sees her weeping, but presently she slips away to her own 
chamber, and sitting down with the Australian letter open in 
her hand, tries to picture her darling Nelly, with the baby 
in her lap. A photograph is promised by next mail, but it 
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is doubtful whether Messrs. Weitzel and Schafer, with all 
their cameras, can produce so satisfactory a portrait as is 
afforded by Aunt Pippy's imagination, quickened as it is by 
untiring sympathy, and unquenchable affection. 



THE END. 
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